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SUMMARY of the TWENT Y-FOURTH 
BOOE. 


EMOIRS of the year 16079. Occupations 
and letters of Henry IV. th of the chan- 
cellor Bellievre. Birth of the ſecond fon of France. 
Henry's friendſhip for Sully, and his great conti- 
dence in him. A quarrel between them, in which 
Henry firſt ſeeks a reconciliation. Sully does the 
king great ſervice in the aſſembly of the proteſtants 
at Rochelle, in the diſpute betwcen father — 
and the Rochellers. New crants made by Henry 
to the jeſuits. Plots carried on by Spain, in the. 
court and the council, againſt Henry and Sully: 
a converſation between them on this ſubject ; and 
Sully's advice to the king : he docs the king other 
ſervices in the quarrels which happen at court. A 
farther account of the war between Spain and the 
United-Provinces. Sully's fentiments concerning 
the offers made by the Fiemings to the king: a 
council is held on that occaſion. The Flemings 
gain a nayal victory W © the Spaniards. Confe- 
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SUMMARY. 


rences for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and for a truce. A 
farther account of the diſputes of Spain. the — 
and La-Valteline. Affairs of Germany, England, 
and other foreign ſtates. I he quarrel 2 the 
Pope and the Venetians n by the mediation 
of Henry. Brief of Paul V. to Sully. Sully's la- 
bours in the finances, the police, and other parts of 
government. Artifices of the courtiers to ruin him: 
he forms the ſcheme of a new council, which is not 
carried intoexecution. Other affairs of the finances, 
government, &c. Henry's expences in gaming, in 
manufactures, &c. his private life and domeſtic un- 
cafineſs. He reſtores Sedan to the duke of Bouillon. 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY-FIFTH 
BOOE. 


EMOIRS of the vear 1608. Interludes and 
balls at the arſenal. A pleaſant adventure 
tween 


the duke of Sully and Pimentel. Great 

offers made by Henry to Sully, which the latter re- 
fuſes. The — and miſtreſſes of Henry IV. An 
— converſation between him and Sully, on 
he ſuffered from the queen, the mar- 

— of Verneuil, and their creatures: he em- 


575 s Sully to pacify them. Birth of the third ſon 


rance. Sully is made umpire between the king 
y + the marchioneſs de Verneuil. Quarrels, in 
which the prince of Joinville, the count of Somme- 
rive, and the duke illon, are concerned; with 
other court in ifhculty in concluding the 
marriage of the duke of Vendome and mademoiſelle 
de Mercœur. A ſedition among the heads of the 
proteſtants; and the affairs of that Services 
which Sully does the king in the afſembly of proteſ- 
tants at u. Private life of Henry. He gives 
the biſhopric of Metz to the duke of Verneuil. The 
* ſome grants of the king, but are denied 
others. Henry carries on public works at his own 

expence: 
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SUMMARY of the TWENTY- SIXTH 


BOOE. 


EMOIRS of the year 1609 * A relat- 


M. ing to the finances : a debate on this ſubject 
een the duke of Sully and the chancellor de Sil- 
- Sully entertains the king at the arſenal. Fa- 
ther Cotton indiſcreetly reveals a ſeeret, for which 
Henry biames Sully: an important converſation be- 
tween them, he plete 8 woody 
and by Spain, againſt the life of Henry __ 

paſſion for the princeſs of Conde, =” 8 y's ad- 
vice to the king. Scheme of a cabinet of ſtate, to 

be uſeful for every part of the government. Diffe- 
rent methods of raiſing money, when neceſſary. Re- 
— Ry , and abuſes in the law; and 
other pieces of this cabinet. Henry's deſcription of 
his three miniſters. Other particulars of the fin- 
ances, and of the government. Edict againſt fraudu- 
lent bankrupts. Another edit againſt 2 Plots of 
TN Flight of the prince of 


Con particulars ir. , 


SUMMARY. 


SUMMARY of the EWENTY-SEVENTB 
BOOK. 


NTINUATION of the memoirs of 1609 
1610. Foreign affairs. Treaty for a truce 
between Spain and the United-Provinces, and of the 
mediation of the kings of France and England. Ar- 
ticle in favour of the prince of Epinoy. Henry obliges 
the grand duke of Tukany to make him reparation 
for the affront offered to his ambaſſador. Other af- 
fairs of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. Death 
of the duke of Cleves. An hiſtorical and political 
memorial upon the diſputes for this ſueceſſion. I he 
German princes put themſelves under the protection 
of Henry IV. A converſation between Henry and 
the duke of Sully upon this ſubject; and upon the 
execution of the great defign. Henry entertains ſuſ- 
picions of Sully. Succeſs of the negotiations in the 
ſeveral courts of Europe. Henry's indiſcretion in 
diſclofing his deſigns: converſations between the 
king and his miniſter upon this expedition. A coun- 
cil of regency eſtabliſhed; and other preparations- 
within and without the kingdom. Prefages of the 
approaching death of Henry IV. Converiations be- 
tween him and Sully upon this ſubject. Informa- 
tion of a conſpiracy; and the affair of mademoitclle 
de Coman. Ceremony of the queen's coronation. 
Parricide committed on the perſon of Henry the 
Great : Sully's behaviour on receiving the news of 
it: particulars of this aſſaſſination, and upon ſome 
of the later days of Henry's life- An account of the 
affairs of the ſtate and the court after Henry's death. 
J of the different opinions concerning the 
and authors of the king's aſſaſſination. 
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SUMMARY of the TWENTY-EIGHTH 
BOOK. 


NTINUATION of the memoirs of the 
1610. Remarks upon the affaffination of Hen- 
Ty IV. a deſcription of his perſon : particulars rela- 
ting to his life; his character: his good and bad 

ualities. The fituation in which his death left the 

uke of Sully: his reaſons for ſuſpecting the new 
council: he ſhuts himſelf up in the Baſtile ; but at- 
terwards goes to the Louvre : the gracious reception 
given him by the queen: he aſſiſts at the ceremony 
of the bed of juſtice de Medicis ſettles a 
public and private council, in which the =— and 
maxims of government are entirely changed : Sully's 
complaints of theſe p ings: he is not regarded. 
The count of Soiffons returns tocourt: quarrels be- 
tween him and Sully. Councils held concerning the 
armament ſet on foot by concerning the duke 
of Savoy, &c. in which Sully makes fruitleſs repre- 
ſentations againſt their proceeding: he reſolves to 
refign his employments, and to retire from court: 
his family oppoſe this : he ſends Arnaud to 
Conchini, who receives with haughtineſs his ad- 
vances : he unites with the prince of Conde : the 
wiſe advice he gives him; notwithſtanding which, 
this prince joins his enemies. Other plots of the 
court ; and Sully's difputes with the miniſters and 
courtiers. A farther account of the affair of Cleves, 
and its conclufion. 
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LL che affairs of the ki were this year, 
A 1607, ſo free from — they afford 
us ſcarce any event remarkable, or particular; but to 
compenſate for this they preſent us with a ſcene 
which, notwithſtanding its uniformity, is more 
ſtriking than uncommon cataſtrophes, in which the 
writer or the reader is only entertained with re- 
peated acts of inhumanity or corruption, ſuch acts 
as can excite no other motion than thoſe of horror 
and diſguſt. "This ftriking ſcene is the plenty and 
the quiet with which all France was overſpread : 
never were there known ſo many pleaſures and diver- 
fions as appeared this winter in Paris and at court; 
and the fame tokens of a happy reign were diſco- 
vered likewiſe over all the kingdom. This happi- 
neſs, which derived its ſource from the benevolent 
diſpoſition of Henry, reflected in its turn upon him, 
and gave him back part of the benefits he beſtowed. 
Diſengaged from the hurry and tumult of war, till 


the time preſcribed by himſelf, to complete the glory 


of his reign ſhould arrive, he had little elſe to do 
but to refign himſelf to the calm pleaſures of a 
rivate life, amongſt his faithful ſervants, and in 
is different palaces, which he viſited ſucceſſively one 
after the other : he was at Saint-Germains on the 
firſt of January, whither I could not go to pay my 
accuſtomed compliments to their majeſties : the 
Vol. V. B wound 


res ˙ — ot oc om _ 


whom I have already diſti 
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wound I had formerly received in my mouth opened 
an impoſthume, which confined me to my houſe. 

is majeſty had the goodneſs to write to me, to let 
me know how greatly he was concerned for my in- 
diſpoſition, and ſent two of his miniſters, whom he 
chiefly employed, to confer with me upon the affairs 
of government, the plan of which he always formed 
in the beginning of the year. Theſe two miniſters 
were Villeroi and the keeper of the ſeals; for Sillery, 
iſhed by this title, had 

been affociated by his — 5 with Bellievre in the 
office of chancellor, till by the death of that mini- 
ſter, which, it was foreſren, was not far off, he 
ſhould fill the employment alone. Bellievre, once 
remarkable for the ſtrength of his underſtanding, 
had been for ſome time ſo greatly altered, that it was 
neceſſary to give him a ſucceſſor, while he was ſtill 
alive: he bore this affociation ſo impatiently, although 
Si behaved with the utmoſt politeneſs to him, 
as afforded a new proof of his i ity to act 


alone D. His weakneſs increaſed daily; and return- 


ing again to a ſtate of infancy, he paid at length 


* « You ſee, faid he, to M. Baſſompierre, a man going to ſeck 
% his grave in Paris. I have ſerved as long as I was able, and now, 
«when i am found no longer fit for ſervice, I am ſent to my repoſe, 
es and to take care of the ſalvation of my ſoul, which be doing 
other peoples buſineſs did not give me time to think of before: 
4 a chanceller without ſeals is like an apothecary without drugs.” 
Journal de Baſſompierre. 

When Henry IV. required the ſeals of M. de Bellievre, in order 
to beſtow them on Sillery, he took the opportunity his journey to 
the Limoſin affo ded him for it, the great age and weakneſs of 
Bellievre not permitting bim to follow the king in it : the chancellor 
ſaid, © If his ma eſty would not make the ſeals ride poſt, he would 
6 take care to deliver them in time wherever his majeſty ſhould be. 
% —.You ſecm, fir, added he, to be afraid there is not ground 
< enough in Guienne to bury me; I am in good health, and have 
„% no deſire to live longer than I can be of ſervice to you; but I 
* ſhould think life a burden to me, ſhould you think fit to diſcharge 
% me.” P. Matt. tom. ii. liv. iii. p. 688. This great chancellor, 
whoſe probity and ſteadineſs were univerſally acknowledged, had 
ſerved under five kings. He was the author of many uſeful regula- 
tions in the chancery. He died the 5th of September, in the fol- 


lowing year, aged 78 years, He was born at Lyons. 5 
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his other children; that the 
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the laſt tribute to nature, after having paid almoſt 
all the others. 

Tux king came to Paris on the 2d of January, 
with a deſign to carry the queen to Vigny ; but I 
diſſuaded him from this journey, and he contented 
himſelf with making a tour to Fontainebleau, from 
whence he retu to Paris towards the end of 
February, in order to go to Chantilly, which was 
his ordinary reſidence during the month of March, 
it being very pleaſant there in that ſeaſon. In a 
letter he wrote to me from that place, dated March 
the 8th, he tells me, that the weather there was 

fine : that he was every day on horſeback, and 
paſſed his time very agreeably. He fixed no where, 
till, after returning to Paris on the 2oth of March, 
he ſet out immediately for Fontainebleau, where he 
ſtayed the ſpring. had fine weather during his 
journey from Paris to Fleury, whither he went to 
viſit his children who were in that palace; but from 
thence to Fontainebleau the rain accompanied him 
all the way. In the letter, in which his majeſty 
gave me a detail of this journey, he likewiſe mform- 
ed me that the dauphin had come a league to meet 
him; that he found him very handſome, as likewiſe 
who was then 
with child, was very well in health; and that they 
expected to be very ſoon at Fontainebleau. Send 
me che neus of the city; faid this prince, in a 
letter dated the iſt of April. My wife and I are 
«© in good health, as are likewiſe my fon and the 
«© reſt of my children, who are the prettieſt crea- 
«© tures in the world, and give me infinite pleaſure *.** 

THE queen was delivered on the 16th of April, 
at r o'clock at night, of her ſecond fon, who was 

* Perefixe ſays, * he loved all his children, legitimate and natural, 
« with equal affection, but with different confideration : he would 
«© not them to call him Monficur; a title which ſeems to 


« eft:ange children from their father, and to denote ſervitude and 
« ſubjeftion, but ordered them to call him Papa, a name of love 
tenderneſs. 


4% and * 
B 2 after» 
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afterwards called the duke of * Orleans. Mont- 
martin brought me the news of it immediately, in a 
billet from his majeſty ; and almoſt in the fame mo- 
ment I received a ſecond letter from him, in which 
he commanded me to cauſe the cannon to be fired. 
The birth of this prince redoubled the joy of the 
royal family ; the king, who had intended to return 
to Paris at the beginning of May, thought no longer 
of quitting Fontainebleau, from whence he only 
took a journey to viſit madam de Meret. 

HunTiNG was, as uſual, his favourite diverſion : 
although this exerciſe is not in my taſte, yet I ſhall 
venture to pronounce that it is not a very agree- 
able amuſement, fince fo great a number of perſons 
find an invincible attraction in it. The account 
that Praſlin gave me from Fontainebleau, of the 
__ his majeſty had engaged in, was not very 

ikely to alter my opinion of it. In one of his let- 
ters he gave me a relation of the manner in which 
his majeſty had ſpent one day: all the morning he 
had paſſed in fowling, hunted the wolf in the af- 
ternoon, and concluded the day with the chace of 
a ſtag, which had laſted till night, and in the midſt 
of a ſhower of rain that held three or four hours ; 
they were then fix leagues from any place where 
they could lodge, and were obliged to ride from 
thence wet through with rain, except the king only, 
who changed all his cloaths before he came to Fon- 
tainebleau, where he arrived a little fatigued indeed, 
but in high ſpirits, and perfectly fatisfied, becauſe 
he had that day taken that he had artacked. 
This is what princes call diverſion; but we muſt 
not diſpute their taſtes or pleaſures. The preceding 
day's fatigue did not prevent Henry from employing 


Hhimſelf all the next morning in viſiting his work- 


men, and running from one work-room to another. 
It is certain, added Praſlin, that at his return 


* He had no chriſtian name, dying in his fifth year, before he was 
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« from the park he felt ſome flight touches of a 
e fever; but this was nothing to him.” Henry, 
when he wrote to me on this ſubject, ſhewed him- 
ſelf a true ſportſman, for he always ſlightly paſſed 
over his fatigues, and dwelt upon what he called 
his ſucceſſes ; for example, he wrote to me, on the 
2eth of May, that he had hunted the day before 
with infinite pleaſure, and had not been incom- 
moded with the heat ; that he had taken his ſag 
very early, dined at Ponthierry at ten o'clock, 
at half an hour after two returned to Fontainebleau, 
where he found the queen, who had come to meet 
him. Another time he fays, in one of his letters, 
«© have juſt taken a ſtag, amudit great heat, and 
6 "_ great ſatisfaction. — 2 paſhons 
are thought the pur- 
chaſe — ſo = „„ * 
Tuts prince, however, was not ſo much engroſſed 
dy his pleaſures, as to any of his affairs; 
but as at that time they gave him but very little 
trouble, all he had to do was to write to me, or ſend 
for me to Fontainebleau, when he had any impor- 
tant affair to communicate to me: he ſent for me 
and the preſident Jeannin on Eaſter Wedneſday, and 
ordered his council to attend him there on the Mon- 
day after Eaſter. He never forgot to reward any 
additional trouble, by new inſtances of his bounty: 
I will not, wrote he to me, wait for requeſts from 


«© thoſe by whom I am ſerved with diligence and 


fidelity; you aſſiſt me ſo well in my affairs, that 
it is fit I ſhould aſſiſt you likewiſe in yours; I 
<< therefore aſſign you twenty thouſand crowns out 
<< of the money ariſing from the — 4 
branches of my revenue: cauſe the 1 
patches for it to be made out.” In another letter 
he ſays, I hear you are building at La Chapelle, 
and making a park there; as a friend to builders, 
and as your good maſter, I make you a preſent 
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of fix thouſand crowns, to help you to do ſome- 
© thing handſome there.” 

THERE is another ſort of letters which I received 
from Henry, that are far higher in my eſtimation, 
fince the confidence of fo great a prince ought by a 
faithful or affectionate miniſter to be preferred to 

reſents ; ſuch are thoſe in which he opened his 
— to me, and confided to me his deareſt intereſts. 
In one of theſe letters he thus expreſſes himſelf; 
A thought has occurred to nie this morning, 
„ which makes it neceſſary for me to fee you, and 
„ conſult you, as the molt faithful and affectionate 
« of all my ſervants.” It was the ſame with every 
thing that happened to diſturb his quiet. My fon 
happened to hurt himſelf in endeavouring ro break 
a horſe ; his _—_ ſent a courier expreſsly to know 
the ftate of his health, writing to me, that as a fa- 
ther and a maſter he took all imaginable intereſt in 
it. My fon was ſtill more dangerouſly ill in No- 
vember; and the king, not fatisfied with ſending 
Du Laurens his firſt phyſician to him, and recom- 
mending him in the moſt earneſt manner to his 
care, wrote to me, that I was ſo dear to him, that 
if he imagined his preſence was in the leaſt neceſ- 
ſary, he would come himſelf, to give me this proof 
of his affection; and with great goodneſs allowed 
me not only to defer my journey to Fontainebleau 
tor two days, but for all the time that I could be 
uſeful to my ſon. 

In the unhappy affair that happened at Amiens, 
where Rambures murdered my nephew D'Epinoi, 
the king being informed of the exceſſive affliction 
into which this cruel accident had plunged the bro- 
ther of the deceaſed *, ſent a perſon to viſit hun in 


Of ſeveral fons ſprung from the marriage of Peter de Melun, 
prince of Epinoi, marquis of Richebourg, and Hyppolita of Mont- 
morency, of whom (as has been before mentioned) M. de Sully had 
taken the guardianſhip, only two then remained alive ; William de 
Melun, prince of Epinoi, viſcount of Gand, conftable of Flanders, 
grand bailiff of Hainault, knight of the order of the golden fleece, 

&c. 
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his name, and three ſeveral times afterwards ſent 
him compliments of condolance. Some incendia- 
ries had endeavoured to animate the whole family 
of Epinoi againſt the count of Saint Paul“, whom 
they accuſed of having had a hand in the aſſaſſina- 
tion of my nephew. Saint Paul, juſtly offended at 
theſe reports, came to his majeſty, and, with all 
that generous confidence which innocence inſpires, 
cleared himſelf of the imputed crime, by proving 
that he was in Calais when it was committed: he 
ſpoke of the unhappy victim of this cruelty and ar- 
tifice with praiſes, and with a grief ſo fincere, that 
I myſelf he was not at Amiens, where he 
faid he might ove rugs this accident : he 

willingly have ſhed part of his 
own blood to have preſerved the unfortunate D*Epi- 
noi. He afterwards complained that his enemies, 
beſides the other injurious rts they had propa- 
ted, gave out that his majeſty had reſolved to have 
im examined in a court of juſtice, and had pro- 
miſed to treat him with great ſeverity ; that I had 
determined to behave to him with contempt, and 
get him prohibited from coming to Paris, while I 
was there. Saint Paul ſtaid three whole days in Pa- 
ris, to remove the ſuſpicions that had been con- 
ceived of him. I thought he behaved like a brave 


and gallant man upon this occaſion ; and I believe 


he was very well fatisfied with the manner in which 
I treated him. Henry was as much intereſted in 
this affair as if it had concerned him perſonally ; he 
cleared up the whole conduct of Saint Paul to me, 
and in a letter he wrote to me at that time, defired 
me not to give credit to any reports that ſhould 
come from the Baſtile, where my enemies had no 
other view but to join a ſecond misfortune to the 


Sc. it was he who had the great law-ſuit with the princeſs de 

Ligne, which will be mentioned hereafter: and Henry de Melun, 

— of Richebourg, his younger brother, who was killed by 
amdyures, 


* F.ancis d' Orleans, count of Saint Paul, 
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firſt. He exhorted me to take advantage of the 
confidence Saint Paul ſeemed to have in me, to pre- 
vent the affair from having any bad conſequence. 

I was ſtill confined to my houſe by this unfortu- 
nate accident, when the king came to me one day 
to confer with me about ſome affairs of gallantry, 
which I have forgot ; all I remember is, that I ex- 
preſſed myſelf in very ſevere terms againſt madame 
d'Angouleſme* and another perſon, who were prin- 
cipally concerned in it; and that I was bold enough 
to repreſent to Henry that amours, which fo little 
ſuited with his age and dignity, were fo many bane- 
ful wounds to his glory, and probably would end 
in ſomething ſtill more fatal. My freedom, often 
graciouſly received, 1 nothing this time but 
an extreme rage in Henry, and drew upon myſelf 
the moſt lively reproaches from him. He left my 
chamber in ſuch wrath, that he was heard to ſay 
aloud, and with great emotion, It is impoſſible 
<< to bear with this man any longer; he 1s eternall 
* contradicting me, and approves of nothi 
„ propoſe : but, by heaven, I will make him © 
„ me; he ſhall not appear in my preſence theſe ke. 
teen days.” My diſgrace appeared to all that 
were preſent as a thing abſolutely reſolved on. My 


ſervants were all afflifted ; but many others, I be- 


heve, inwardly rejoiced at it. 

AT ſeven o'clock the next morning, the king 
came to the arſenal, with five or fix perſons whom 
he brought with him in his coach. He would not 
allow my people to give me notice of his arrival ; 
but walked up to my apartment, and tapped at my 
cloſet-door himſelf. Upon my aſking, ** Who is 
<< there ?”” he replied, *© It is the king.” I knew 
his voice, and was not a little ſurpriſed at this viſit. 
Well, what are you doing here? faid he, en- 
tering with Roquelaure, De-Vic, Zamet, La-Va- 
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renne, and Erard the engineer ; for he had occafion 
to ſpeak to me about the fortifications of Calais. 
I replied, that I was writing letters, and preparing 
with for my ſecretaries. And, indeed, my table 
was all overſpread with letters and ſtates of affairs, 
—_ to la N 
« And ve you thus emp 

faid his —— 5 Ever face three o'clock,” 1 
replied. ** Well, Roquelaure,” faid the prince, 
turning to him, for how much money would you 
* this life?“ Faith, fire, not for all your 
«< treaſures,” replied Roquelaure. Henry made no 
anſwer ; but commanding every one to retire, he 
to confer with me upon matters in which it 
was 1 ble for me to be of his opinion; and this 
he eaſily perceived when I told him coldly, that I 
had no advice to give : that his majeſty having, 
doubtleſs, taken his reſolution after mature delibe- 
ration, all that remained to be done was to obey 
him, fince he was diſpleaſed when my fentiments 
happened not to agree with his. Oh, oh,” faid 
Henry, ſmiling and giving me a little tap on the 
cheek, *©* you are upon the reſerve with me, and 
are at what happened yeſterday: however, 
I am fo no longer with you; come, come, em- 
0 brace me and live with me with the fame freedom 
as uſual: for I love you not the leſs for it: on 
* the contrary, from the moment that you ceaſe to 
„ contend with me on occaſions where I am con- 
vinced you cannot approve my conduct, I thall 
believe you no longer love me.” 

IT is circumſtances like theſe that ſerve to diſco- 
ver the bottom of Henry's character; and, indeed, 
to relate them is to ſhew him in his faireſt light. 
It is common enough to ſee the miniſters and fa- 
vourites of princes fall into diſgrace; it is likewiſe 


common to ſee them deſerve ſuch uſage by a crimi- 


nal conduct. On theſe occaſions, can it be faid 
that the puniſhment is the conſequence of a fault? 
B 5 this 
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this is ſeldom the caſe. That which ought to be 
done, merely upon principles of juſtice, is often the 
effect of caprice, levity, and 8 for — 
ſeems to incapa making herſe 
heard, when * the paſſions, or when ſhe 
joins with them. 

Tur king afterwards converſed with me upon 
affairs which it is not permitted me to relate here; 
then embracing me, he bid me farewel. As he 
went out of my cloſet, he told De-Vic that he 
had provided for the fortifications of Calais; and 
raifing his voice, I here are people, faid he, fooliſh 
enough to fancy, that when I ſhew any reſent- 
© ment againſt M. de Sully, I am really in earneſt, 
„ and that it will hold a long time; but they are 
greatly deceived: for when I reflect that he ne- 
ver makes me any remonſtrances, or contradicts 
«© me but for my honour, my grandeur, and the 
advantage of my affairs, and with no view to his 
4% own intereſt, [ love him the more for his tree- 
dom, and am impatient till I tell him that I do.” 
A prince who underſtands his own intereſts, ſhould 
thus from time to time give ſtriking marks of his 
eſteem for the miniſter he has made choice of ; pro- 
vided that choice be really good, it will likewiſe ſe- 
cure to him that of the 2 which is a very eſ- 
ſential point. 

I xow return to thoſe affairs on which Villeroi 
and Sillery were, by the king's order, to confer 
with me. One of the moſt important related to 
the proteſtants. The king having in the preceding 
year granted them permiſſion to hold a convocation 
in this, they were fummoned to meet at Rochelle; 
and the deputies of which it was to be compoſed, 
were . in the provincial aſſemblies. it was 
from ſome of theſe very deputies his majeſty re- 
ceived notice that the article of the convecation at 
Gap concerning the Pepe, of which ſo much has 
been already faid, was expreſſed in their _ 
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1607. OF SULLY. 11 
However, ill- affected a part of thoſe who bore the 
greateſt ſway in this aſſembly might be, they judged 
it neceſſary to ſend three deputies to his majeſty, as 
well upon this affair, as ſome others which they 
knew would not be agreeable to him. The matter 
was this : they had determined to bring again un- 
der examination the queſtion which had been al- 
ready diſcuſſed with ſo much warmth at the aſſem- 
bly of Chatelleraut, concerning the nomination and 
number of the proteſtant deputies-general, and the 
duration of their office, as the time for which the 
preſent two were to be employed was near expired. 
THe king, by ſending the private deputies to 
me from Fontaineblean, where he then was, fol- 
lowed his uſual cuſtom on fuch occaſions, which 
was to make me acquaint the afſembly with his in- 
tentions as from mvſelf; and from a principle of af- 
fection for my brethren, reſolving, if he could not 
ſucceed by theſe means. to make uſe of his autho- 
rity. On the 27th of April. my brother was ſent 
by his majeſty to confer with me ; but as I was 
ſtill in expectation of ſeeing the king himſelf at Pa- 
ris, I kept the uties two or three days without 
giving them an antwer, which I ſhould have been 
glad to have concerted firſt with his majeſty. On 


| the sth of May, I had a letter from him, in which 


he told me that he had altered his deſign of com- 
ing to Paris, and ſeemed impatient to know what I 
had done with the deputies. ** I know already, 
«+ faid he, all they could fay to you in anſwer to 
+ thoſe repreſentations, which, in the letter I ſent 
* you by your brother, I directed you to make 
them. de La Nouè, to whom I ſpoke yeſ- 
terday in the preſence of M. de Villeroi, repeated 
to me the greateſt part of what paſſed. He tells 
me, he never ſaw ſo many fools in one ſet of 
men, and named Rivet among others. It can- 
not be doubted but that the deputies, before they 

B 6- « aw 
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4% faw you, conſulted firſt with M. du Pleſſis, who 
« inſtrufted them what to fay.” 

I wRoTE ſuch a letter to the aſſembly as his ma- 
jeſty required of me: I exhorted them not to arro- 
gate to themſelves any power, with regard to the 
article concerning the general deputies, which be- 
longed to the police, or the government : I repre- 
ſented to them that the offices of the general depu- 
ties ought to laſt three years, leſs time not being 
ſufficient to give them a thorough knowledge of 
affairs; and that they ought not to content them- 
ſelves with naming two deputies only; becauſe, as 
the choice was not confirmed by the general aſſem- 
blies till private ones had been firſt conſulted (a for- 
mality that took up a great deal of time) if any ac- 
cident happened to one of theſe deputies, the part 
would want an agent with the king; therefore if 
inſtead of two, they always propoſed fix to his ma- 
jeſty, the vacancy would be ſupplied immediately 

y his naming one of the fix pointed to him in the 
liſt. With regard to the Pope, I remonſtrated to 
them, that by again urging a queſtion which had 
been already pronounced uſeleſs and diſreſpectful to 
the Pope, who by his gentle and pacific character 
merited a quite different treatment, they ran the 
danger of lofing, through their own faults, and for 
a trifle of no conſideration, that calm and happy 
fituation which had ſo long been the end of their 
wiſhes. I referred them to the ſentiments they had 
formerly acknowledged, and concluded my letter b 
repreſenting to them, in the moſt forcible —_— 


could, that diſobedience of any kind to their maſter 


was dangerous; but that an unjuſt and unreaſonable 
diſobedience would infallibly end in their deſtruction. 

I LIKEWISE got ſome a—_ whoſe influ- 
ence with the party I was ſenſible was greater than 
mine, to write to them in the fame terms, and en- 
treat them to hear, and conſider with attention, the 


arguments Montmartin had to add to theirs. 1 fixed 
upon 
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him to be the bearer of this letter; and his 
majeſty on this occaſion thought him qualified to be 
the —_— of his will to the aſſembly. I like- 


wiſe uſe of another motive to influence their 
reſolutions, which his majeſty expected would have 
ſome weight ; and this was, that as the Rochellers 
had lately ſolicited the grant of two thouſand livres 
for their college, I gave them to underſtand that his 
majeſty would judge by the reſpect and deference 
which they induced their brethren to pay to his or- 
ders, whether they merited this favour from him. 
Some days afterwards I received a letter from the 
king, in which he informed me, that Montmartin 
and the deputies ſent by him had been indeed tole- 
rably well received by the aſſembly; but that they 
had not ſhewn all the reſpect they ought to have 
done, either to the ſpeeches of the firſt, or to my 
letters, and thoſe that were added to them, the au- 
thors of which had been ſtiled in deriſion, The 
„ four prophets of the church.” The accounts 
Montmartin ſent from time to time of the diſpoſiti- 
on of the aſſembly were not more to Henry's ſatiſ- 
faction. If this holds,” ſays he in a letter to me, 
they will be kings, and we the aſſemblies.“ 
However, that party which was for the king carried 
it at laſt. The zeal Montmartin exerted in this aſ- 
ſembly was rewarded by the king with a penfion, 
although it could not be ſaid that his ſucceſs was 
complete with regard to the obſtacles he had fur- 
mounted : yet he thought he had done all that was 
ible to be done, fince he was able to declare to 
his majeſty that his will had been obeyed. ** Mont- 
„martin,“ ſays Henry in a letter to me, has 
taken great pains in this affair, tho” to little pur- 
„ poſe, which he will not believe; he has brought 
„ the ſhadow, but the ſubſtance remains; the ar- 
„ ticle of Gap having no more than two voices.“ 
Tux church of Pons gave an inftance of great 
boldneſs, when by ridiculouſly applying to —_ 
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the manner of governing in religious affairs by de- 
puties-general, ſhe took the liberty to name three 
perſons to the king, Verac, Longchamp, and Ber- 
tauville, to be inveſted in quality of particular de- 
puties with the government of that city. Hen 
anſwered only by his edicts: but he was not le 

offended with: this infolence, than at the informati- 
ons he received of the private conferences Leſdigui- 
eres and Muarat held together; as likewiſe of the 
diſreſpect ſhewn by the miniſter Chamier to the 
conſtable, in paſſing through Montelimar. I after- 


wards made this miniſter clear himſelf to Henry of 


the faults that had been charged upon him. 
TowaRrDs the cloſe of this year, the Rochellers 
gave the king another cauſe of diſguſt with them, 
y writing in a body, without his majeſty's know- 
ledge or mine, to the king of England, to demand 
the liberty of a Scotch miniſter, named- Melvin, 
who had impriſoned in the Tower of London 
for having publifhed ſome injurious writings againſt 
the king and his council. The Rochellers had no- 
thing to ſay in their own defence, againſt a fact 
which the miniſter Primroſe himſelf, who had car - 
ried their diſpatches to England, confeſſed to his 
majeſty, and was, in conſideration of this confeſ- 
fion, permitted by the king to exerciſe the miniſterial 


functions at Bourdeaux : but what rendered the Ro- 
chellers ſtill more criminal, was, that they attempt-- 


ed to give this prifoner a retreat in their city, and to 


wholly inexcufable. The king of England did not 
ure much entreaty to grant to a city he had an 
ion for, ſo ſmall a favour as the enlargement of 
a ſtranger he was glad to have out of his kingdom; 
nor am I certain but that the council of London 
found a ſecret fatisfaftion in making the king of 


France ſuch a preſent : but Henry, beſides the con- 


fideration of his authority, which was . 


allow him to preach in their churches; which car- 
ried in it ſuch an affectation of independence as was 
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ſuch a procedure, had the ſame reaſon for not re- 
ceiving him into his domunions, as King James had 
for driving him out of his. He ſent Bullion to con- 
fer with me upon this affair, which was alſo the 
ſubject of many letters I received from him, or from 
Villeroi by his orders. I was likewiſe commiſſioned 
by the king to demand from the Rochellers an ex- 
2 of this conduct, to reproach them with 
their temerity, and to prevail upon them to implore 
a pardon for it of his Majeſty, who appeared per- 
ly fatisfied with every ſtep I took in this affair. 
AMoNG many real faults charged upon that city, 
it was found that there were ſome groundleſs and 
unproved imputations. The jeſuits being defirous 
of ſending ane of their fociety to preach in Ro- 
chelle, La V arenne, father Cotton, and. ſome others, 
choſe father Seguiran * tor that purpoſe ; and, that 
they might not hazard a refuſal from his majeſty, 
they applied to Beaulieu and Freſne, the two ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, who, by their own authority, and 
without mentioning 1t to his majeſty, delivered to 
this father letters by which he was entitled to preach 
in Rochelle. The jeſuit accordingly preſented him- 
ſelf at the city gates, and being aſked who he was, 
replied boldly, ** I am Seguiran, of the company 
of Jeſus, who, by virtue of the king's letters, am 
« come to preach in this city.” Go back again,” 
faid the centinel very diſreſpectfully, we know 
very well that Jeſus had no companions, and that 
« you have no letters from the king.” The Rochel- 
lers, without hearing more, obliged the father to go 
back. Seguiran in a rage threatened to complain to 
the king, and did not fail to keep his word. He 
was fo well ſeconded by his partizans at court, who, 
concealing all or part of the truth from his majeſty, 
exaggerated the diſreſpect that had been ſhewn to his 
orders, in ſuch a manner, that Henry in a billet, 


® Gaſpar Seguiran, afterwards confefſor to Lewis XIII. 
| W 
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which expreſſed great rage and impatience, deſired 
I would immediately attend him at Fontainebleau. 

I FOUND the court in an uproar, and the king fur- 
rounded by perſons who uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to up his reſentment. ** So,” faid he, as ſoon 
as he ſaw me, your people at Rochelle have ated 
«« ina ſtrange manner: ſee the reſpect they ſhew 
„ me, and the gratitude they expreſs for the friend- 
„ ſhip I have diſcovered for them, and the favours 
„they have received from me.” He then related 
the fact to me, with an air that ſhewed he was de- 
termined to chaſtiſe them for the fault; but after- 
wards taking me aſide, I have been obliged to a 
«© pear angry, ſaid he, to filence thoſe who are ſoli- 
«*« citous to find ſomething to blame in my conduct. 
«© But the Rochellers have not been entirely in the 
„ wrong ; for I neither gave orders for thoſe letters, 
„% nor was informed of their intention to procure 
« them; if I had, I ſhould have taken care to pre- 
vent their being granted. However, you muſt 
4 think of ſome means to ſettle this matter, without 
% diſcovering what the ſecretaries of ſtate have done; 
„for that will produce bad conſequences for all 
« their other diſpatches.” 

AFTER ſettling with his majeſty what was fitteſt 
to be done, I wrote to the Rochellers that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary they ſhould make ſome ſubmiſſion 
to the king, and affure him of their ſorrow for hays 
ing offended him. I inſinuated to them, that by a 
little obedience this affair would end advantageouſly 
for them : I affured them, that the letters had been 
granted without his majeſty's knowledge, but that 

ſhould have no farther trouble of that kind, 

that the king would put an end to this without 
encroaching upon their privileges : and, laftly, that 
I would take all imaginable care to manage their in- 
tereſts, together with two or three of their beſt and 
waſeſt citizens, whom ] defired them to fend to me. 
The method I took was, to procure father Seguiran 
other 
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other letters figned by his majeſty himſelf, by virtue 
of which he preached at Rochelle a few days, at the 
end of which he was recalled ; a medium with which 
the jcſuits themſelves did not appear diffatisfied. 
Bur it was extremely difficult to find one that 
would content the city of Poitiers. From the time 
that this city had been conſtrained to admit the 
jeſuits, I was fatigued with repeated complaints of 
theſe fathers from the biſhop, the lieutenant-general, 
and the principal inhabitants, either ſeparately or in 
a body. Theſe complaints, which were not made 
by the proteſtants only, but even by the catholics 
themſelves, turned chiefly upon the great number of 
1zans the jeſuits had gained at Poitiers, who on 
their arrival had given them poſſeſſion of a college, 
and expended great ſums of money upon houſes and 
furniture for them, and had even endowed them 
with the richeſt benefices in that diſtrict: yet that 
theſe fathers, who had been ſettled amongſt them up- 
wards of two years, and during that time had the 
moſt part of the youth of the city committed to their 
care, had been of no advantage to them; a misfor- 
tune of which they were more ſenfible, having had 
before, as they alledged, good colleges, and excellent 
maſters. To theſe they added complaints of more 
conſequence, accuſing the jeſuits of fowing diſſen- 
fions in the city, and in the whole province; and 
earneſtly entreated that they might be recalled, and 
a royal college founded. It was not pofhble for me 
to do them much ſervice with Henry, who lately 
had carried his complaiſance for the order they 
complained of fo far, as to grant, at their folicita- 
tion, that his heart thould be depoſited in their col- 
lege of La Fleche, inſtead of the church of Notre 


Dame, where it was the cuſtom to depoſit the hearts 


of our deceaſed kings. It was upon this occaſion 
that a canon of that church, meeting a jeſuit about 
the time that this diſtinction was granted to his ſo- 


put 
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put the king's heart into La Fleche, or la fleche into 
the king's heart “. 

NoTw 8 the favours his majeſty was 
ev owering upon the jeſuits, this ſociety 
— Ber thought themſelves ſtill more obliged to 
the king of Spain, ſince he continued to ſupport all 
their deſigns ; deſigns which they carried on in the 
kingdom, and even in the midſt of the court itſelf. 
The Spanith ambaſſador freely diſcloſed to the great 
number of friends this crown had amongſt us, that 
his catholic majeſty was reſolved to prevent, by every 
method in his power, a king ſo ambitious, ſo prudent, 
ſo able a general as Henry was, whoſe reputation 
was ſo high, and who was ſo cloſely cormected with 
the proteſtants, from executing thoſe great ſchemes, 
which the money, the arms, and amunition of all 
kinds he was amaſſing, gave but two much reaſon to 
believe he had projected; that it was neceſſary, 
therefore, to prevent his taking wing, fince nothing 
could reſiſt him in his flight, and find him ſufficient 
employment within his own kingdom, by making 
uſe, for the ſame purpoſes as they had done during 
the league, of the enmity there was between the two 
religions eſtabliſhed in France; that this was the 
buſineſs of all the catholics in Europe, whoſe fears 
were ſo much the more reaſonable, as Henry had 
ſhewn by the protection he had granted to the United- 
Provinces, that he knew how to weaken the only 
power capable of making any great effort in their fa- 
vour ; and that it was, therefore, neceſſary to act in 
the ſame manner towards him, by endeavouring to 
conſume his forces before they undertook openly to 
procure ſatisfaction. | 

Ix theſe diſcourſes I was till leſs fpared than any 
other perſon. It was ſaid, that I had prevailed up- 
on his majeſty to- undertake greater things than any 


* I ſhould have thought it more for M. de Sully's honour not to 


Have repeated a pun ſo filly and full of malignity as this. La feche 


is French for ar arrow. 
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other king of France had attempted for theſe five 
hundred years, and that my chief aim was the de- 
ſtruction of the catholic religion. This laſt ch 
is the only one I deny; and it is, indeed abſolutely 
falſe : but they thought themſelves ſufficiently au- 
thorized to load me with it, as it was the moſt like 
to make ſome impreſſion. I alledge nothing agai 
the ambaſſador without foundation. Some of the 
eccleſiaſtics, whom he had confided theſe ſecrets to, 
had ſtill love enough for their country to be offended 
with ſuch diſcourſe ; they thought they fatisfied fuf- 
ficiently their conſcience, and their honour, by oblig- 
ing cardinal Du-Perron and his brother, to whom 
they repeated what had been ſaid, to ſwear by their 
faith, and the holy evangeliſts, that would not 
name them. It cannot be imagined, that the two 
Du-Perrons would forge an impaſture : all was too 
circumſtantial. They repeated but the words of the 
ambaſſador, who hkewiſe ſaid, that the affair 
was already ſo far advanced, that it was no longer 
to be a mere project only ; for that many good 
eccleſiaſtics, and friends of his catholic majeſty, had, 
and did ſtill labour fo effe for its ſucceſs, that 
a happy revolution was ſoon to be expected: beſides, 
it was not only in his court that theſe informations 
were given to the king. He received them from all 
foreign courts, where the Spaniſh ambaſſadors pub- 
licly declared, that the ballance began to lean too 
much on the fide of France to make it poſſible for a 

e to continue long between the two crowns. It 
was likewiſe added, that the Spaniards ſupported theſe 
diicourſes by the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours, and the 
practice of every kind of artifice, to deprive France 
of her friends and allies. 

HENRV, alarmed as he had good reaſon to be, 
with theſe informations, which multiplied on every 
fide, had from the latter end of the lat year talked 
of them to me; and ſent La-Varenne for me one 
morning ſo very early that I found him „ 
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foon as he was dreſt, he took my hand, faying, ** My 
friend, I want to confer with you on ſome mat- 
ters of importance. We will go into my library, 
*© that we may not be ſoon interrupted ; for altho* 
„ have ſome touches of the gout, I ſhall continue 
„to walk as uſual, if poſſible. After relating to 
me the advices he had received, Well, confeſs 
<< freely, faid he, that you are not grieved to find 
by what | have told you, your opinion confirmed, 
that it is neceſſary great kings ſhould reſolve to 
* be either hammers or anvils, when they have 
powerful rivals, and never depend too ſecurely 
upon a perfect tranquility. I do not deny but that 
I have often conteſted this point with you; but 
* fince it is now clear that you were in the right, let 
„us, at leaſt, endeavour to reduce theſe rivals to 
*« ſuch a condition, that when I am dead they may 
not carry their deſigns into execution, which pro- 
*© bably they will then find it eaſier to do than dur- 
ing my life, who am well acquainted with all 
their arts. I am not fo ſtupid, continued Henry, 
to take vengeance at my own expence upon your 
*© huguenots for the tricks they ſometimes play me; 
they deceive themſelves greatly if they imagine I 
„know not the difference between my 

<< theirs, and that it is eaſy for me to deſtroy them 
© whenever I pleaſe : but I ſhall not for a _ 
<< offence, or to ſatisfy others, weaken my ſtate fo 
* much by _ them, as to become a prey to 
my enemies. would rather give them two 
* blows, than receive one from them.” *+ There- 
* fore,” purſued he, rifing in his temper as he ſpoke, 
** fince the malice of theſe raſcals is fo great, we 
* muſt endeavour to prevent it; and, by heaven I 
„ fwear, for they have kindled my rage, if they 
o r their plots againſt my perſon and my ſtate, 
„ for I was informed yeſterday that there are de- 
ſigns laid againſt both, if they once oblige me to 
take up arms, I will do it in ——— 
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„they ſhall curſe the hour when they diſturbed my 
« quiet. Therefore make all the neceſſary prepa- 
<« rations, and provide arms, ammunition, artillery, 
% and money in abundance; and conſider of ſome 
% motto for this approaching year 1607, that may 
6 expreſs the reſolutions we have juſt taken; that if 
«© they make war on us like foxes, we will make it 
„ on them like lions.” I was charmed to hear the 
king talk in this manner, and obeyed his orders with 
joy. Upon the gold medals, which I preſented him 
with on the beginning of the year, was repreſented 
the temple of Janus, a lily ſeemed to keep the door 
ſhat, which was ſtill further explained by this motto: 
Clauſi, cavete recludam.” Henry was pleaſed 
with the invention, and thought I had ſucceeded 
very well in expreſſing his reſolution not to ſuffer 
himſelf to be prevented by his enemies. 

IT was with great difficulty that he could help re- 
garding as ſuch fix or ſeven perſons of his court, 
againſt whom, among many others, he was con- 
tinually receiving informations. The whole houſe 


of Lorraine was comprehended in theſe informa- 


tions, which was the cauſe that Henry, in a let- 
ter he wrote to me one day, made uſe of this expreſ- 
fion : All the croſſes of Lorraine are falſe, and I 
am afraid the flowers- de- luce are not free from the 
contagion.“ To theſe complaints his majeſty often 
added reproaches on me, for appearing publicly to have 
ſtronger connexions with thoſe princes than was con- 
fiſtent between perſons whoſe principles were ſo diffe- 
rent. Though | looked upon the injurious reports that 
were made of Mefheurs de Lorraine to be abſolute- 
ly falſe, yet I thought I owed ſo much complaifance 
to my prince, as to mention them to one of the fa- 
mily, who might give him the moſt cauſe for uneaſi- 
neſs. I did fo, and in return received aſſurances of 
obedience and attachment fo ——— ſincere, that 
I thought myſelf under an obligation to undeceive 
his majeſty in this reſpect. I intreated him to do 

mie 
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me the juſtice to believe that I would, without heſi- 
tating a moment, break of any connection which 
appeared to me in the imalleſt degree prejudicial to 
his authority ; and fince he permitted me to offer 
him my advice upon this head, 1 repreſented to him, 
that even his own intereſt required I ſhould not 
abandon the perſon of whom he complained : for 
although it thould be ſuppoſed, that he concealed 
from ine ſome part of his ſentiments, yet, while I 
continued to preſerve ſome influence over him, I 
was very certain he would never his diſcon- 
tent ſo far, as to be guilty of any breach of his du 
towards him ; and that it appeared abſolutely - 
ſary to me, in order to prevent giving any a en- 
8080 to perſons who — be 2 wa. + - af- 
feed with an i tion of diſloyalty, as 2 de- 
ſerved it leſs, to be ſilent, and wait for a full diſ- 
covery with patience. 

W1TH regard to thoſe other perſons who were 
comprehended in this accuſation, the king told me 
nothing of which I had not been informed before 
him: but whenever I endeavoured to ſearch into the 
bottom of theſe reports, I was always convinced 
there had been but little foundation tor them. I 
was likewiſe ſo well acquainted with the motive that 
had induced theſe liars to propagate their ſlanders, 
that at length I took a reſolution to give credit to 
none of them ; and heard them without reply name 
ſeveral perſons whom they found a malignant joy in 
abufing : not but it was certain, that the Spaniſh 
party at court was very conſiderable; I have been 
the firſt to acknowledge this truth, and none knew 
better than myſelf thoſe who profeſſed themſelves 
friends to it : but what probability was there, that in 
this affociation, which they would endeavour to 
keep ſecret, they ſhould introduce perſons who 
were known to have a long and invincible averſion 
to it | 

To this Henry anſwered, that it was ftill very 

| dangerous 
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that there never ſhould be any confpiracy 
in the ſtate, which they did not enterta.n hopes of 
engaging the nobleſt and greateſt part of ihe court 
to join; and again repeated his importunities, that I 
would diſcover and prevent thoſe ſuppoſed plots. Al- 


though I agreed with him in his maxim, yet I op- 
ſed it by another which ſeemed no leſs inconteſta- 
ble, that he ought not to think of puniſh:ng thoſe 


crimes, as yet barely formed in the imagination, and 
carried no r than wiſhes ; but only to be ſtrict- 
ly attentive to prevent their maturity, by ſeparating, 
as if without deſign, thoſe ſeeds that gave riſe to 
them. And this ought always to be the buſineſs of 
the miniſter rather the maſter. But at moſt, 
what could theſe people, repreſented in fuch dread- 
ful colours, be able to perform? It was by this re- 


flection that I endeavoured to calm the mind of the 


king: Was not his ſingle perſon more formidable 
than a thouſand of theirs ? and were not his ſervants, 
whom he knew to be faithful, a ſecure defence 
againſt his enemies? Henry had no enemies among 
them whom he could not, by a fingle word, make 
tremble ; and during his life, there was no reaſon 
to apprehend that the peace of the government would 
be diſturbed by any revolution. 

Turs is almoſt all that paſſed on the occaſion, be- 
tween his majeſty and I, either by meſſages or let- 
ters, which he often ſent me by the duke of Rohan. 
Henry at length followed the advice I gave him, 
which was to trace this bufineſs through — a 
and act with policy rather than force. I did not be- 
hold this employment in the ſame light with others 
that the king had charged me with in his court: I 
took ſeveral journeys thither on this account, and 
neglected nothing which I thought capable of diſh- 
pating theſe malignant vapours. I even offered his 
majeſty to devote to it all the time he permitted me 
to ſpend at my houſes in the country, and to purſue 
my enquiries, without ceaſing, near him: I agreed 

with 
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with him that the letters I ſent him on this ſubject 
ſhould be written in a cypher which it was not poſ- 
fible for any other to underſtand, or counterfeit : 
I ſent Deſcartes to Barrault to give him inſtructions 
concerning every thing it was neceſſary he ſhould do 
and fay at Madrid, both upon this ſubject and ſeve- 
ral others, among which was the affair relating to a 
memorial that was 1 by the Spaniſh ſecretary, 
on the 5th of April, to the king at Fontainebleau. 

In this memorial, his majeſty was requeſted to 
give orders for reſtoring to the Spaniards a certain 
capture made by Grammont, and of which he had 
retuſed to make reſtitution, without a command from 
his majeſty. To ſettle this affair, all that was ne- 
ceſſary was a perfect knowledge of the law relating 
to ſhi ; for the capture was of that nature. 
The Spaniſh miniſter maintained that this law had 
nothing to do with veſſels and pieces of ordnance, 
which belonged immediately to kings and ſovereign 
princes, and of which they were actually making 
uſe. Neither the law which was quoted, nor the 
matter in diſpute, ſeemed fo clear to the council, as 
Spain would have had it. Villeroi replied, that 
when the famous fleet ſent by the deceaſed king of 
Spain againſt England was diſperſed in the Channel, 
they had, indeed, procured the wrecks that came 
to Calais to be reſtored; but that this reſtitu- 
tion was looked upon as a matter of favour rather 
than right. The king referred it to me to decide 
this queſtion by the authority and examples of the 
archives of the monarchy. 

THE proceedings this year in Flanders, betwcen 
Spain and the United-Provinces, will appear to have 
conſequences very different for us. From the be- 
ginning of the campaign, ſome hopes were conceiv- 
ed, that a peace would be ſtill delayed for a con- 
fiderable time longer. Du-Terrall attempted to ſur- 

riſe the town of Sluys for the Spaniards : he opened 
himſelf a paſſage by petarding, and advanced fo far 
| at 
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at the head of the ſoldiers, which had been given 
him by the archduke for this enterprize, that he 
would, doubtleſs, have taken the place, if he had 
been better ſupported ; but his foldiers being ſeized 
by a ſudden panic, fled : and thus abandoned he was 


obliged to retire, without drawing any advantage 
from his aſſault. The prince of attacked 


pr 


made. An ave 


I BELIEVE I have not related what 
council upon this occaſion. It was there 
that it was unreaſonable to the king ſhould 
every year extend two millions for the ſervice of the 
States, without drawing any advantage from it : 
that the example ſet by queen Elizabeth afforded us 
a very uſeful leſſon; that the Dutch had reaſon 
to think themſelves happy, if we affiſted them un 
the ſame conditions. There was nothing ſurprii 
in this opinion of the council, except its being ſup- 
ported, as it was obſerved, only by the zealous ca- 
tholics ; thoſe very catholics who would have facri- 
ficed every thing for the ſucceſs of their project to 
unite France and Spain. Probably it will not be 
eaſy to gueſs what end theſe — purſued 
meaſures in a ſo contradictory to ea 
other. But I explain it: they were far from 
believing the offers of the Dutch as fincere as they 
really were; and, in their opinion, there needed 
no more to create diſcord between the king and the 
States, than to accept their propoſition. It was, 
therefore, reſolved to accept it, while I diſcovered 
Vos. V. . C no 
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no otherways my diſlike of this meaſure than by re- 
fuſing my voice. 

HowEvER, it fell out quite contrary to their ex- 
pectations. The council of the U nited-Provinces * 
received this overture gladly, and conſented to give 
the king fix towns in hoſtage, which he ſhould chuſe 
himſelf, provided he furniſhed them with two mil- 
lions, and a certain quantity of powder, and favour- 
ed as formerly their levies of ſoldiers in France. 
Buzenval, as has been already obſerved, e re- 
turned the preceding winter, ſignified this reſolu- 
tion to our counſellors, who in the perplexity they 
were caſt into by it, knew no longer either what to 
fay, or what determination to take. And I am of 
opinion, that inſtead of mortifying I did them a real 
ſervice, by ſhewing them, as I did in full council, 
with what ipitation they had formed their firſt 
reſolves : convinced them, that the different 

lies granted voluntarily each year By his ma- 
jeſty to the States, did not amount to near fo 
as that they now demanded of him: that the 
towns they offered were not, upon examination, a 
ſafficient ſecurity for our money. In a word, I 
taxed, with ſtill more ſatisfaction on their part than 
my own, all the arguments they had urged with 
and abſurdity. This was an extraordinary 
council, compoſed of the king, the count of Soiſſons, 
the chancellor Bellievre, Sillery, Chateau-neuf, Vil- 
leroi, Chateau-vieux, as captain of the guards, and 
myſelf. No one having any thing to reply, it was 
no longer debated whether the offered towns ſhould 
be accepted ; and we confined ourſelves to the for- 


There can be no doubt but the United-Provinces, at that time, 
really deſigned, not only to put themſelves under the protection of 
France, but even to ſubmit to its ſovereignty. See their deliberation 
on this affair in Vitturio Siri (Mem. Recond. vol. I. page 418.) : but 
fince it was neceſſity alone which compelled them to it, this diſpo- 
fition could not be very fincere : nor would they have continued in it 
long. I apprehend the beſt meaſures which could be followed, were 
thoſe the duke of Sully prevailed on the council to take. 
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mer terms of friends and allies of the United-Pro- 
vinces, either offenſive or defenſive ; the prerext of 
which, as expreſſed in the treaty, for the States 
would have it one, was to make peace between 
them and the king of Spain. 

Taz States, to whom this artful 
gave a fair colour for throwing the blame u 


would not admit the change; but abſolutely de- 
clared, that fince the were refuſed the money they 


had occaſion for, having been promiſed it, 
— of 


they were reduced to the peace 
with their enemy, and that we ſhould fee it con- 
cluded immediately. This was not what his ma- 
jeſty expected, who had promiſed himſelf he ſhould 
be able to keep things as they were a conſiderable 
time longer, by giving the Dutch the fame ſupplies 
and aſſiſtances as uſual; and had for that purpoſe 
advanced them the _ of fix hundred thou 
livres at the beginning of the year : but they took 
his money without altering their deſign of 5 a> 
tion of arms. And it was apparently to prevent 
the reproaches they had reaſon to expect from us, 
that we were again importuned with the fame pro- 
poſals of towns given in hoſtage, and of fubmiſſion 
to the French domination, which they knew we 
had no inclination to accept. They likewiſe en- 
deavoured to get a more confiderable ſum of money 
from us. Aerſens, on his return to Paris the be- 
un g of April, had the aſſurance to demand a 
arther ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. Henry 
had his revenge; but, although he refuſed Atrſens, 
he neglected no other means to prevail upon the 
States to ſuſpend their reſolution of an accom- 
modation, notwithſtanding, he faid, that from that 
moment it was but too clear to him that the point 
was already fixed on amongſt them. 

PREAUX and Ruſſy had already been commiſſioned 
by the king to make ſome repreſentation to the 
States upon this ſubject. His majeſty, who looked 

C2 upon 
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upon it as a piece of neceſſary policy to have ſome 
perſon, on lus part, to affiſt at the general aſſembly 
of the States, which had been ſummoned to meet 
on the 6th of May, and in which they were to ap- 
point deputies to acquaint him with their motives 
for agreeing to a cellition of arms, thought proper 
to order me to ſend Buzenval thither again with 
the utmoſt ſpeed, and aſſociated Jeannin with him 
in the commiſſion. Their inſtructions differed but 
little from thoſe which had been given to La-Bode- 
rie * on the ſubject of the ſuſpenſion of arms. I de- 
hvered to Buzenval his appointments, as formerly, 
for ſix months, comprehending only the expences 
which Franchemen, his ſecretary, might have been 
at in his maſter's abſence. 
, * were in this fituation when we heard 
news of a t naval vic gained, on the 
+ 25th of April, by the fleet ry United-Pro- 
vinces, over that of the Spaniards ; and almoſt im- 
mediately after, Buzenval ſent us a relation of it, 
which was as follows: Alvares Avila t, the Spaniſh 
admiral, was ordered to cruiſe near the Streights of 
Gibraltar, to hinder the Dutch from entering the 
Mediterranean, and to deprive them of the trade of 
the Adriatic. The Dutch, to whom this was a 
moſt ſenſible mortification, gave the command of 
ten or twelve veſſels to one of their ableſt ſeamen, 
named Heemſkerk &, with the title of vice-admiral, 
and ordered him to go and reconnoitre this fleet, 
and attack it. Avila, tho' already near twice as 
ſtrong as his enemy, yet provided a reinforcement 
of twenty fix great ſhips, ſome of which were of 
a thouſand ton burden, and augmented the num- 
ber of his troops to three thouſand five hundred 
* Antony Le-Fevre de La Boderie. 


＋ Other hiſtorians ſay, Monday zoth of April: there are alſo 
me other differences in the accounts of the action, but of little mo- 


ment, See De Thou, book cxxxviii, Le Merc, Frang. anno 1607, 


and other hiſtorians. 
I D. John Alvarts d' Avila. $ Jacob Heemſkerk. 
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men. With this acceſſion of ſtrength, he thought 
himſelf fo ſecure of victory, that he „ a 2 
dred and ntlemen with him only to 
witneſſes wal . — of Randi out 
to ſea, as he ought to have done, with fuch cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs, he poſted himſelf under the town 
and caſtle of Gibraltar, that he might not be ob- 
liged to fight but when he thought proper. 
HEEMSKERK, who had taken none of theſe pre- 
cautions, no ſooner perceived that his enemy feemed 
to fear him, than he advanced to attack him, and 
immediately began the moſt furious battle that ever 
was fought in the memory of man. It laſted eight 
whole hours. The Dutch vice-admiral. at tlie = 
gi attacked the veſſel in which the Spanith 
— grappled it, and was ready to board 
her. A cannon- ball, which wounded him in the 
thigh ſoon after the fight began, left him only an 
hour's life, during which, and till within a mo- 
ment of his death, he continued to give orders as 
if he felt no When he found himſelf ready 
to expire, —_— his ſword to his 
obliging him, and all that were with him, to bind 
— by an oath, either to conquer or die. 
The lieutenant cauſed che lame oath to be taken by 
the people in all the other veſſels, where nothing 
was heard but a cry of Victory or death. 
At length, the 2 were victorious; they had 
loſt only two veſſels, and about two hundred and 
fifty men: the Spaniards loſt ſixteen ſhips ; three 
were confumed by fire, and the others, among 
which was the admiral's ſhi , run aground. Avila, 
with thirty-five captains, of his volunteers, and 
two tho eight hundred ſoldiers, loſt their lives 
in the fight; a memorable action, which was not 
only the fource of tears and affliction to many wi- 
dows and private perſons, but filled all Spain with 
THis, indeed, * ing the war by a glori- 
4 ous 
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ous ſtroke; for the negotiations were not laid aſide, 
but were n on with the greater vi- 
gour for it. At firſt, they would have had them 
confidered as meaſures propoſed only by the marquis 
Spinola, or at moſt, by the archduke, without any 
mention made of the king of Spain: and ſome per- 
ſons were weak enough to believe, that the whole 
affair was conducted without the participation of 
his catholic majeſty. But a very little reflection 
would have convinced them, that it was not at all 
— that either Spinola or the archduke would 

ve ventured to negotiate with the mortal enemies 
of Spain, either for a peace or a truce of any length, 
for both were talked of, without, at leaſt, the ſe- 
cret conſent of the king of Spain, or of thoſe that 
governed him. This prince had alr reſolved 
upon it, as afterwards appeared; and if any per- 
plexity was obſerved, it proceed either from the 
nature of the buſineſs itſelf, or from the dilatorineſs 
of the council of Madrid ; or, perhaps, from thoſe 
to whom, for form's fake, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to communicate his reſolution, which was not 


patches was that which he received the latter end 
of May, importing, that in Flanders they waited 


for nothing to conclude the articles, but a promiſe 
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tion of Don Diego D'Ibarra, which it was faid he 
had actually procured. To the account of which 
Henry gave me of thoſe proceedings, in a letter he 
wrote to me from Monceaux, the 24th of May, I 
anſwered, that he might look upon the ratification 
of Spain as a thing abſolutely certain, and conſe- 
quently the peace or a long truce: that apparently 
it would be under this laſt title, as moſt proper to 
conceal the ſhame of the Spaniards, that the agree - 
ment would be made. To which I added, agree 
able to what I had {aid before, that Spain yielded 
to neceſſity, taking it for granted, that the did not, 
under this ſtep, conceal a ſnare by which ſhe hoped 
one day to regain all that ſhe now facriticed to the 
exigence of her affairs. 

PINOLA'S ſecretary. had no commiſſion for the 
ſcheme of ratification, as had been reported ; for 
otherwiſe it would certainly have arrived at Flan- 
ders, and even at Paris, before the end of July, as 
— had expected: either new obſtacles were 
raiſed, or Spain, for other reaſons, thought proper 
to delay it for ſome time longer, fince it appeared 
not to be dated till the 18th of September. I was 
zmong the firſt that knew it, from the archduke's 
am r, who afterwards cauſed the to be 

read at Paris, with circumſtances very 

r the Spaniards, which Henry would not believe. 
The Spaniards, faid he, if it had been true, would 
not have been fo long without faying it. I wrote 
him, at Fontainebleau, an account of what the am- 
baſſador had faid to me upon this fubjet ; and my 
anſwer to him, the plainneſs of which highly pleaſed 
his majeſty. The firſt diſpatch that was expected 
from Holland, and which came, at length, on the 
14th of October, ſhewed us exactly what we ought 
to think of this paper, which was wiſhed for with 
ſo much impatience. 

By this his catholic majeſty not only approved of 
the treaty for the — of arms, 9 

4 
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been made by the archduke, but likewiſc engaged his 
royal word to ratify all that ſhould be concluded by 
this prince, or his agents, with the council of the 
United-Provinces, either for a peace, or a long 
truce, leaving the choice to them, as if it had been 
ſettled and concluded by himſelf. He promiſed to 
uſe his whole authority in enforcing the ſtrict ob- 
tervation of it throughout all his dominions, under 
2 great penalty ; providing only, that if nothin 

thould N- 8 —_ the negociators, the 
preient treaty ſhould be deemed null, and neither of 
the parties be capable of demanding any other right 
trom it, than that which they had before; and 
that every thing thould remain in the fame ſtate 
they were at the time of the preſent ratification. 
It was written and ſigned in Spanuth, ©* Yoel Rey,” 
and in a placart, with which the ſtates were of- 
fended : but they were 2 they All ſatisfied with the 


form, except objected to theſe 
words: — or prejudcing the rights the 
parties, which were 


fition that would be 914 —＋ 4 The 
raiſed ſtill more — about its being ſti 
that the preſent regulation thould ur place, as 
well with regard to religion, as to policy and go- 
vernment ; believing that this 2 inſerted 
to diſpute with them the rights of real ſovereigns of 
the ecclefiaſtic police : 2 r was, by the 
deputies from Vie nd, whoſe advice 
they aſked concerning it, 1. dg fit to be received. 
Jeannin, who ſought to make the name of his maſ- 
ter as conſiderable as he could, told him, that the 
king would never be brought to approve of their 
breaking off the treaty for a trifle, after having ac- 
ceded to all, when, if the matter was well conti- 
dered, it would be found that they engaged for no- 
thing more than what they had themſelves a defire 
to do. Therefore it was his advice to them, that 
all the fayours they granted to the catholics in their 
republic, 
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blic, ſhould appear rather to proceed from 
— or . my the interpofition of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, than by virtue of a contract made 
with the archdukes and with Spain. 

THis was the ratification that made ſo much 
noiſe *. Henry, when he ſent me a copy of it by 
young Lomenie, wrote to me in theſe words: 
„Time will unfold to us what advantages either 
party will draw from it. Prince Maurice already 
„talks as if he would not receive it; and that it 
„ would likewiſe be rejected in Zealand.” The 
truce, in which this negociation ended at laſt, was 
neither completed nor publiſhed till the beginning 
of the vear 1609, many different obſtacles having 
kept it ſuſpended during the whole courſe of the 
vear 1608. But, not to anticipate matters, let us, 
content ourſelves with ſaying that in this it pro- 
duced a uy ceſſation of hoſtilities, . which 

ſeriouſly negociated a peace. The king ſtill bes 
2 — Prieux + at Holland. The king of 
ngland had alſo a deputy refiding there. His con- 
duct, with thoſe people, ſufficiently made known 
his character, ſuch as I have already painted it. 
There was nothing to hinder him from humbling a 
er which was odious to him ; France, although 
the could ſubſiſt without her neighbours better than 
any other crown, pointed out the way to him, and 
offered to ſhew the example: but what can be ex- 
pected from perſons who neither know how to ſeize 
opportunities as they offer, to execute any thi 
boldly, or even to defire any thing with fteadineſs * 


* See De-Thou, Le Mere. Franc. and other hiftorians, anno 1607 
and alſo the gg8 1ſt vol. of the king's MSS, which contains many 
curious pieces on the affairs of the United Netherlands. 

+ Monſ. de Buzenyal died at Leyden, the 23d of September; a 
man ot great repvtation, as well in France as in other nations, 
« To do honour to ais worth and merit, fays the Memoirs del Hiſt- 
„ toirz de France, the ſtates-general defrayed the expences of his fu- 
« neral, wi.ich was performed with the ſame pomp agd ceremony as 
« the prince of Orange's had been.“ 

Cs Uron 
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Upon notice given by De-Vic, that in _—_ 
of treaties, and notwi 
tions from the archdukes, our neighbours X — 

the fort of Rebuy, which would be ſoen 
in a condition of defence; the king ſent orders to 
that vice-admiral to ſend ſome troops thither, who 
— iſed the workmen, and threw down all that they 
had built, without killing or wound: y perſon 
whatever. Our neighbours,” fai hid Villeroi, in 
a letter to me, ** have reaſon to be offended : — 
it is better, that they ſhould be petitioners, and 
complain, than that we ſhould.” 
The Griſons, at length, determined to ſhow the 
ſomewhat leſs reſpect, after having too 
ro bps + = dad» by wt ogy them. The ef- 
forts which were made by the mutineers amongſt 
them, to baniſh the ts, and to reduce the 
whole country to the Spaniſh yoke, ended in a real 
ſedition, in which the ſenate diſcovered, that the 
count of Fuentes had made the biſhop of Coire and 
— — y the chief parts, by means of two 
penfioners of who bore all the puniſhment : 
fey wen fied rad dellrared wp to. the frrude 
power, which performed a ſpeedy and exemplary 
piece of juſtice upon them. The leagues, at the 
fame time, cauſed the articles of Milan to be can- 
celled, the ſole tye that bound them to Spain, and 
folemnly confirmed their alliances with France, and 
the. Venetians : after this bold ſtroke, the Griſons 
became more than ever ſenſible how neceſſary the 
advice and aſſiſtance of his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
was to them. The courier, who came to make 
theſe two requeſts, brought this good news in fix 
days after he quitted the Valteline. 

ALTHOUGH the count of Fuentes, in public, 
talked of nothing but revenging his maſter, and af- 
feed to make great preparations in German and 
Switzerland : yet France was not alarmed, 
* that if, by theſe vain threats, he 2 
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drive off any deciſion concerning the affair of the 
Valteline, he would not infiſt very obſtinately on 
that of the two rs, and of the cancelled 
articles. The emperor Rodolph had ſufficient em- 
— upon his hands in his own dominions: 

to deprive the nts of Tran- 
Elvana of li of conſcience, a T ranfilvamian, 
named Boſtkay, had put himſelf at their head, and 
handled the imperial troops fo roughly, that the 
emperor, being apprehenfive that the malecontents 
would 1 by the Turks, found himſelf ob- 
liged to leave thoſe in viet, and to grant to 
Boſtkay the lord aner nk — 

W1TH regard to the Swiſs cantons, Spain had 
reaſon to believe, that the would not have 
acted in the manner they done, without the 
concurrence of thoſe cantons which were in alliance 
with the duchy of Milan. 

Tux king gave the Griſons to underſtand, that 
he would not abandon them; he made the ſame pro- 
miſe to the little republic of Geneva, which he 
thought might be of ſome uſe to him in his great 
deſigns; he ſent her money to maintain her forces, 
and to make . lentiful proviſion of ammunition. 
22 maje ſtill more ; 2 ſent —_— 

neva, 5 with expreſſions his regard for 
that city, by Boiſſe, colonel of the regiment of Na- 
varre, and governor of the city and caſtle of Bourg, 
and offered them this officer to affiſt them in the 
conduct of their enterprizes ; and did not ſcruple to 
communicate to them his defign of making Ge- 
Neva a magazine of cannon, and all kinds of war- 
like ſtores ; as well to ſerve their occaſions, as thoſe 
which his majeſty might have for them in thoſe can- 
tons. On the 21ſt of April, the republic returned 
the king an anſwer full of acknowledgements for the 
teſtimonies he gave them of his goodneſs, and pro- 
mites of giving him the moſt exact informations of 
whatever their 22 5 might practiſe 
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againſt them. Notwithſtanding theſe mutual good 
offices between the king and the republic of Geneva, 
Henry did not break with the duke of Savoy; but, 
on the contrary, the count of Garmare, envoy from 
this prince, having taken leave of the king at Fon- 
tainebleau, the latter end of October, with an in- 
tention to repaſs the Alps, with the marquis De- 
Beuillaque, envoy from the grand duke of Tut- 
—_ without taking their rout through Paris (at 

as the king thought), his majeſty wrote to me, 
defiring that I would fend him two crochets of pre- 
cious ſtones, each valued at a thouſand crowns, to 
preſent them with. 

ENGLAND was not without her troubles this year. 
His Britannic majeſty, after putting to death the 
two jefuits, Garnet and Oldicorne, the chief actors 
in the plot laid againſt his perſon, which has been 
already mentioned in the preceding year, thought it 
nece to have the oath of fidelity again adminiſ- 
tered to all his ſubjects, which was done with ſome 
circumſtances derogatory to the honour and power 
of the pope, on whom this prince laid the blame of 
the plot. This fo highly offended his holineſs, that 
he ſent a brief into End by which all the ca- 
tholics there were prohibited from taking this oath. 

THe holy father was juit then happily delivered 
from the perplexity into which his quarrel with the 
Venetians had thrown him : the king terminated 
this affair to the ſatisfaction of both parties, by the 
cardinal Joyeuſe, who, in the month of April, ſent 
his equerry to his majeſty, with the news and the 
conditions. The republic *, making the firſt ad- 
According to other hiſtorians, the doge and ſenate would not 
give the pope any fatisfafticn ; nor receive abſolution, much leſs ſue 


for it. and Paul V. was extremely mortified at the indifference 


wherewith what he would have had eſtcemed as a favour, was re- 
ceived at Venice, Freſne-Canaye ſaid, on his returning from his 
embaſſy, that ihe pope was treated with no more reſpect at Venice 
than at Geneva, it is certain, at leaſt, that all his endeavours to 
reſtore the jeſuits were uſeleſs, © This affair, ſays Monſ. de Pe- 
4 refixe, retardes the accommodation for ſome months, and was 
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vances, as became them, „through the in- 
terpoſition of the French am or, the two ec- 
cleſiaſtics who were priſoners, into the hands of a 
perſon appointed by the pope to receive them, with - 
out any proteſtation that could be diſpleaſing to his 
holineſs. They, likewiſe, revoked all they had 
done againſt the interdi&, upon his majeſty's aſſur- 
ing them, that the would afterwards recal this 
interdict in the moſt gracious form. All this was 
done by cardinal Joyeuſe, without any farther in- 
terpoſition of the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, than what 
he thought fit to allow them, which greatly en- 
hanced the glory his majeſty acquired by this recon- 
ciliation v. Henry, being defirous of giving ſome 
gratuity to cardinal Aldobrandin, left the manner 
of it to me: as I had ſome reaſon to believe that 
his eminence, would be better pleaſed with money 
than rings and jewels, I decided for a penſion rather 
than a preſent. 5 
CAR DIN AL Barberini, returning to Rome from 
his nunciature, thought himſelf ſo much obliged to 
me for the ſervices I had rendered him, that he talk - 
ed of them publickly in terms of the higheſt acknow- 
ledgment, which, in the month of November, pro- 
cured me a molt obliging brief from Paul V. His 


% near breaking it off entirely: for the pope, confidering they had 
« been driven out on his account, abſolutely infified, that the ſenate 
* ſhould reſtore them their houſes and effects: the ſenate, on the 
** contrary, were obſtinately reſolved to riſque every ching rather than 
« conſent to it. Art laſt, the pope, perfuaded by the eloquence of 
&« the cardinal du Perron, conceived it would be more adviſcable to 
« make ſome conceffions in this point, than to run the baz rd of 
« embroiling all Chriſtendom; ſo that they remained biniſhed from 
« the Venetian territories, Pope Alexander VII. by his interceſ- 
c fion, has re-eſtabliſhed them there.” Percfixe, Journal de L' 
Etoile, Memoires pour 'Hiftoire de France, Mercure Frangois, Mat- 
thieu, &c. anno 1607. 

* « It was I, faia Henry IV, who made the peace of Italy.” The 
Mercure Francois obſerves, that Francis de Cairo, and Don Inigo 
de Cardenas, miniſters from Spain at Rome, in vain endeavoured to 
prevail on the pope to appeint cardinal Zepula ailociate to cardinal de 
Joyeuſe, anno 1607, ; 

2 holi- 
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terms the moſt polite, reſpectful, and fatisfactory, 
could imagine ; except only, that I obſerved a 


Bur let us now return from this detail of foreign 
affairs to thoſe of the government, and begin with 
the finances, after having premiſed, in the firſt place, 
that the finances of Navarre were this year reunited 
to thoſe of France; fo that we ſhall no longer treat 
of them ſeparately. And, fecondly, that the long 
ſtay his majeſty made in his palaces without Paris, 
and at a diſtance from his council, was the cauſe 
that almoſt all buſineſs was tranſacted letters. 
His majeſty choſe rather to take this trouble upon 
him, than to oblige his ſecretaries and other people 
in office to do buſineſs near his perſon. He, like- 
wiſe, granted the fame indulgence to thoſe whoſe 


employments, though of another kind, required 


t The author here undoubtedly means to ſpeak of the edit, tho? 
it was not paſt till 1609, whereby the demeſnes, and all the eſtates 
which belonged ro Heary IV. as king of Navarre, and which, till 
that time, had always been kept ſeparate from the crown of France, 
becauſe that prince had granted the income thereof to his ſiſte · Cathe- 
rine, were united to it in an unalienated perpetuity, &c. Theſe eſtates 


comprehend the duchies of Vendome and Albert; the earldom of 


Foix, Armagnac, Bigorre, Gaure, Merle, Beaumont, La Ferre, the 
viſcounty of Limoge, and other rights and revenues. See the above- 
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their attendance on him. His majeſty's ſervice was 
never leſs troubleſome or expenſive to the inferior 
officers of the crown. 
Tux king, at a viſit he made me in the arſenal, 
ſpeaking of the regulations to be made in the finances 
for the — year, defired I would give him a ſum- 
mary account of all the money I had paid fince I had 
— the finances, to the perſons named in the 
— calculation, which I preſented to him, 
eight days afterwards, in this form: To the Swiſs 
cantons, and leagues of the Griſons, ſeventeen milli- 
2 7 hy WINg nes: debt to 
land in money given to the United-Provinces, = 
ions nine — * and fifty thouſand livres: 
— — — nM — 
dred and ninety-ſeven thouſand livres; to the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and other Italian princes, eighteen 
thouſand livres; to Gondy, Zamet, Cenamy, and 
other contractors, for debts due upon falt and the 
large farms, four millions eight hundred thouſand 
livres; for debts contracted during the league, thir- 
teen millions ſeven hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
livres ; for debts due to the province of Dauphine, 
Lyonnois, &c. paid out of the money 
arifing from the Gabelle, four millions ſeven hundred 
twenty t thouſand livres ; debts to ſeveral per- 
ſons, pai from the money ariſing from any branch 
of the royal revenue, four millions eight hundred 
thirty- fix thouſand fix hundred livres; to others, com- 
prehended in a different account, four millions thirty- 
eight thouſand three hundred livres; in preſents made 
by his majeſty, ſix millions forty- two thouſand three 
hundred livres; for purchaſing arms, ammunition, 
and furniture of ordnance depoſited in the maga- 
zines, twelve millions; for churches, and other 
buildings, ſix millions one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand livres ; repairs and fortifications of towns, five 
millions ſeven hundred and eighty- five thoufand 
livres ; for pavements, bridges, ca 7s, — four 
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millions eight hundred and fifty- five thouſand livres; 
jewels and furniture purchaſed by his majeſty, one 
million eight hundred thouſand livres; total, eighty- 
ſeven millions, nine hundred and two tho two 
hundred livres. 

Queen Margaret had inherited, from the queen 
her mother, very conſiderable eſtates , of which 
the made a ceſſion to M. the Dauphin. The an- 
nual rent of theſe eſtates, at the time ſhe refigned 
them, amounted to twenty-four thouſand three hun- 
dred and ſeventy livres: in letting out leafes, I in- 
creaſed them to thirty thouſand three hundred and 
fixty livres. I alſo recovered a capital of one hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand three hundred livres, 
which produced yearly the ſum of thirteen thouſand 
and three hundred livres, that had been alienated, 
either by the deceaſed queen, or by Margaret herſelf. 
I could have wiſhed to have recovered another part 
of thoſe eſtates, worth ninety-four thouſand livres, 
bringing in annually the fum of eight thouſand three 
hundred and ninety-five livres; but it had been ab- 
ſolutely fold, or given away, by theſe two princeſſes. 

I UNDERTOOK to reunite to the crown- lands, all 
the regiſters and clerks- offices at the courts of Lan- 
guedoc, which had been alienated. This deſign 
was no ſooner known, than La-Foſſee, and ſeveral 
other contractors, came to make me offers. The 
part I took was, to allow thoſe farmers to redeem 
them, on condition that, at the expiration of a cer- 
tain number of years, during which it was agreed they 
ſhouldenjoy them, they ſhould reſtore them quite clear 
to his majeſty ; a praiſe-worthy, and in ſome degree 
neceſſary ceconomy, and authorited by all the laws 
of public and private juſtice. The contracts made 
with the purchaſers imparted expreſsly a power of 
perpetual redemption for their own court; an ob- 


The particulars of theſe eſtates have been enumerated before, in 
ſpeaking uf the ſuit between queen Margaret and the duke of An- 


ſervation 
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ſervation I make here, becauſe the parliament ot 
Toulouſe, in regiſtering the letters-patent expediat- 
ed for this trea treaty, thought proper to except their 
offices and thoſe of the city. I wrote to the firſt 
preſident, Verdun, that the king was juſtly in- 
cenſed at this contempt of the laws, which was ſtill 
more extraordinary in perſons appointed to maintain 
juſtice and order; and that he would have cited the 
whole body, it ſome friends of that parliament had 
not ſuſpended the effects of his anger, by promiſing 
him an entire obedience : tor, indeed, what right had 
- rliament of Languedoc to defire their offices 

ould be excepted from a general rule for the 
w vince ? and, if it was the kind of treaty 
that diſpel them, why, fince the proprietors of 
theſe es were allowed to fell, alienate, infeof, 
gags (rage =. in the fame manner as 

they had been their own property, w 
they — — his majeſty of this right, 
who was become proprietor of thoſe eſtates? To 
this no reply could be made; and the parliament of 


Toulouſe remained convicted of partiality from the 


fact itſelf. 

THe parliament of Dijon conſented to purchaſe, 
for the ſum of fixty 2 1 a grant for the 
juriſdiction of Breſſe. However, they gave them - 
ſelves no trouble about raiſing this ſum, which de- 
termined his majeſty to augment the gabelle in this 
province, which would, at leaſt, re him a part 
of it. The parliament preſume to ſuppreſs this 

augmentation by an arret, which was, indeed, can- 
celled by the council; but at the hazard of raiſing a 
ſedition among the people, who had not before mur- 
mured at this impoſt. The baron de Lux was 
commiſſioned by the king, to declare to the parlia: 
ment of Derr how highly he was offended at 
this procedure. I adviſed his majeſty to describe 
to that 2 a certain time for the payment of 
the ſum that had been promiſed by them; ann 
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did not fatisfy him, to declare, without any other 
form, the juriſdiction of Breſſe transferred to the 
parliament of Dauphine. The word Parliament car- 
ries with it an idea of equity, and even wiſdom ; 
Jet, in theſe bodies, we meet with ſuch inſtances of 
» that one cannot help concluding, that, 

if infallibility may be hoped for a men, 1t will 
de found rather in one than a multi 

I HAVE been always ſcandalized at the chambers 
of accounts, which though eſtabliſhed merely that 
the proceedings between the principal directors of 
the revenue, the different s accountable, and 
the other receivers, might be carried on with method, 


integrity, and truth, have been of no other effect 
than to teach all the 


to be falſe on one fide and on the other. My ſcheme 
was to declare all the accounts which had been 
given in from the year 1598, 

view. e 
an II — 


excluſive, ſubject to re- 


1 wp Age — og of all 


3 
exact ſearch for the accounts audited in the council 
from the year 1598, and not having found ſuch and 
fuch receipts for ſuch and fuch years, which I par- 
ticulariſed to each of the chambers, in the ſearch 
that I had made into their ſeveral accounts, one of 
thoſe things maſt have been, either * perfons, 
who were to pay in the public m neglected 
to give in their accounts, os re ec had 
omitted to keep the extracts or copies. To know 
n I theſe chambers 
to have the — 4— 
N of the king 
council, and to draw up an br all that which 
they found contraty to the form which the king pre- 
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frribed them, and which was 7 pron ſent them 


every year, that no difficulty might embarraſs them. 
I did not forget to explain to them how that extract 
ought to be made, with exact incluſion of all reſidues, 
falaries, coſts, charges of accounts, wages, exem 
tions, taxations, receipts, and other things of 
like nature; I ordered them to make extracts of 
the accounts, not only of general but of particular 
receivers; becauſe his majeſty had been told, that 
the accounts of particular receivers, not being ufed 
to be audited by the council, were thoſe which gave 
room for moſt of the illegal profecutions on the part 
of the chambers. I — the letter with telli 
them, that, in order to ſet this 1 inquir on foot, 
neither ſent them an edict, nor commiſ- 
fions, becauſe they were able to do *. wha of 
their office : but, if cal 4p farther 

they need but a 


ſtead of the — — a chamber of 
[ or an appointment of pro Ih Stacy he em- 
ed only his ordinary officers to correct abuſes ; 
that it was their buſineſs to requite this good- 


neſs, by giving the higheſt proofs of and 
honeſty. 


THis was an affair likely to cauſe a diſpute be- 
tween the chamber of accounts, and the treaſurers, 
receivers, and other perſons employed in the pay- 


ment of the revenue, who endeavoured to turn aſide 


the ſtroke by two means: firſt, by drawing the 
whole office upon the chamber of accounts ; ſecond- 
ly, by declaring that the king had made them pur- 
—— » both for themſelves and their under 


"any retroſpective enquiry, by a tax 
of fix 2 hundred thoakand hvres, which had in effect 


by difficulties of another kind. 
tended, as they always do, that the forereign autho- 


_ ei. — — — — = 
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rity, with which they were entruſted in all affairs of 
the revenue, entitled them to give the laſt audit to 
all accounts, without being ſubject to any examina- 
tion, even of the king himſelf. I conſidered this 
objection as no further valid than as between the 
chambers and myſelf; and I ſhewed his majeſty, 
that I was willing to undertake theſe ſovereign 
courts, provided that he, on his part, would give to 
me, to — and the council, the neceſſary orders. 
It was not my fault that the affair ſtopt here. 
NoTtwiTHSTANDING the regulaten which had 
been made the foregoing year, — the direction of 
the commiſſioners ſent into the provinces, I ſtill re- 
ceived frequent complaints againſt them. Hanapier 
preſented his againſt the commiſſioners of the ſalt- 
office at Buzancois. I had ſome of them cited be- 
fore the council, where a very ſevere reprimand was 
given to Tardieu. I could never make theſe fellows 


underſtand, that b the for the tax, 
for inſtance * a gags of 
zeal for the king's he loſt more than he gain- 
ed upon the whole, by the. inſolvency to which 
debtors were reduced; and, to tell the truth, they 
took this pains only for the farmers of the revenue. 
There was a neceſſity of reviving, with yet ſtronger 
injunctions, the regulations of the gabelle, that which 
regards the diſtribution of falt among the provinccs ; 
that which regards the tax, and that about the tale 
of uncuſtomed falt : for there was no reaſon why the 
condition of collectors of the taille ſhould be made 


worſe, fince it was an office in which no body enter- . 


ed but by force, and which almoſt no body quitted 
but with ruin. I, likewiſe, forbid the commiſſioners 
to uſe any extraordinary meaſures againſt the regiſ- 
ters, notaries, ſerjeants, gagers, and other public 
perſons; or to oblige any public officer to pay the 
tax of his collection, without firſt ſending to the 
commiſſioners-general at Paris the complete ſtate of 
thoſe taxes, to be examined and a ied. I forbid 

| — 
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them, likewiſe, to decide any controverted caſe with- 
out applying to the council. When theſe diſpoſi - 
tions were formed upon fuch views, it was not my 
intereſt that they ſhould be kept ſecret, as they com- 
monly are, between the miniſters and the perſons in- 
tereſted. By the fame act which obliged Du-Mon- 
ceau, the commiſſioner of Berry to obſerve them, 1 
made them known likewiſe to marechal de La- 
Chatre, and to the treaſurers of France, with whom 
I ordered him to act in concert. 

THis province appeared to me to want ſome re- 
gulation with regard to the marſhalteys ; part of the 
revenues appointed for their maintenance being em- 
hezzled, or returned to the office of the receiver- ge- 
neral, the remainder was ſcarce ſufficient to ſupport 
a ſmall number of archers : places where they were 
ſent to refide were choſen with fo little judgment, 
that in ſome, where they were moſt mn” I none 
were ſettled, as in Vatan, Iſſoudun, Argenton, Cha- 
teauroux, La-Chatre, and Saint Amand, where the 
royal authority was not well reſpected, and at the 
ſame time the middle of the province, where they 
were almoſt uſeleſs, was quite over- run with them. 
After conſulting the treaſurers of the province about 
a new method of diſtributing theſe guards, I ſent 
them my regulation on this head. The court of 
election of Saint Amand being partly for Bourbon- 
nois, they granted to the vice-{eneſchal of this pro- 
vince a right of placing there a lieutenant and a bri- 
gade, as being of little importance for the public 
good, on whom this privilege was conferred. 

I oBLIGED thoſe who had been ſecurity for the 
receivers of the depoſits of the parliaments of Paris 
and Bourdeaux, to bring in, within four months, 
the declarations of theſe receivers to the office of 
Meſſieurs de Maiſſes, Pont-carrs, Caumarten, and 
Maupeou, appointed for that purpoſe ; and I declar- 
ed, with their conſent, theſe offices reunited to the 
domaine ſixteen years after that date. a 

USSE 
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CussE and Marigne, appointed for the reimburſe- 
ment of the ſix , to the 
ing, in the year 1598, by the province rittany, 
Pogo 1 receipt and — 
or rather an abſtract, and an inaccurate abri t, 
by which I found, that, for reimburſing fix hundred 
thouſand franks, they acknowledged to have received 
and given out near one million three hundred and 
forty thoufand livres. I was already informed, by 
the complaints that were ſent me boa that pro- 
vince, of the nature of that eſtimate, and ſeverel 
reproved thoſe by whom it was given in. I alſo 
proſecuted ſeveral —.— for thefts which Vitry diſ- 
covered to me in Guienne . 

WHEN it was known that the king deſigned to re- 
deem ſeveral parts of his domaine, many contractors 
came and offered themſelves for that purpoſe ; one 
of them ſent to enquire, whether the council would 
admit him to treat fora ſhare of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand livres : but he would neither diſcover his 
name, nor declare what part of the domaine, nor 
even the conditions that he would treat upon, only 
that thoſe conditions were very advantageous for his 
majeſty ; becauſe he neither deſired a leaſe for a long 
time, nor any new regulations, but to take every 


One of the principal acts of juſtice againſt the financiers, during 
the duke of Sully's miniſtry, was the impriſonment and puniſhment of 
the famous contractor L'Argentier. The Memoirs of the hiftory of 
France, after having related (vol. II. p. 271.) his miſdemeanours 
and embezzlements, adds the following ſtory: © The laſt time the 
„% king was going to Fontainebleau, L Argentier coming to take his 
6 leave of his majeſty, told him, he would ſoon follow him thither to 
« kifs his hand, and received his commands; and added, that journey 
«© would coft him ten thouſand crowns. Ventre ſaint pris, anſwered 
«© his majeſty (his uſual oath) that is too much for a journey from 
* Paris ts Fontainebleau. Yes, fir, replied L'Argentier ; but I 
% have, with your majeſty's leave, ſomething elſe to do there: 
« for I propoſe to take a model of the front of your houſe, in order 
% to have one of mine in Champagne built on the ſame plan; at 
«© which the king laughing, took no further notice of it at that time: 
% but when news was brought him of L Argentier's impriſonment 


„ in the Chitelet, How, ſays he, is he going to take a model of the 
c front of the Chitelet?” 
thing 
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thing upon the footing it was at preſent. He made 
it OS 1 2 that, after he had declared 
himſelf, no one ſhould be allowed to outbid him, 
without paying him two hundred thouſand livres. 
The ſingularity of this propoſal did not hinder the 
council from accepting it; but the king inſiſted upon 
this perſon's giving in his name, and explaining 
himſelf, at leaſt to the time and nature of the re- 
demption, to him, the chancellor, and me. His ma- 
jeſty was apprehenſive, that this unknown contractor 
might condition for a part of the domaine, which 
was in the hands of ſome perſons from whom it 
might not be convenient to take it. A man, named 
Longuet, preſented likewiſe, on this ſubject, a long 
memorial, which the king ſent me, as well as the 
propofals that were lately made him by the farmers 
of the aids at Fontai u, faying that he ſuſpet- 
ed, that thoſe who came in this manner to make him 
— in my abſence, deſigned to impoſe upon 
im. 

Tux duke of Nevers preſented a petition to the 
council, for ſuppreſſing the falt-office eſtabliſhed in 
Rethelois, at the ſolicitation of the ducheſs his mo- 
ther, to whom the king had given the profits of this 
office, for a certain ſum agreed on between them. 
I was obliged to apply to the treaſurers of Cham- 

to come at a certain knowledge of this affair, 
which had not been tranſacted in my time; and I 
found, without much difficulty, the original grant to 
the ducheſs of Nevers. The king, when he faw it, 
was of opinion, that this family could have no far- 
ther demand upon him. However he ſent it to me, 
with orders to make an exact calculation, and if any 
money remained due to the duke of Nevers, to pay it; 
and propoſed, inſtead of ſuppreſſing this part of the 
revenue, to improve it, as I had done the others. His 
majeſty had two law-ſuits with this houſe for the in- 
heritances of thoſe of Foix and d'Albret, each party 
his 

affair 


having a claim of millions upon the other. 
4 
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affair was thought to be very perplexed : but, when 
I got the writings into my hands, I drew up a me- 
morial ſo ſuccinct and clear, that the king was ſoon 
convinced I had not been miſtaken when I offered it 
as my opinion, that each party would be obliged to 
come greatly down in his demands. 

THe people of Lyons had likewiſe a proceſs in the 
council againſt Feydeau. They repreſented to his 
majeſty, that the council's refuſing to deliver them 
an arret, which they had already obtained, was a 
mortal injury to their trade. he king referred 
them to me, and I ſoon did their buſineſs. The 
good or ill done to ſuch a city as Lyons is of im- 
mos to the whole kingdom. For this piece of 
ſervice, the city of Lyons ſent me her thanks by the 
mayor and ſheriffs. 

rom a report ſent me by the treaſurers of Beziers, 

of the manner in which the tax of the marc d'or was 
levied, I cauſed an arret of council for ſuſpending 
this levy to be granted. I know not what the king 
was made to believe concerning it : but his maj 
wrote to me not to let this arret be ſigned ; or if it 
was, not to give notice of it without an order from 


him; not that he intended to authoriſe the abuſes - 


that were committed in levying this tax, but he was 
willing, at leaft, to know what they were. How- 
ever, thoſe abuſes ſo ſtrongly affected the money 
ariſing from it, that I was perſuaded if the king 
blamed us for any thing, it would be for havi 
ſo long delayed to provide fome remedy — 
them. 

Bur I was afterwards charged with a fault ftill 
more grievous in relation to the council: my ene- 
mies endeavoured to perſuade the king that I intro- 
duced none into it but perſons who, as they faid, 
neither merited nor had any regard to the duties of 


their employment ; and that this occa- 
ſioned great confuſion in the 25 > they 
had alledged had been true, I confeſs a 
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deferved ſomething more than thoſe 


49 
his 


majeſty made me, as I ſhould have baſely abuſed 
that confidence with which he had entruſted the 
whole management of the finances to my care. As 
I examined into the occafion of ſuch a report, I judg- 
ed that it could only be the ſcheme I had formed of 
Joint 
and 


to that great number of maſters of requeſts, 
er men of the robe, of whom the council was 
— compoſed, ſome men of the ſword, choſen 
rom among thoſe who had commiſſions to be 
at them upon extraordinary occaſions. And it is 
certain, that I never had an opportunity of talking on 
this ſubject to the princes, dukes, peers, and other 
officers of the crown, in whom I obſerved a 
of judgment and capacity, and that I did not endea- 
vour to inſpire them with an yu ey for this em- 
oyment, which through a blind prejudice, they 
— unworthy of their birth. He only is a truly 
great man who knows how to be uſeful to his coun- 
try at all times, and on all occations ; and what is 
baſeneſs but tarniſhing by a ſoft and effeminate life, 
ſuch as perſons of quality in France lead during tlie 
peace, all the glory which they had been able to ac- 
quire in war? 

Fax from ſuppoſing tliat I had done wrong by en- 
deavouring to undeceive all thoſe uſeleſs voluptuaries 
of the court, I vowed to the king, that it had been 
my intention, and thought it my duty, to ſettle this 
matter with his majeſty, although by letters ; and 
conſequently with no great conveniency. I drew 
out a plan of a new council, and ſent it to the king, 
in which four men of the ſword were to ſupply the 
places of as many counſellors out of the eight of 
which it was compoſed. To introduce this change 
in the molt effectual manner, it was neceffary to 
have a lift of thoſe perſons in the kingdom beſt qua- 
lißed for ſuch an office, who had exceeded thirty 
years of age, qut of which twenty ſhould be choſen, 
which, allowing five for each quarter, would always 
Yer. V. D keep 
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the council complete. Theſe were to attend 


mornings in a week where the coun- 
; and if they failed, were to be blotted 
iſt, and their places given to others. 
immenſe difference between a body thus com- 
and an aſſembly where every member con- 
As himſelf by arts which have been the whole 
Rudy of his life! 
I SHALL not enter here into a particular detail of 
all that I defigned to do. I only obſerved to the 
ing, eee 
as it did me, he would be ſtill more fatisfied with 
that general rule, which I believed I could fo well 
regulate, as to make it poſſible for all the ſecrets of 
the ſtate to be fafely depoſited with ſo many perſons 
of different tempers, underſtanding, and ſtations. 
The —_— to hunt when he received my 
letter. He it, however, twice over, and ſent 
me word he would conſider of my propoſal: but all 
my endeavours to bring him over to my opinion 
proved ineffectual. The authoriſing great abuſes is 
not the worſt conſe of a cuſtom ; for 
thoſe may be at all times oppoſed with fucceſs : but 
it is the giving credit to certain abuſes leſs ble, 
concealing them under a ne of wiſdom and 


cannot be deſtroyed but after a long chain of 
refleftions , and applying remedies to them ſlowly, 
and one after the other : but the life of man is too 
ſhort to afford him leifure for rooting up all of them. 


This was not the only occafion on which his majeſty 


ices which ftill ſub6R amongſt the nobility of France, 
enlightened age. Why ſhould the finances, trade, or 
functions becoming a good patriot, be deemed more i 

than an acquaintance with the belles lettres, which the nobility are 
i cultivate? We may hope time may remove theſe pre- 


an of public utility, ſo as to draw the 
approbation of princes of th beſt underſtanding. 
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was not of the ſame opinion with me. He had been 
perſuaded to ereft 33 
the financiers, a wo experience 

nounced uſeleſs and liable to abuſes; but ſtill Sly 


agreeable to this prince, who not chooſing to apply 
any part of his ordinary revenues to his 


expences in 
play, buildings, mi „ and other things of that 
nature, which, as I have already faid, were — 
ſiderable, was glad to find them fi by a 


money ready ided to his and which 
intereſted . always * much 
than he found it to "i I was 


trary to particular ; he. had received from the 
king, upon an affair hib I have now forgot, I 
ma e him ſenſible that in me he had an overſeer wha 
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ment to go fo far as I bad ſometimes experienced. I 
had told Mangot, that I would not ſubmit to thoſe 


orders from the 8 they were 
to me. It was not di 29 
to theſe words. When I wiek t> is majeſty, I 


thanked him for not n the reports 
enemies had made to him of me: | affored him, that 
the heat I — — ene Tas only 


from my grief at ſeeing his orders diſt 
ple who expected that he ſhould di NT Rim of 


Ins whole authority in favour of them, and his in- 


tereſts ſacrificed to confideration. I concluded 
with earneft entreaties he would pardon me, if, 
contrary to my intention, I — to 
wh ſe him. 
OWEVER, I had been deceived in fuppoſin 
had heard of this _ he ay = * 
that he was greatly furpriſed to the newys 
this quarrel from me; that if thoſe men had ſpoken 
to him, he would hare replied, as a maſter who 
loves his fervant ; that all this was only an artifice 
to inflame me and force me to complain, and by 
that means create ſome miſunderſtanding between 
us. I ſwear to you, added. Henry, that I have 
*© never heard this mentioned: your r is 
Ja little precipitate, and I perceive hy your letter 
<< that you believe all that has been faid to you. 
© However report is an abſolute lyar : moderate 
your reſentment, and be not fo eaſily prevailed 
4 upon to believe all the ſtories that are brought to 
you. By indifference, you will revenge yourſelf 
on thoſe who envy and hate you, for the affec- 
«© tion I hear . his is the firſt time that I have 
«© taken a pen in my Hand fince this Laft fit of the 
a py My reternment againft theſe ſlanderers has 
rmounted m | 
CAUMARTIN bad n managed with ſuch prudence 
and ceconomy the money he was entruſted with to 
6— Smits catitons, that be found 
means 
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ſo fine, and ſo well mounted, when 

he went to review them, that he advanced * — 
r with queen, 2 year's pay. He 

it to my choice to take the two thouſand 

res, which this muſter coft him, out of the fix 


hundred thouſand _ 1 
into the treafury from the profits he tate 

that the treaſury, deducting that fum RD — 
appropriated to the ordinary expences of war, ſhould 
pay it back again at the r 
companies. 


1 JOY the ure for 
alleys a work with which the king 
Was 1 pleaſed. However, J was toy 
fpare him part of the expence. In amongſt 
the old papers of my predeceſſors in the poſt of grand 
maſter of the ordnance, I found, - wn way mend 
_ reigns, many pieces of artillery had been given to the 
captains of the galleys, which they had obliged 
themtelves to reſtore when required; but had not 
done it. The council, to — — I communicated” 
this difcourfe, agreed with me that we might com- 
mence a law-fuit againſt the heirs of thoſe captains, 
and force them to make reſtitution. af the pieces of 
D 3 ordnance- 
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perſons of quali en. irc but, as ſeveral 


to aſk his 


but 
not carried ori with all the rigour it might have been; 
which rendered all my trouble S. It was al- 
ways my opinion, that it would have been more 

per for Henry to have ſeemed ignorant of the ha, 
than to have made attempts to have recovered thoſe 
2 of ordnance, and afterwards to defift from 


— plans to be taken of all the fortreſſes 
| , which I fent to 2 
t ſee what was neceſſary to be done 
this year two excellent engineers, Bon- 
nefort and the younger Erard, who 


ng. Henry, moved with 
the juſtice of his cauſe, which, befides, as the com- 
mon father of his ſubjects, he could not avoid in- 


tereſting himſelf in, referred the petition and the 
bearer to Sillery and me, r 
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| Hold their compa 


nies in readineſs to march thither ; 
and commanded Noailles to advance with his, in 
order to execute what I ſhould j fit to be 
in favour of F : but that if _ „ 
he ſhould be at all the expence of the fiege of Pier- 
refort, he recommended it to me to follow the moſt 
pros could in this affair, that it might 

as little burthenſome as ble to the 4 
Henry alfo referred Baumevielle to us, who 


propoſed an expedient to him, which, he faid, had 
more vanity than ſolidity in it; and having em- 
ployed Vanterol to ie 2 man who was fuſpeBted 
of having entertained ſome traitorous defigns, he ſent 
him to me to be paid the expences of his journey. 

THe good order of the police a to me 
likewiſe to be wounded by the judge of Saumur 
— — of his own private authority, to 
. it the exportation of grain out of the ki 

m, and of ſelling it within the extent of his ju- 
riſdiction of Saumur. I got the council to cancel 
this ſentence, even before his majeſty was informed 
of it; and the officers of juſtice, by whom it was 
publiſhed, were ſummoned to appear and anſwer for 
their conduct. 

THrz parliament of Rouen granted two arrets, 
which by ſome perſons were unced to be very 
and by others extremely unjuſt : one was 
the — „ Romain, N is maintai in 
however attrocious it might be * : the other upon the 


r the following year, grand maſter of the orden 
of our lady of t Carmel and St. Lazarus. 

In favour of William de la Mothe de Pehu, an accomplice in 
the murder of Francis de Montmorency, lord of Hallot, the king's 


to La-Mothe, into a ſentence of baniſhment for nine years; and to 
— 4 fines, c. The puniſhment, in all probability, would 
ve been more ſevere, if the youth of the criminal not in 
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marriage of a man named Drouet, auditor ef the 

chamber of accounts, whoſe hiſtory does not merit 
T CS. ms he ſeized 
HE I 

with 2 X howenee he 

did not die, his majeſty ordered me to tell Jambe- 

ville, who ſolicited for this dignity, that he always 


> 


; 
4 
a 
25 


: 
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1 F 
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EF 


| of a monſter or 1erpent 
_ the Gargoville ; being des in the enterprize by a 


i 


a_ fir ſcoutiay;z but was full uf errors, ions, 
i the times It is njectured, chat this 


LE 


others of its uſual figures, The 
which was eaſily — . has ſo near 3 
to the werd which in Greek fignifies an inuadation, that 
might eaſily accafion the miſtake, To recite all the rea- 
atained in the pleadings, and writings of that time, or in 
different difſertations wrote fince then on this fubjeR, for and 
prividege of the canons of the cathedral church of Rouen, 
up tos much room here. It is no wonder there ſhould 
deen {© great an out-cry againſt an act of devotion fo fingular 
wheneby an action the moſt unjuſt, and lending to authoriſe 
Kighly criminal, is made the moſt effential part of the com- 
of a faint. The ceremonies ot ſerved on this occaſion 
r they fill fbf, and are performed every year at Rouen on the 


i 


; 


J 


F 


[ 
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are deſcribed. in the Mercure Frangois, and in many other places. 


priſoned for murder: from whence this privi had its origin. 
The evidence by which it was endeavauzed to prove that this privilege 
ings of France, could not fland the 


of the aſcenfion, being called The Elevation of the Shrine) 
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that court; but the king refuſed them, not being” 
willing to give this place, the 1 of which 
the late troubles had ſufficiently 1 
whoſe. character he was not tlto 
with : but'the drew of 
ured him the favour of Henry, and a 


— 1 likewiſe 


officers of his houſhold. — 
As he had created their poſts onl 


HAT exactnefs which I have — 1 : 
obliges r 
, which, > by may papenes 2 
5 the orders, and or the private expences of his 

* thouſand livres to Don Jahn 


bk | — 2 to the account of his 
uncle the grand duke of Fufcany. I hree thiouſand 
to cardinal Givry, andthe ſame ſunt to cardinal — 
m, which remained of the revenues of the a 
Clerac; due before tlie contract made with 
of St. John de Latran: Three thouſand two hun 
dred and twenty-five livres to Santery, who had 
tent that ſum · to the king. Eighteen thouſand and4 
rr which had! 
and 1 ly ſolicited” by him, as- 
— due to him by Bis majeſty, to whons de pro- 
po without nomber for the payment. - 

he — ordered me to require a ſword enriched with - 
—ů — — — 

he ven him as 

— — — 7/19, utes at play; but 
1 ——— He at Beri 
to me for nine thouſand livres, hich he had Kft at 
the fair of St. Germain, ia lets jewels and trinkets; | 


not be at too much expence to inſpire this 
| aa —＋ thoſe which —— 
the — 
14 to redeem the queen's 
Tings from Rucelay, to whom were pledged: nor 
thoſe which he expended 4 in hrs? Aka for his manu- 


; ng 
plan of the comptroller Donon, ordered them 
to be ſatisfied with erecting before thoſe houſes a 
of gallery, which preſerved on that fide of 
vare an uniformity with the others. 

a difficult matter to agree upon 
celebrated Flemiſh gy, 5 workers, 
had brought into France at fo great 
expence. At length it was reſolyed, in the —— 
and me, that a hundred tho franks 
yen them for their eſtabliſhment. Henry 
— about the 2 of this ſum, 


: 
i 


a Having, faid he, 1 — to keep them, and 
* not to loſe the ad we have made.” He 
would haye been better ir pleaſed if theſe ple could 
have been paid out of ſome other To tos hob 
which he had reſerved for himſelf: however, there 
ever. His majeſty. made uſe of 

ever. ma made | his authority to 
oblige De V 

takers for li 

This prince 


2} 


— _ 
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H opinion : 

— the wor 
to me that there was not too much, and that they 
had not exceeded his orders; that he had never ſeen 
ſo beautiful a piece of work before, and that the 
workman muſt be paid his demands immediately. 

Henxy did not leave Fontainebleau “ till the end 
2 uly, when he went to Monceaux, where he 

id three weeks. Towards the cloſe of A 
he went to St. Maur, where he was detained ſome 
days by a ſlight indiſpoſition, during which time 
the queen drank the waters of Vanvres. The ki 
ſtaid at Paris all the month of September : he went 
thither again in December, having returned to 
Fontainebleau about the middle of October, and 
paſſed the autumn there. M. le Connetable went 
thither likewiſe, and was very — y received 
by his majeſty when they met at Bouron. 

IT was one of this prince's higheſt enjoyments 
to be with his children, all of whom he loved with 
the moſt tender affection f. Hearing in the month 


He was attacked by the gout on Whitſun-eve, The fit was 
violent, ſays Matthieu, the pain moſt ſevere; but his courage and 
the firengih of his conſtitution would have overcome it, had he not 
taken a greater liberty in eating fruit than his phyſicians thought 
roper to allow him. He did not indulge his diſorder, but continued 
his »ſual exerciſe ; and about the 21it of May, being in bed with 
the queen, and perceiving a new fit coming on in one of his feet, 
he removed into another bed; and finding the motion in his re- 
moval of ſervice to him, he got up and ordered himſelf to be car- 
ried to the great canul, where he walked till he bad tired himſelf 
to ſuch a degree, that when he came back he fell aſleep; and on 
waking again felt himſelf free from pain. 

\ Gy + oy fee Sper for ſuffering the great affeftion 
he had, for both his lawful and natural children, to blind him fo 
far, as to prevent his ſecing their faults, and acting with his uſual 
prudence in what related to them. i | 
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of Ange that the effects of the contagious air be- 
4 perceived at St. Germain, he wrote in- 
antly to — de Montglat to take the chil- 
dren to Noiſy; and fent Frontenae poſt to me, to 
tell me that he depended upon my care and diligence 
to provide coaches, litters, and ons, neeeſſar x 
for this removal. Monſieur the Dauphin falling 
fick at Noiſy, his majeſty inftantly writ me an ac- 
eount of it, as he did likewiſe of his recovery; ot 
he never failed to give me notice of every alteration. 
m his health, whether for the betrer or worſe; as like— 
wiſe of all the reſt of the royal family. It was ju 
that the children of France might return with 
to St. German in the month of November; but Hen- 
282 willing to run the leaſt hazard in a matter of 
conſequence, writ to me and Madame de Mont 
glat, toſtay at Noily the whole month. They were 
accordingly not removed till the firſt of December. 
Tims did not bring to the family of this 
that tranquility which was ſo often diſturbed. by the 


pride and folly of women : on the contrary, thoſe 
domeſtic diſorders increaſed every day: 


=> to mterpoſe once —— two per- 
fons that cauſed: all his uneafineſs. E ſhall treat 


truth as are of curious matters : I fiad an appearance of pre- 
way fc mares 4 perl. 
ER CEE Cn evidence.. 
® The comet which appeared this year in the month of Sep- 
tember, gave cccafien to take all theſe precautions for the health: of 
che children. of France 3, beeauſe the- 
threatened their-lives, Henry ſaid 


. 
s it, that the comet had ſhed i 
ng of — — and that, throu " 


den miſtaken, Vol, H. hook iai 


who relate 
af the 
— 


about an accommodation, yet I had ſuffered fiſteen 
days to pats without doing any thing: towards it. 
l ſee, purſued he, that the entreaties of a friend 
are not ſufficiently perſuaſive, and you will re- 
*© duce me to the neceſſity of requiring your obe- 
« dience as a king anda maſter. Do not fail then 
to perform your 1 if you love me, and 
« defire that I thoul — 1 for I am refol\ed 
to extricate myſelf from all theſe intrigues, which, 
as you well know without my ſay ing it, are but 
too often renewed ; and will put an end to them 
« whatever it colt me. Adieu. You are very dear 
to me; but I muſt be equally fo to you, which. 
I ſhall be convinced of if you render me the fer- 
vice I defireof you.“ 
Irin another dated from Fontainebleau, in the 
month of October, conceived in theſe terms: 
Something has happened in my family, which has 
thing of the kind 


cs 
4 
a4 


« only perſon to whom 1 can open my heart, and 
from whoſe advice I receive the confola— 


come 
to the taſk. ne gueſs 
nis in which] want your aſſiſtance this ebſtinacy 
« and infolence will be at lengtir i 
« For my private uneaſineſs, writ 
afterwards, ** it will Eft for ever: if 
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THE duke of Bouillon received a ſtriking inſtance 
of the and gentleneſs of Henry, when he 
reſol to yield Sedan again to him, and truſt the 
guard of it to himſelf, withdrawing Netancourt 
and the company he placed there. The Sieur 
Gamaliel de Monſire, commiſſary in ordinary of 
war, was ſent thither for that purpoſe. His inſtruc- 
tions, which were dated the lait day of December in 
the preſent year, imported, ac adhered the term of 
four years, during which the royal garriſon was to 
remain there, was not yet expired, yet his ma- 
jeſty thought proper, for ſufficient reaſons, to with- 
draw it, and to put the duke of Bouillon again in 
poſſeſſion of this city; that Monſire ſhould give this 
company their pay for the remaining four months 
of the preſent year, after which it ſhould be diſ- 
banded ; and that this commiſſary ſhould take care 
that the ſoldiers paid all the 9 4 had contracted 
among the town's people. It being the king's in- 
tention Full cy the g b. of the 50 of 
protection il the 2d 1596, by which his ma- 
jeſty engaged . number of 
officers and troops for the ſecurity of the city, Mon- 
ſire was directed to make thoſe officers and ſoldiers, 
who were placed in Sedan in the room of thoſe 
that were commanded to leave it, take a particular 


they were obliged to take four times a year at their 
quarterly payments. Theſe officers and ſoldiers 
bound themſelves by oath to ſerve the king for and 

inſt all perſons whatever, even againſt the duke 


—_ 
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tereſts to thoſe of his majeſty. All this was 
executed. The original inftrument of this 

action was executed before the notaries = 
and SEES 
and ſoldiers, which were reduced to writing, 
and dated one on the 224, the other on the 23d of 


January following. 
+$++54+4+$+444++ 44444493 
B O O K XXV. 


HE memoirs of this year, 1608, as of the former, 

will contain none of thoſe extraordinary events, 
— cannot be read without aſtoraſhment or hor- 
: I ſhall continue in them my uſual details of 
— government, court intrigues, and the private 
lite of Henry as well as my own. The winter was 
ſpent in diverſions more varied and more frequent 
than ever, and in ſhews prepared with great mag- 
nificence. The had ſent for ſome comedians 
from Italy, in w Pre 
delight: he often ſent for them to Fontainebleau to 
play before him, and in my abſence commanded my 
fon to pay them their — with great ex- 
actneſs. The arſenal was —— the place where 
thoſe plays and ſhews were exhibited, which re- 
quired ſome preparations. The king, ſomeumes 
when I was abſent, came thither to run at the 
but he never thought there was the ſame order — 
regularity rved, as when I was there: and the 
n, the whole court, thought no other place 

: 2 agreeable and convenient for theatrical 
tations. For this purpoſe I had cauſed a ſpacious 
hall to be built and fitted up, with an amphythea- 
te; and = great number of box, in ſeveral galle+ 
from each 1 with different de- 


gres of height, and particular doors helene ee 


1 
] 


' __ Err — 


not ſuffer ſhould be reverſed, and which I did not 
hink it beneath me te-enforce the obſervation of. 


you ple LY | 
8 Y | 


i eie 
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Ay at his manner of telling it; nor did he forget 
__— OO —_— Rh it afterwards. 
| I SHALL not here have recourſe to the artifices of 
| 22 to infinuate that the affeftion the 


I might have obtained it. 
of this by the offers his majeſty 
but it is 


® Mazimilian de marquis of Roſny, eldeſt fon of the 
duke of Sully, by Anne de Courtenay his firſt wife. He was ſuper- 
—— the 1 — governor of Mante and —_ 
4 ordnance in reverſion, after the death 
his father; but died before him in 1634. 


Ann; 


but 
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3 but that my conſtant reply had been, that it 
en alone I would receive a wife 

ki 5 — extremely well ſatisfied with 
this — fs theſe — ; and opening his 
heart entirely, he told me, that with regard to me, 
there were two things which would give him equal 
uneafineſs : one of which was, if, knowing the ex- 
treme concern it gave him to ſee the chief of his 
nobility mixing their blood with that of a burgher, 
or a plebeian, I ſhould ever dream of marrying my 
fon below the dignity of his birth ; and the other 
if, erring in the contrary extreme, I ſhould chooſe 
a wife for him either out of che houſe of Bourbon, 


abate, till faw the articles not only drawn 
figned. I may fay, likewiſe, with eq 
that in the conditions they found no artifice on my 
fide : I ſought rather to acquire tender friends, 
relations ſtill nearer connected. Nothing fell out 
in the ſucceeding years, that did not confirm me in 
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friends ſo affectionate have diſappeared with my fa- 
vour ; thoſe allies fo reſpectful have vaniſhed with 
my fortune : but what do I fay, have they not en- 
deavoured to complete my misfortune, and that of 
my fon, by giving me cauſe to deteſt on a thouſand 
accounts the moſt unhappy of all alliances ? Why 
had I not the power of ding hearts ? Bur perhaps 
F have reaſon to thank heaven for my error and my 
credulity : the temptation to which 1 faw myſelf a 
ſhort time afterwards expoſed, might have been then 
too powerful for confcience to have ſurmounted. 
ALTHOUGH the marriage, thus abſolutely re- 
ſolved on, was not celebrated immediately, as 
parties left it to the king to fix the time for it, from 
that moment I looked upon the tye, 'which united 
= family of Crequy to mine, as indiſſoluble; and 
was fo 


® It war not celebrated till the month of October, in the follow- 
ing year, at Charentun, by M. Dy Moulinz a reformed miniſter, 
Tac lady was only nine; ar ten years old: ſhe. was called Frances, 
daughter of Charles de Blanchefort de Crequy, prince of Poix, and 
+fterward: duke of Leſdiguieres, by his marriage with Magdalen de 
Bonne de Leſdiguieres, daughter of the conſtable of that name. The 
marquis of Roſny had iſſue by her, imilian Francis de Bethune 


duke of Sully, &c, and Louiſa de Bethune, who died unmarried. 
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1837 
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wardly fo 

J would not the price 
of quitting refuſal, there 
fore, they hoped that he had 
every thing to fear was capable of 
making his religion is intereſt, which 
t was generally 5 whether 
pleaſed with the prope of advancing me, receive 
this pr ith intentions ſo different from hoſe 


whom it was made to him, that I cannot pre- 
ve à too grateful remembrance of his goodneſs. 

Accor he ſent for me one morning 
to the Louvre; and ſhutting Rimſelf up alone 
with me in his library, Well, my friend, faid he, 
1 2 
1 r your ſon's Iage: ugh I cannot con 
* 9 ; for 29 neither for blood, 


pl 


% you.” Henry, it is 

done nothing in this affair but by his expreſs 
commands. I have reſolved, continued he, to- 
+ employ you with more authority than ever in the 
+ adminiſtration, and ta. raiſe you and your family 
* to all forts of honours, dignities, and riches ; 
hut there is a neceſſity that you ſhould aſſiſt me 


© „ in 
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in the execution of this ; for if do 
not contribute it on your fide, it will be dif- 
„ ficult for me to accompliſh my intentions, with- 
out prejudice to my affairs, and i 
blame; conſequences which I am perfi you 
„ would be unwilling I ſhould drawn — 4 
„My deſign, then, is to ally you to myſelf, by 
giving my daughter Vendome in marriage to 
% your fon, with a portion of two hundred thou- 
40 3 in ready money, and à penſion of 
„ten thouſand a year; the government of Berry 
% to your ſon, to which I ſhall join that of Bour- 
«© bonnois after Madame de Augoulème's deceafe ; 


and the domaine ſhe poſſeſſes there, by re - imburſ- 


ing the 
* your fon the 
„ nance in reve 


it coſt her. I will likewiſe give 
of -maſter of the ord- 
the government of Poi- 


7 


„tou to your ſon-in-law, for which I ſhall give 
4+ you that of Normandy in exchange; for I fce 
very Plainly, that poor M. de Montpenſier + will 


not hve long, any more than the conſtable, 
£* whoſe office I likewiſe deſtine for you, and will 
<< give you the reverſion of it now. But to fa- 
% your all this, it is neceſſary that you and your 
«+ fon ſhould embrace the catholic religion. I en- 
<< treat you not to refuſe me this requeſt, ſince the 
„ gonad of my ſervice, and the fortune of your 
on houſe require it.” | 


* Catherine-Henrietta de Vendome, legitimared daughter of 
Henry the IV. by Gabriel d'Eſtrees. She married Charles of Lorrain, 
duke of Elbœuf, and died 1663. 

+ Henry de Bourbon, duke of Montpenkfer, actually died in the 
month of February in this year, after languiſhing two years, during 
which time he lived only on women's milk; having prepared him- 
ſelf in a truly chriflian manner for his death. Henry IV. being 
informed of it, faid aloud, © We ought all to pray to God to grant 
« us as much time to repent as this prince had.” Matthieu, ibid. 
772. "he duke of Mfontpenſier was only thirty-five years old, The 
branch of Bourbon Montpenfier was extin& in him; for he left 
only one daughter, who was contracted in marriage do the duke of 
Orleans, ſecond fun of Henry IV, ROY T 

HE 
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Tux recital I have made here is ſo 


that if | 2d otherwite his majeſty 

have good reaſon for diſtruſting | 

not preſerve its faith to God. But why,” re- 
lied Henry, with a cordiality that ſenſibly affected 


2 „hy ſhould 1 ſui you, fince you would 


* not do any thing that I have not done before you, 


and which you yourſelf adviſed me to do, when 
I propoſed the affair to you. Give me, I be- 
4 ſerch you, this fatisfaQtion : I will allow you a 
0 „ month to confider of it : „ 

of any of m 
fie, I replied, 
A inv1olable : 


altar you ke 
re Ar 
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„ AC- 
ng laboured to ruin the proteſtant 
pony > FIR, by amaſſing up ſuch conſiderable 
for the king, and providing ſuch an abund- 
ance of warlike ſtores, which their fears 
to them would be firſt employed againſt them. In 
vain did I endeavour to convince them, that they had 
no reaſon to apprehend ſuch deſigns from a prince like 
Henry. Their prejudices made them always return 
to their former — of me: in theſe they were 
confirmed by the affection the king ſhewed for 
Roſny, calling him often my ſon; the free acceſs 
which all eccleſiaſtics had to my houſe ; the care I 
took to repair churches, hoſpitals, and convents, in 
which I every year expended a conſiderable fum of 
the royal revenues ; the brief of Paul V. of which 
ſeveral copies had been taken; and I know not 
how many other circumſtances, which all at that 
>» to perſuade them of my breach 
ith. 
Tux chief perſons amongſt the proteſtants, and 
the miniſters eſpecially, ſeemed to be moſt uneaf\ 
at this report, not only becauſe of the triumph 
which their enemies were going to have over them, 
but becauſe they were perſuaded, and they even 
faid it publicly, that if I was once prevailed upon 
to on them, I ſhould not a& with indifference 
towards them, but become their moſt zealous per- 
ſecutor. For a long ſpace of time, I heard nothing 
but exhortations, remonſtrances, and 8. 
from that party, which were not 121 to be very 
efficacious after what the king had fai om. By 
2 | | 
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myſelf. Ihe counteſs of Sault, Leſdiguieres, and 
the Crequy family, exerted themſelves, in the mean 
time, with the utmoſt vigour, to hinder the mar- 
riage with Mademoifelle de Crequy from being bro- 
ken off, and that with Mademoiſele de Vendome 
from going forward : they endeavoured to 
the intereſt herſelf in their cauſe, and 
what —4 to their 
ing that ſhe would do nothing 
— = 
every meth thought ble 
of keeping me on their fide ; aſh liter ate, 
28 oaths, all were employed to diſſuade me 
2 I had never entertained. 

DvurinG theſe tranſactions, I left Paris to take a 
Journey to Sully, and my other eftates ; and im- 
mediately upon my return, which was at the end of 
ten or twelve days, his majeſty ſent Villerai to me, 
to receive my anſwer vpon the propofals he had 
made to me. I was not forry that he had deputed 
a perſon to me, before whom I could declare with 
the utmoſt freedom, thoſe ſentiments which reflec- 
tion had but the more confirmed. TI told Villeroi, 
that I moſt humbly thanked his majeſty for all the 
honours he had conferred on me : that I could ne- 
ver conſent to be inveſted with the offices of perſons 
ſtill living ; and that, although they ſhould become 
vacant, I did not think myſelf entitled to them, 
being already poſſeſſed of as many as I defired : 
that as for what regarded my fon, I ſhould never 
have any other counſel to give him, than to obey 


the king, and to do nothing againſt his own con- 
ſcience. I had particular reaſons for being ſtill leſs - 


explicit upon the article of my change of religion; 
therefore, I only told Villeroi, that — Du 
Perron ſhould bear my anſwer to his majeſty. His 
eminence, as well as Henry, thought there was great 


meaning in theſe words: the king related them to 


Du 


. 
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Du Perron, declaring that he entertained ſome hopes 
from them. And ſoon after this, the cardinal came 
to viſit me, and entreated me to open my whole 
heart to him. My anſwer had both ſtrength, and 
even theology ꝰ enough in it to convince Du Perron 
that he had deceived in his expectations; nei- 
ther his learning nor his eloquence could move me; 


and at his return, he told the king I was inflexible. 


Tuts prince, who was defirous of making one 
effort more, ſent for me again ; but although he 
made uſe of no other arguments than what the gen- 
tleneſs of his diſpoſition, and his affection for me 
ſuggeſted, and, if I may be permitted to ſay fo, 
fach ſolicitations as became our ancient friendthip, 
vet I was perfuaded, the danger would not ſtop 
there, great as it was even then, eſpecially when 
he began to rsproach me, and called my conſtancy 
and nirmneis, obduracy to him; and a certain 
he faid, that I no longer loved him. At length, he 
told me, that this was the laſt time he would ſpeak 
of this matter to me; and that he expected I thould 
give him my fon at leait. To this I again replied, 
that I would not deny him ; but that I could not 


. conſent to uſe the authority of a father to make my 


fon embrace the roman catholic religion. His firm- 
nefs was equal to my own; and the king, who 
would not beſtow his daughter on any of the princes 
of the blood, for fear of rendering them too power- 
ful, refolved to marry Mademoiſelle de Vendome to 
the ſon of M. le Connetable. The counteſs of Sault 
took this opportunity to renew her inſtances for the 
accompl:ſhing her grand-daughter's marriage. 
Al. L that now remained to be done, was to guard 
againſt the counter- blow of my enemies: and this 
I did not neglect, when I found that they were buſy 
in preparing it for me. I took that opportunity to 


Theology which might be ſeaſonable at that time, but would 
be much out of its place here; and which 1 alſo ſuppreſs, that it 
may not be offenfive to catholic ears. : 

Vol. V. E. writs 
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his nobility 
of Auguſtus was, what 
to himſelf to imitate. ** 


Henry commonly pi 
non 


THe reader 
of the late 11 


of no other woman has been mentioned in theſe 
memoirs, with the title of miſtreſs to the king. I 
chooſe rather to ſuppreſs all the trouble I have ſuffer- 


ed in this article, than make it known at the ex- 


pence of my maſter's glory: probably I have carried 
this ſcruple too far. The public has heard fo often 
the names of Madame de Moret *, Mademoiſelle 

®* Jacqueline Du Beuil, counteſs of Moret ; Charlotte des Effarts, 


counteſs of Romorantin ; two of Henry the IVth's miſtreſſes. By 
the firſt, he had Anthony earl of Moret, killed at the battle of 


Caſtlenaudary in 1632: and by the ſecond, he had two daughters ; 


one abbeſs of Fontevraud, and the other of Chelles. By thoſe 

two ladies, by the ducheſs of Beaufort, and by the marchioneſs of 

Verneuil, who ſucceſſively had openly the title of the king's miſtreſs, 

he had eight children, which were all he legitimated. Beſides theſe, 

he was in love with Mary _ viſcounteſs of Eſtagues, two = 
2 
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des Effarts, old Madame d' Angouleme, the counteſs 
of Sault, Meſdames de Ragny, and de Chamlivault, 
two of my reiations ; the Commandeur de Sillery *, 
Rambouillet, Marillac, Duret the phyfician, ano- 
ther phyſician who was a jew, and many of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons at court, all differently intereſted 
in theſe adventures of gallantry, either as principals 
or as parties concerned ; that [ might relate a great 
deal without faying any thing new, which would be 
indeed but a cold repetition of little debates and 
love quarrels, ſuch as thoſe which J have — 
ſlightly mentioned. The following circumſtance 
have excepted from this rule, as it is of a nature 
that ſeems to require I ſhould juſtify my part in it 
to the public. 

On one of thoſe occaſions when Henry was moſt 
deeply affected with the uneaſy temper of the queen, 
it was reported, that he had quitted her with ſome 
emotion, and ſet out for Chantilly without ſeeing 
her. This, indeed, was true: he took the arſenal in 
his way, and there opened his whole heart to me 

the cauſe of this difpute. The king purſued 
his journey, and I went in the afternoon to the 
Louvre, attended only by one of my ſecretaries, 
fins of the fair Gabrielle, and many others. See L'Hifloire des 
Amours du Grand Alcandre. 

After the death of Henry IV. Madamoiſelle des Effarts ſecretly 
married the cardinal of Guiſe, Lewis of Lorraine; the pope having 
granted him a diſpenſation for that marriage, and, at he tame time, 
empowered him ſtill to hold his benefic?s. This is proved by the 
very contract of marriage, found amongſt the cardinal's papers after 
his death, executed in the moſt authentic form. Mention is made 
of this in the Mercure Hitt, and Polit. April 1688. From this 
marriage, two ſons were born; one biſhop of Condom, and the ſe- 
cond earl of Romorantin ;.and two daughters, one of whom mar- 
ried the marquis of Rhodes. Charlotte des Eifarts afterwards mar- 
ried Francis Dy-Hallier-de-l Hoſpital, marihal of France, earl of 
Roſnay, &c. The commentary of Les Amours du Grand Alcandre 
remarks only, that ſhe was the cardinal of Guile's miſtreſs; and 
arterwards of N. De-Vic, archbiſhop of Auch. She was the na- 
tural daughter of the baron of Sautour, in Champagne. Journal 
du regne de Henry III. printed in 1720, vol. I. p. 277» 

Noel de Sillery , — — 

who 


of the cellor, ambaſſador at Rome. 
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who did not follow me to the queen's little cloſer, 
where the was then ſhut up. Leonora Conchint 
was at the door of this clofet, her head bending 
down towards her neck, like a perſon who was 
fleeping, or at leaſt in a profound reverie. I drew 
her out of it, and ſhe told me, that the queen would 
not ſuffer her to enter her cloſet, the door of which 
however was opened to me the moment I was 
named “. 

I FOUND the queen buiy in compoſing a letter to 
the king, which the allowed me to read; it breathed 
an air of ſpleen and bitterneſs, which muſt inevi- 
tably have very bad effects. I made her ſo fenſible 
of the conſequences it was likely to produce, that the 
conſented to ſuppreſs it, though with great difficulty ; 
and upon condition that I ſhould aſſiſt her in com- 

g another, wherein nothing ſhould be omitted of 
all that, as ſhe faid, ſhe might with juſtice repreſent 
to the king her huſband. There was a necefhty for 
complying wich this requeſt, to avoid ſomething 
worſe. Many little debates aroſe between us con- 
cerning the choice of expreſſions and the force of 
each term. I had occaſion for all the preſence of 


The queen, for a long time, placed a great confidence in M. 
de Sully, The author of L'Hifſtoire de la Mere and du Fils, fays, 
that princeſs having reſolved one day, by the advice of Conchini, 
to inform the king, that certain of the courtiers had had the bold- 
neſs to make love to her, ſhe was detirous of previoully taking the 
duſce of Sully's advice in regard to it, who perfuaded her nat ta 
execute that retolution, by repreſenting to her,“ That the was 
* going to give the king the ſtrongeſt and juſteſt ſuſpicion a ſove- 
„ re:zn could have of his wife; fince every man of common ſenſe 
«© mutt know very well, that it would be highly improper to enter- 
« tain a perſon of her rank on the ſubject of love, without previouily 

being aſſures, chat it would not be diſagreeable to her, or from 
her having made the firit advances :; and that the king might 
imagine, the motives which had induced her to make ſuch a 
diſcovery, were either fear that it ſhould have been made by 
ſome other means, or tliat he had taken a diſguſt againſt the per- 
ſons accuſed, by meeting with ſomebody elſe more agreeable in 
her eyes; or, in fine, through the perſuaſion of others, who had 
influence enough over her to prevail on her to take this reſolu- 


tion.“ Vel. I. 5218. 
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mind I was capable of exerting, to find out the 
means of ſatisfying this princeſs, without diſpleaſing 
the king, or of being guilty of any diſreſpect in ad- 
ng him. This letter, which was very long, I 
ſhall not repcat here. The queen lained in it of 
the continual gallantries of the king her huſband ; 


: 


dut declared that ſhe was excited to this only by the 


earneſt deſire ſhe had to pofleſs his heart entirely. 
If therefore ſhe appeared to infiſt too abſolutely upon 
his — —— jet, her con- 
ſcience, her honour, the in of the ki 

is health and his life, the good of the ſtate, 


his 
the ſecurity of her children's ſucceſſion to 
throne, which the marchioneſs de Verneuil 


prevail upon him to them, ſhe would, 
on her fide, renounce all * — againſt 
the marchioneſs de Verneuil. 


ALL my caution was ſcarce ſufficient to avoid the 


extremes the queen would have run into; and it is 


nt, however, that I failed either in addreſs or 


more as he _ 
queen's manner. 
ately, conceived in theſe terme: My friend, I 


have received the moſt impertinent letter from 


my wife that ever was wrote. I am not fo 

with her, as with the perſon that has dictated it; 

„for ſee plainly that it is not her ſtyle. Endea- 

«© your to diſcover the author of it: I never ſhall 

„have any regard for him, whoever he wn; 
«66 
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„vill I fee him as as I live.” However ſe- 
cure I thought myſelf, 1 could not help being un- 


* 
: HE king, on his arrival from Chantilly three 


or four days afterwards, came to the arſenal. I 
was ſufficiently ed by the queſtions he aſked 
me concerning this affair; for it was expreſsly for 
that that he came. Well, faid he, have 


vou yet diſcovered the perſon who co 
by: Yikes letter Not yet certainly 1 
ing uſe of ſome little addreſs, but 1 hope to, give 
you this fatisfaftion in two days; pro 
ſooner, if you will tell me what there is in it that 
diſpleaſes you. ++ Oh, replied he, the letter is 
ty well writ; full of reaſons, obedience, 
66 ſubmithon ; but wounds me finiling, and 
« while it flatters piques me. I have no particular 
„ exception to make to it; but, in general, I am 
«© offended with it, and ſhall be the more ſo if it 
„ comes to be public.” But, fire, replied I, if it 
be ſach as you fay, it may have been written with 
a good A = > ſomething ſtill 
worſe. ** No! no! interru SE BIT, It is = 
« hciouſly deſigned, and wi view to inſult 
« If my 7 atm 
« any * faithful fervants in it, I ſhould not 
© have been ſo much offended.” What, fire, re- 
famed I haſtily, if it was one of 


therefore you muſt be no 
that dictated it, through an 
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took the paper out of my pocket, and preſented it 


to him. | | 

Tux king, as he read it, made me obſerve ſome 
words, in the place of which the queen, when ſhe 
copied the letter, had ſubſtituted others far leſs ob- 
liging. Well, ſaid he, ſince you are the author, 
let us fay no more of it: my heart is at reſt. 
«« But this is not all,” added he, taking advantage 
of the aſcendant, which on this occaſion I ſeemed 
to have over the mind of the queen : ** there are 
two ſervices which I expect from you.” I liſten- 
ed to the king with great attention, and without 
once interrupting him, although he = a lo 
time ; and I | here relate his words, which 
took down in writing at the time. Tt is by this 
kind of familiar converſations that the heart is beſt 
known. I know, faid he, that my wife came 
„twice to your houſe, while I was at the chace : 
that (he was ſhut up with you in your wife's clo- 
«« ſet, each time above an hour; that at her coming 
* out from thence, although her colour ſeemed to 
* be raiſed by anger, and her eyes full of tears, yet 
** ſhe behaved in a friendly manner to you, thanked 


you, and appeared not ill ſatisfied with what you 


0 faid to her: and that you may know I am 
not ill informed, I ſhall not hide from you, that 
it was my couſin de Rohan, your daughter, who 
«© related all this to me; not for the ſake of tell: 

«+ ſecrets, but becauſe ſhe thought I ſhould be gla 
to ſee my wife and you upon ſuch friendly terms. 
« It muſt 2 be, therefore, that my wife has 


«« ſome buſineſs of conſequence with you: for, not- 


„ withſtanding all the queſtions I have aſked ner, 
© ſhe has never faid a fingle word, or given the 
«« ſmalleſt intimation of theſe two conferences. I 
«« forbid you likewiſe, upon pain of my diſpleaſure, 
% to ſay any thing of this matter to my couſin de 
% Rohan: you will deprive me of the pleaſure I 
have in ſeeing her here, and ſhe will never tell 

me 
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me any thing more, if ſhe knows I have repeated 
this to you. Although I laugh and play with her 


as with a child, yet I do not find in her a child- 


ith underſtanding. She ſometimes gives me very 
advice, and is extremely ſecret, which is 
an excellent quality. I have told her many things 
in confidence, which I have been convinced ſhe 
never mentioned, either to you or to any other 
perſon. | 
© Bur to return to theſe two important ſervices, 
which only you, in my opinion, are able to un- 
dertake. I have already faid, and L repeat it again, 
that you muſt be extremely careful to avoid giv- 
ing the leaſt ſuſpicion that you have concerted 
with me what you are to do and fay in theſe af- 
fairs : it muſtnotappear, that I knew any thing 
of your interpohizon, but that you act en- 
tirely of yourſelf : and you muſt even feign to be 
apprehenſive of its coming to my ear. One of 
theſe ſervices regards Madam de Verneuil : it is 
with her you maſt begin, and this will ſmooth: 
your way to the other. You muſt tell this lady, 
that as her particular friend you come to give 
her notice, that ſhe is upon the point of loſing 
my favour, unleſs ſhe behaves with great pru- 
dence and circumſpection: that you have diſco- 
vered, that there are perſons at court who are 
endeavouring to engage me in affairs of gallan- 
try with others; and if this ſhould happen, you 
are fully perſuaded, that I ſhall take her children 
from her, and confine her to a cloiſter; that this 
abatement in my affection for her is, in the firſt 
place, apparently cauſed by the ſuſpicion I have 
entertained that ſhe no longer loves me; that the 
takes the liberty to ſpeak of me often with con- 
tempt, and even prefers other perſons to me: ſe- 
condly, becauie the ſeeks to ſtrengthen herſelf 
with the mtereſt of the houſe of Lorrain, as if 
ſhe was defirous of ſome other proteftor than 
| E 5 * 
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4 me; but, above all, her connexions and famili- 
«« arities with Meffieurs de Guiſe and de Joinville 
** offend me to the laſt degree ; being = 

* vinced, — 1 
pony 


Hewxy then told many 
cerning the marchioneſs, which I have 
lated. ** If, continued 1 4— either by 
«« your induſtry or fortune, you can prevail 
* — Aud —— — ry 
«© you will not only free me from 
and ſet my heart at reſt with re * her, dut 
you will likewiſe furniſh y with the means 
of diſpoſing the queen to accommodate herſelf 
to my will, TS 9p BENE ONE 
require and expe: 
« ſtrate to her, ftiil 
ſolutely — he ſho! 
* engage me to n ſhe de- 
„ mands. That, among many other cauſes of diſ- 
«« guſt which ſhe gives me, nothing is more inſu 
portable to me, than the abſohate authority the 
«« ſuffers Conchini and his wife to have over her; 
* that theſe people make her do whatever they 
« Faw, oppo all that diſlike, and love and 
4 as direct her ; that they have at 
agtd exhonſied my patience ; and that I = 
—_—_—— ſelf for not foll the advice gi 
" « me by the ucheſs of Florence, Don John, — 
„nini, Gondy, ttt Ä 
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retain 


«+ ſented, becauſe I found you did not 


oppoſe them, 


| «+ were to marry Conchini to la Leonor, and af- 


* terwards to ſend them back to Italy, under the 
« honourable pretence of living with fplendor in 
their own country, upon the riches they 
„had acquired in France: but all this, inſtead of 
«« ſoftening my wife, or engaging her to alter her 
„ conduct, has only taught her to oppoſe my will 
„ with more obſtinacy than before; and the Con- 
«+ chinis, both huſband and wife, are now become 
„ fo infolent and audacious, that they have dared: 
to threaten” my perſon, if I uſe any violence to» 
« their friends.” | 

Ir was not eaſy for the king to quit this article, 
through the rage with which he was agitated againſt - 
this whole party. Among mary others, he re- 
counted the following circumitance, which, till 
then, I thought he had been ignorant of. My wife, 
knowing that Conchini Had a defign to | 
La-Ferte-au- Vidame, =_ worth. two or 
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three hundred thouſand crowns, ſhe tho ſuch 
a conſiderable eſtate would give occaſion for mur- 
murs that could not fail of reflefting back upon the 
queen herielf, on account of the protection ſhe 
was known to grant them. She did not heſitate 
thercfore a moment about waiting on the queen, 
to repreſent to her, that it was her intereſt to hin- 
der Conchini from puſhing this matter any further. 
The queen received this advice very graciouſly, and 
thanked my wife for giving it her : but as foon as 
ſhe ſaw the Cochinis, they knew ſo well how to 
make her alter her opinion, that ſhe exclaimed in a 
ſtrange manner, againſt madame de Roſnv, and 
would not ſee her for ſome time. Probably her re- 
ſentment would have laſted much longer, had the 
not reflected, that both herſelt and her favourites 


had always occaſion for me. ** I have been told, 


added Henry, that Conchini had the iinpudence 
© to reproach your wife upon this occaſion, and 
„ uſed expreſſions fo full of inſolence both againſt 


„ her and me, that I am ſurpriſed ſhe did not an- 


„ {wer him more ſeverely ; but, doubtleſs, ſhe was 
« reſtrained oy her fears of breaking entirely with 
« my wife. You cannot imagine,,” purſued Henry, 
not able to ceaſe his invectives againſt this Italian, 
* how greatly | was provoked to fee this man un- 


« dertake to be the challenger at a tournament, 


% againſt all the braveſt, and moſt gallant men in 
& France, and this in the Grande rue St. Antoine, 
« where my wife and all the ladies of the court 
«© were preſent, and that he ſhould have the good 
* fortune to carry it: but nothing ever gave me 
greater pleaſure than I had at this courſe, when 
« I faw M. de Nemours, and the marquis de 
* Rofny your ſon, arrive, mounted upon two ex- 
4 cellent horſes, which they martaged with equal 


grace, and uncommon juſtneſs.”” 


HENRY, after dwelling ſome time longer upon a 
circumſtance that had given him ſo much pleaſure, 
18 
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renewed his former ſubject. Be careful, faid he 
to me, to manage thoſe two affairs I have recom- 
+ mended to you, cautiouſly ; roceed leifurely, and 


«* If rtunities offer, ut 1 a- 

thing by too great precipitation: in a word, a 
+ with your uſual prudence, reſpect, and addreſs. I 
4 I ſhall eſteem theſe two ſervices more than 
if you had gained me a battle, or taken the city 
and caſtle F Milan with your cannons ; for my 
© heart ſuggeſts to me, that this man and woman 
** will one day do great miſchief : I find in them de- 
© figns above their condition, and abſolutely con- 
„ trary to their duty.” Again I aſked this prince, 
why he referred to me an affair the ſucceſs of which, 
in my hands, was ſodoubtful; whereas it he would un- 
dertake it himſelf, it would coſt him no more to exe- 
cute it, than to pronounce to two women with a re- 
ſolute tone, theſe few words, I will have it fo.” 
His reply to this and the debates that followed, were 
the fame with thoſe which the reader has already too 
often ſeen in theſe memoirs. At laſt he went away, ſay- 
ing, with an embrace, Adieu, my friend: I earneſt- 
ly recommend to you theſe two affairs, for they 

are very near my heart: but, above all, be ſecret.” 
ALL that by my utmoſt endeavour I was able to do 
for the tranquillity of this prince, was to procue 
him ſome ſhort calms, amidſt the long and often re- 
peated ftorms he was obliged to ſuffer, in ſuch an un- 
equal viciſſitude did he paſs the few days that heaven 
ſtill left him. One of his longeſt intervals of quiet 
was, during the queen's lying-in. She had fol- 
lowed the king, who went in the beginning of 
March to Fontainebleau. It was not poſſible to 
carry tenderneſs and folicitude farther than Henry 
did. While ſhe was in this condition, he often 
writ to me from Fontainebleau, and in every let- 
ter gave me account of the queen's health. «+ I 
„ thought,” faid he in one of theſe letters, to 
hae ſent you the news of my wite's being brought 
66 to 
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to bed; but I believe it will not be this night.” 
In another, My wife imagines ſhe will go to the 
end of the month, ſince ſhe has paſſed yeſterday.” 
The gon was delivered of her third fon “ on the 
24th of Apr 

Tur n 
in one of his letters ordered me to acquaint him how 
the news of his ſon's birth was received. Not by 
«© you, faid he, for there I have no doubt; but by 
the public.” I keep with care the follow- 
ing letter, which his majeſty me by the duke of 
Rohan, upon hearing that my wife lain-in of a. 
ſon about the fame time that the queen did. I do 
«© not believe, that any of m have taken 
greater intereſt in the birth 
a pw and I would have you likewiſe believe, that 


« _ you will be ftunned with the 
66 the 


praper 

being uſed, ſhe was ſoon reſtored to perfect health. 
The king took all imaginable care of her. He came 
to Paris the beginning of May, but returned almoſt 
immediately after to Fontainebleau; and the joy the 
n ſhewed at his return filled him with a real 
tisfafttion. He allowed, at the requeſt of this 
inceſs, that ten or twelve thouſand crowns ſhould 
be expended on buildings at Monceaux, and ſent me 
orders to that purpoſe. It is from theſe letters of his 
majeſty that I collect all theſe circumſtances. T his 
order he repeated when the maſter-builder, who had 
* Gaſton- John-Baptiſt of France, then called duke of Anjou, and 
afterwards duke of Orleans: he died in 1660. Siri makes Hency IV. 
ſay, before the birth of that prince, that he would dedicate him to the 

church, and that he ſhould be called the cardinal of France. Ib. 568. 
+ I ſhould be glad, ſays Henry IV. God had ſent him a dozen 
« ſons; for it would be a great pity, that from ſo yoo! a ftem thera 

4 ſhould not be ſome offsets,” Mem. Hiſt, de France, ibid. « 

un- 
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— 
by the nephew of Argouges, which 


to gain time, that 


8 


diſguſted, and that 


7 


quarrelling with me, he, in another letter, for a 
— related to me in what manner 
this princeſs inſt M. and ma- 
„ 


have 
treſſes. At laſt, however, ſhe ſeemed willing to re- 
tire into the abbey of Beaumont, and named certain 
conditions, upon which Zamet and La-Varenne 
were often ſent by Henry to confer with me. He 
himſelf the trouble to write to the preſident de 


— — the of a — 5 
omptes at Rouen, which oung lady requeſte 
for one of her friends: and to — « ay ad- 


vance the money for the purchaſe. There was a 
neceſſity likewiſe for giving her a thouſand crowns, 
and five hundred to the abbey of Beaumont, * 

e 
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ſhe had choſen for her retreat“. Both theſe ſums 
the king demanded of me, in a letter dated the 12th 
of May: happy indeed, to get rid of her at fo eaſy a 
rate | 

He likewiſe deſired my advice, as to the manner 
in which he fhould behave to avoid a quarrel with 
the queen, on an occaſion when Conchini became a 
competitor with madame de Verneuil, for a favour 
which that lady had obtained a promiſe for two yezrs 
before. I love,” faid he in his letter, Madame de 
© Verneuil better than Conchini.” Which indeed 
was not to be doubted : but at that time he was oblig- 
ed to act with great circumſpection towards the 
queen. This gave riſe to an intrigue at court, ther 
aſforded great pleaſure to ſeveral perſons, which [ 
cannot better explain than by the following letter the 
king writ me from Fontainebleau. 

© ALTHOUGH | have parted with madame de 
© Verneuil upon very bad terms, yet I cannct help 
„having ſome curioſity to know, if there be any 
foundation for the report which prevails here, that 
the prince of Joinvile viſits her: learn the truth 
« of it, and give me notice in a letter, which I will 
* burn as you muſt do this. It is this that retains 
% him fo long, fay they: you know well it is not 
„ for want of money.” The was indeed 
true: ſoinville had ſuffered himſelf to be captivated 
by the charms of the marchioneſs, who, as it was 
faid, did not let him dzipair. For a long time, no- 
thing was talked of but their intimacy, and the very 
pathonate letters which it was pretended they writ 
to each other; and it was at laſt confidently reported, 
that he had offered to marry her: it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that all this I repeat a:iter the court and Paris. 
Trifling as this affair may ſee: n, there were in it ſome 
circumitances relating to the king, of ſuch conſe- 
quence as to make a profound fecrecy neceſſary. If 

She did not retire thither; or, i i 1 
ee re adorn, or, at leaſt, if ſhe did, ſhe did not 

Mat- 
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matters had really ſo far between the two lovers 
as people were willing to believe, madame de Ver- 
neuil, notwithſtanding all her experience, was here 
the dupe: ſhe was not ſufficiently well acquainted 
with the diſpoſition and conduct of a young man, 
{till leſs amorous than raſh and heedleſ : promiſes, 
oaths, privacies, letters, all, in a very little time, 
ended in a rupture, which was equally imputed to 
both. However, to ſay the truth, the fault lay on 
madame de V illars *, who appeared too beautiful in 
the eyes of Joinville to leave his heart faithful to its 
firſt choice. 
Mapame de Villars did not at firſt appear fo eaſy 
a conqueſt as her rival had been : proud of her al- 
liance with the blood-royal, ſhe treated him with diſ- 
tance and reſerve. Joinville repulſed, and in deſpair, 
extorted from her a confeſſion of the cauſe of her ri- 
gour. She told him, that after the correſpondence 
he had, and ſtill continued to carry on, with a lady fo 
beautiful and witty as madame de Verneuil, it would 
be dangerous to rely on his fidelity. Joinville de- 
fended himſelf; it 1s not neceffary to fay in what 
terms. She refuted him, by alledging their inter- 
views, and letters; one in particular from madame 
de Verneuil, more tender and paſhonate than the 
reſt. On ſuch an occaſion, it is a cuſtom to make 
to the beloved lady, a facrifice of her letters who was 
abandoned. Joinville reſiſted as long as he was able; 
bur, at laſt, put into the hands of madame de Villars 
that pretended letter : (I fay pretended, becauſe it 
was far from being certain that this letter, which he 
was prevailed upon with ſo much difficulty to ſhew, 
ever came from madame de Verncuil.) But be that 
as it will; for the uſe madame de Villars intended 
to make of this letter, it was indifferent to her whe- 
ther it was forged or not. | 
THis woman had an inveterate hatred to the mar- 
* Tuliet- lita d' s, wife Brancas, — 
—— ta d' Eſtrecs, wife of George de oy 
chioneſs 
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chioneſs of Verneuil: the moment ſhe had the letter 
in her poſſeſſion, the flew with it to the king. It 
was not difficult, with fuch a proof, to force belief; 
and ſhe made fuch an artful uſe of it, that this prince, 
hitherto ignorant, or wag och to em ſo, of the 
greateſt part of the intrigue, came inftantly to me, 
with a heart filled with grief and rage, and related to 
me I know not how many — 2 which to 
him appeared as certain proofs of her guilt; dd 


1 | thought th them far from being convincing. I 


neceſſary to treat this affair methodi 
= that ; ente to hear what madame de * 
neuil could ſa 


herſelf, _ he 3 
her. Oh , hear her, . 
„has fuch a M pate ** 
her, l perfuade me OR Ts 

« that injured : to her, = 


A 1 will ſpeak 
— her perady.” In effeck, he 
went away breathing eee Faak Join- 
ville s intr * of Franche-Comtẽ 
= to inal. 
H 


ſhe wi 
ſhe is 
theſe 


ed ſo crimi 

E oa Peer ye of Verneuil, long accuſtomed 
to theſe fort of tranſports, was not much alarmed ; 
and maintained to the king, that Joinville' had been 


*. Henry, ſoſtened 
rr ich had not en "into his 


head before, became almoſt entirely fatisfied, when 
ſhe propoſed. to him, to ſubmit it to my nt, 
whether the hand-writing was her's or not, ble 
that no collufion could be between us; ſhe 
not having an exceſs of =. _le wt 
much eſteem for her. A 
put into my hands, and a day 
this cauſe, E pc's. nt bye mo_ 
of che marchioneſs. I went thither in the morning, 
and was introduced into her clofet, where ſhe waited 
— — 2 in an undreſs 


— doe. when Henry 
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came in with Montbazon : I am not permitted to 
relate the reſt ; for the king would not ſuffer any of 
thoſe that came with him to be preſent at this con- 
ference: however, they heard us talk very loud, and 
the marchioneſs weep. The king went from her 
apartment into another, and deſiring all that were 
there to withdraw, took me to one of the moſt diſ- 
tant windows to examine the papers with him more 
This was not done fo calmly, but thoſe 
that were without might hear us diſcourſe with great 
heat; and that I went often backwards and forwards, 
between the lady's cloſet and the place where the 
king ſtood. The conclufion of this ſcene was, that 
the king went away entirely fatisfied with his miſ- 
treſa . As for Joinville, whatever part he had acted, 
it was for him that it was Henry with whom he 
had to do; and the more fo, as he engaged, almoſt 
immediately afterwards, in another intrigue of the 
ſame nature with madame de Moret +, which I was 
not acquainted with. | 


vol. I. p. 92. I find the fol- 
| tg &© A few days afterwards happened 
ifference between madam de Verneuil and the king, which 
% had its origin from madam de Villars having fhewn the king ſome 
4 letters which madam de Verneuil had wrote to the prince of Join- 
, ville, and which he had given her. The affair was accormodated- 
by the duke of illon's 

confeſſed that he had forged thoſe letters; and the prince of 
oinville was baniſhed.” i i i 


1 


Publica um libidi m victim, ſhe, to excuſe herſelf, alledged the 
« prince had given her a promiſe of marriage, He thereby incurred 
% the king's diſpleaſure, who commanded him either to baniſh him- 
« ſelf, or marry the 
% willing 


«© ſet both his on his neck. The count de Lude i 
« faid it was the ſentiment of a hangman. Madam de Gold, in 
| tears, 
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THz count of Sommerive “ was likewiſe hardy 
enough to become the rival of his maſter, and to 
make the counteſs of Moret the object of his gallan- 
tries, with whom he began by a propoſat of marriage: 
and it was believed, that he had given her a promiſe 
m writing : for to a young man tranſported with paſ- 
fion, the one coſts as little as the other. The king, 
when he was informed of it, approved of the match ; 
and employed La Borde, a gentleman whom he knew 
to be more faithfully devoted to him than any of 
thoſe that reſorted to the counteſs's houſe, to diſ- 
cover if they were fincere on both ſides, and to take 
care to prevent the youth from tranſgreſſing the 
bounds of his duty. La Borde's report was not very 
favourable to the count of Sommerive, who, at firſt, 
had ſome thoughts of murdering this troubleſome 
Argus ; and meeting him one day as he was coming 
from church, he fell upon him ſo furiouſly, that La 
Borde, to fave his life, was obliged to have recourſe 
to flight. The king comm me to examine in- 
to this fact, which, in his fury, he called an aſſaſ - 
fination, The time Sommerrve had choſen for it, 
and the diſreſpect it ſhewed for the king, rendered 
him ſtill more guilty. | 

HowRvER, it being neceſſary to obſerve ſome 
« tears, came and threw herſelf at the king's feet, and, as if ſhe were 
«© in the extreameſt deſpair, beggett of his majeſty to kiil her. To 
* which the king anſwered, I have never killed any ladies, and I da 
% not know how to go about it. Thoſe, adds he, who were efteem- 
«© ed to be the moſt knowing at court, gave out it was the king him 
% ſelf who had induced the counteſs to do what ſhe did. | 

4 I gave notice, ſays Baſſompierre in his Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 20 6, 
4 to the prince of Joinville, and madame de Moret, of che defign the 
© king had toſurpriſe them together. They were not found together; 
«© but the king diſcovered enough to forbid Mon. de Chevreuſe, the 
„name the prince of Joinville then bore, the court; and would have 
«© done the Emme by her, had ſhe not been on the point of being 
brought to bed: but time made up this afference.” Henry :ave 
orders to take the prince of Joinville into cuſtody ; but he eſcaped 
out of the kingdom, and did not return till after the d-ath of Henry 
FV. his family having never been able to prevail on the king to recal 


on him. Galanteries des Rois de France. - 
* Charles-E manuel de Lorrain, ſecond ſon of the duke of Maienne. 


caution, 


10 
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caution, though it were only in conſideration of La 
Borde; for the king was ſenſible, that Sommerive 
was a far more dangerous perſon to deal with than 
Toinville; La Varenne came to me from his majeſty, 
to conſult upon proper meaſures for managing this 
affair, without wounding his own authority ; and 
we agreed that the beſt expedition was, to prevail 
upon the duke of Maienne himſelf to do the king 
juſtice, with regard to the offence his fon had com- 
mitted againſt him : I was cha with this meſ- 
fage, and the conduct of it wholly left to my judg- 
ment. I found the duke of Maienne fo ill with a 
fit of the gout, which was attended with a high 
fever, that there was no poſſihility of fpeaking to 


| him, eſpecially upon ſuch a ſubjeft. The duke of 


Eguillon “, Sommerive's eldeſt brother, told me, that 
this action of his brother was not more deeply re- 
ſented by any perſon than by his own family : that it 
had been the cauſe of his father's illneſs ; and wiſh- 
ed himſelf dead, as well as this unworthy brother, 
rather than to become the reproach <* their relations. 
He added, that the king himſelf knew but too well 
how Sommerive treated them all, though, for the 
honour of the family, they concealed his behaviour 
from the public: that this laſt oftence gave them in- 
concervable affliction. And after entreating me to 
aſſiſt him with my advice, he declared that he would 
go himſelf, if his majeſty required it, to receive his 
orders, and would execute them, whatever th 
were, upon his own brother: and that, for himſelf, 
he would rather lofe his life than fail in the cath he 
had taken, to obey his maſter with all the fidelity and 
zeal of a fervant and ſubject. 

To conceal from D'Eguillon that IL had been com- 
miſhoned by the king to come thicher, I told him, 
that I would not advite him to go to his majeſty, be- 
cauſe I did not know whether he was yet informed 


Henry de Lorrain, duke of Eguillon, and afterwards of 
Matcnne, 


of 
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of the affair; but that, in twenty-four hours, I 
would give him ſuch advice as I thought moſt for his 
intereſt (for ſo long it required to ſend to Fontaine- 
bleau to know his 412 intentio 2 
fore contented myſelf, at t, with 
to him the — 1 of Sommerive's crime, — 
the fatal that might attend it. He ex- 
claimed againſt it himſelf, with a ty which I 
thought it my duty to relate to his majeſty, telling 
ing no- 


him, at the ſame time, that he had only to 
what ſatis faction he required, the family 
thing ſo much as the loſs of his favour. 
HEenzy ſent me notice, by Villeroi, that he was 
fatisfied with what D*Eguillon had ſaid to me, al- 
though he was convinced that all this rage againſt 
ET err with 
a high hand in ic, as done 
2 823 
were i to his 1 nce, in referring 
n 


they would immediately oblige him to retire, 


though it were to Soiſſons, as being unworthy 
to ſtay in a * his majeſty was; that 
D'Eguillon ſhould come and tell him what reſolution 
they had taken, in the mean while, till he ſhould 
himſelf name the puniſhment; offer to be ſecurity 
for Sommerive's appearance, and even conduct him 
to the Baſtile, if ſuch was the king's pleaiure; or 
make him leave the kingdom, and not return till 
after the expiration of two or three years. Henry 
inſinuated, that it was this laſt part he ſhould take, 
although it required fome ration, on account 
of Sommerive's intrigues with Spain. The king 
had been told that this young nobleman had en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the count of St. Paul to go 
with him to Holland, with an intention to enter into 
the ſervice of the archdukes; that he had taken the 
advice of Du Terrail, and, as ſoon as the fact was 

| com- 
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committed, had ſent ſome of his ſervants to Flan- 
ders. It was neither to that country, nor to any 
other dependant upon the Spaniards, which his ma- 
jeſty choſe he ſhould retire to, but towards Nancy, 
from whence he might paſs to the emperor's court, 


or into Hungary, that country being moſt agree- 
able to his majeſty. 

To this letter of Villero!'s was added a ſhort bil- 
let, addreſſed to me, by the king, and contained 
theſe few words: I muſt tell you, that the 
* of the whole race is worth but little: God 
«© grant I may be miſtaken.” However, he was 
not diſpleaſed with D' Eguillon's behaviour, when 
he waited on him at Fontainebleau : his majeſty 
only thought that he ſhewed ſome little affectation 
in endeavouring to extenuate his brother's offence. 
The king told him, that it was his will Sommerive 
ſhould retire to Lorrain, and not ſtir from thence 
without his ion. I was commiſſioned to 
ify this to the duke of , his ma- 
ing willing, at the entreaties Eguillon, 

to 5239 
*EGUILLON did not make a application 
of the leſſons the king gave him in relation to his 
brother. No one was ignorant of the affection his 
majeſty had for Balagny : he had lately given a 
of it by maintaining him in the poſſe of 
the greffes of Bourdeaux, of which the contractors 
endeavoured to deprive hun. D'Eguillon had the 
to quarrel with him upon ſome affairs 
of gallantry indeed, and the baſeneſs, ſome time 
after, to attack him when he was almoſt alone, 
while himſelf was — with a body of armed 
men. The prejudice Henry already had to this fa- 
mily increaſed the indignation he felt for this at- 
tempt. In the firſt emotions of his anger, he writ 
* Damien de Montluc, lord of Balagny, fon of John prince of 


Cambray, and of Rence de Clermont de Bufly d' iſe : he was, 
at that time, only 25 or 26 years old, and unmarried. 
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to me, that being refolved to puniſh D*'Eguillon 
for it, he earneſtly entreated me to forget the triend- 
ſhip | had hitherto had for this family, ſince I ought 
to ſet a much higher value upon that of my king. 
This le ter afforded me a proof of this prince's great 
knowledge of mankind : he predicted to me, that all 
the obligations 1 ſhould confer on D*Eguillon would 
be forgot, if, through any change of my fortune, I 
ſhould be incapable of adding to them: and this 
prediction has been fully accompliſhed. 

HowEveR, I was then — of the contrary, 
and hſtening only to what my friendſhip for the 
whole houſe of Lorrain ſuggeſted to me, * king's 
letter, which his courier, meeting me at my return 
from Sully, delivered to me at Montargis, did not 
hinder me from anfwering his majeſty immediately, 
and that only to do the very thing he had forbid 
me, which was the ſoliciting a pardon for D*Eguil- 
lon, without deferring it till I went to court, which 
I propoſed to do immediately afterwards. My let- 


ter was not unuſeful to D*Eguillon, when he pre- 
ſented himſelf to his majeſty to clear himſelf of the 


charge. This is what the king himſelf writ me, 
May 22d. Your letter came very ſeaſonably; 
* for he arrived this night, and talked to me in 
« ſuch a _— that 1 was ſcarce able to reſtrain 
«© mv anger. Certainly this youth grows very in- 
a folent. I did ary hee 1— intereſt. 
When i went to Fontainebleau, I found the king's 
reſentment fo violent, that there was a neceſſity for 
a!l the perſeverance the warmeſt friendſhip is capa- 
ble of to vanquiſh it. I obtained, at length, that 
this affair ſhould be left to me, to make up in the 
beſt manner I could. I furmounted, with the fame 
ſteadineſs of friendſhip, many other difficulties, 
which were not inferior to this; and believed that 
all was forgotten on both ſides, congratulating my - 
ſelf upon my ſucceſs when I heard in what man- 

I | ner 
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ner D' Eguillon talked of this good office in public, 
and the gratitude he expreſſed to me for it. 

Ver this man, without faith and without huma- 
nity, diſhonoured himſelf and me, a ſhort time af- 
terwards, by completing the crime, which I had 
ſo lately obtained his pardon for — and 

ured Balagny to be aſſaſſinated. ie letter 

is majeſty writ to me upon it, will give the reader 
the trueſt notion of this crime. My friend, you 
„ have doubtleſs heard of the wicked action com- 
«© mitted upon Balagny : I would not write you an 
&«& account of it, till I had heard all the informa- 
tions; for, on ſuch occaſions, the parties are not 
to be believed. Things are worſe than you can 
„ imagine: he has violated the promiſe he made 
* to you, and irreparably wounded his honour, by 
the extreme cowardice and cruelty of falling upon 
«© a fingle man with numbers. I had rather a fon 
of mine were dead, than that he ſhould be guilty 
* of ſuch an action. The bearer will tell you the 
„ particulars. The relations of both have attempt- 
ed to fight; bur I have taken care to prevent it. 


Adieu. I love you fincerely, and with this truth 


I conclude.” 

Burt Henry (for I felt too much horror at this 
gy to dwell on it any longer) was himielf, in 
fact, to blame. ſince it was through his eaſineſs of 
temper, that the rage of duelling had ſpread through 
the court, the city, and over the whole kingdom * ; 
and to ſuch exceſs was it carried, that it gave me, 
and even his majeſty himſclt, infinite fatigue and 
trouble, to compole differences, and to hinder, each 
day, the diſputants from proceeding to the laſt ex- 
tremities. fore the affair of Balagny happened, 
the baron de Courtaumer came to tell me, that he 
was buſy in reconciling his two nephews, M. the 


®* Lomenie computed, in 1607, how many French gentlemen had 
been killed in duels, fince Henry IV. came to the crown, The 
number was found to be full 4000. Mem, Hiſt. de Fr. ibid. 
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of Conti, and the prince of Joinville. Mon- 
uarrelled, for no cauſe, with D'E rnon, 
=. + was ordered to pacify. * For you know,” 
faid Henry in his letter, that he will always be the 
% maſter.” The forcibly carrying away of a young 
lady occaſioned a combat between the families of 
La-Force and St. Germain. St. Germain, the ſon, 
who was the raviſher, being ſent for by the chan- 
cellor, in the king's name, left Paris, inſtead of 
obeying, and went to his father, which made his 
majeſty apprehenſive that he would divulge, amongſt 
foreigners, ſome important orders which he could 
not be ignorant that he had given to La-Force. 
Tuis eafineſs of temper in the king was the true 
cauſe of that licentiouſneſs and ſedition which had 
infected the court and the ki — and which his 
majeſty ſo dee 05 lamented : the gentry had taken it 
8020 U the nobility, and the — from the princes 
of the blood. The count of Soiſſons publicly 
ſhewed his diſcontent. The prince of Conde, by 
indiſcreet fallies, ſome indeed only worthy of laugh- 
ter, and others of conſequence enough to give great 
cauſe of uneaſineſs to his majeſty, almoſt exhauſted 
his patience. It was believed, that marriage would 
cure his impetuoſity and wildneſs; and mademoi- 
ſelle de Montmorency was the wife the king choſe 
for him. It was this marriage that completed Hen- 
ry s domeſhic troubles, as we thall fee in the follow- 


ax HE difficulties that aroſe concerning the mar- 
riage of Mademoiſelle de Mercœur increaſed his 
diſlike of the whole houſe of Lorrain. She had 


been contracted to M. de Vendome, in the year 


2598, when the king took a journey to Brittany. 
parties were now of age to conſummate the 
marriage ; but the mother and grand-mother of the 
young lady had taken care to inſpire her with ſuch 
an averſion for M. de Vendome, that ſhe would not 


#® Margaret Charlotte of Montmorency. ufer 
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ſuffer him to ſpeak to her. The prince of Conde, 
who was not then married, would have been a more 


agrecable match, in all their opinions; but, fince 


that could not take place, the ducheſs was unwil- 
ling to let her daughter's large eſtates go out of the 
family. The king could not help thinking, that 
the dukes of Guike and Maienne contributed to 
ſupport this lady in her obſtinate reſiſtance to his 
will. I often combated this opinion, and repre- 
ſented to his majeſty, that on this occaſion, he did 
not do them juſtice, which in the end he had rea- 
fon to be convinced of, by the little oppoſition they 
made to his intentions, when they were declared to 
them by the marquis D*Oraifon, whom they had 
ſent to his majeſty. 

Tux readieſt and the ſureſt way for to 
accompliſh this marriage, was to have aff his 
authority, and give them an abſolute command to 
fulfil the contract: but this prince * had le's incli- 
nation to take fuch meaſures on this occaſion than 
on any other. It only remained then, either to en- 
deavour, by gentleneſs and perſuaſion, to prevail 
upon the ladies, or to have recourſe to the deciſion 
of the law, which muſt undoubtedly have been in 
his favour, were his majeſty to be treated with the 
lame impartiality as any private man: but this was 
to draw it out into length, by the delays and tricks 
of the courts of juſtice. It would take up a con- 
ſiderable time to bring up only the letters of attor- 
ney from Lorrain, without which the proceedings 
could not be begun : and it would be two months 
before the affair could be terminated, although his 
majeſty ſhould interpoſe his authority, to oblige 

* Henry, in his anger, threatened the ducheſs de Mercur to 
make her pay two hundred thouſand crowns for damages, beſides the 
penalty of a hundred thoufand for breach of covenant. The du- 
cheſs, on her part, cauſed the king to be told, that he might not 


only take the hundred thouſand crowns, but all her eftates beſides, if 
he was entitled to them. Her daughter retired to a nunnery of ca- 
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them to diſpenſe with the accuſtomed formalitics in 
his favour. However, gentle metliods were far 
more eligible, fince not only the union of two per- 
ſons, but that of ſeveral families, were concerned 
in it. There ſtill remained many reſources for a 

oung woman forced from her relations, and ob- 
U ed to marry, in ſpite of herſelf, to regain her 
liberty, although all the ceremonies were performed 
that ſhould ſeem to have deprived her of it, eſpeci- 
ally if ſhe could not be prevented from privately 
receiving bad counſels. For theſe reaſons, there- 
fore, I adviſed his majeſty to try gentle methods, 
in the long letter I ſent him in anſwer to his. 

For this purpoſe many conferences were held at 
the houſes of the two ducheſſes, at that of the du- 
chefs of Guiſe, aunt to the young lady, and at the 
princeſs of Conti's, during which time M. de Ven- 
dome was kept at a diſtance, his majeſty having fent 
him under the conduct of La Vallee into Brittany. 
As for me, I thought no perſon better qualificd to 
manage this negociation than father Cotton. I ad- 
viſed the king to employ him, and he ſucceeded fo 
well, that at the time when the king was moſt fully 
perſuaded he ſhould never terminate this affair but by 
the ordinary courſe of law, and had already writ 
to the firſt prefident on this ſubject, this father, on a 
ſudden, gave him hopes that it would be concluded 
by other means. The art of directing conſciences, 
in which he excelled, gave him up immediately the 
firſt point, and not the leaſt eſſential. I hey began 
to ceaſe their invectives, which only nouriſhed hatred 
and diſguſt. Father Cotton did not fail to go as of- 
ten as he could to the king, to give him an account 
of the progreſs he had made; and his majeſty, from 
time to time, ſent him to the chancellor and me to 
take our advice, and was highly pleaſed with the 

ſervice he did him upon this occaſion. 

Tn mother and the daughter were the firſt that 


were prevailed upon; but not without the ducheſs's 
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giving ſuch free ſcope to her reſentment againſt the 
king, her relations, and all the world. that Henry 
believed he ſhould never find a favourable moment 
to obtain her content, but exhorted me, if fuch a 
one ever offered, not to let it eſcape. The grand 
mother, and ſome other coniidants of the duchets's, 
as La-Porte the confeſſor, continued a long time 
obſtinate : but, at length, all were appeated, and 
the marriage was celebrated“. The king was not 
quite freed from his ſuſpicion, that the Cruiſes, and 
all the princes of the houte of Lorrain, fought, in 
reality, to deceive him, under an appearance of tlie 
greateſt reſpect and deference ; for which reaton, 
when the poſt of firſt preſident of the chanber of 
accounts in Provence became vacant by the deatin 
of Beauville, and the duke of Guile ſolicited it for 
one of his friends, as likewiſe the counteſs of Sault 
for one of hers, he denied them both. "They 
have both been ſupporters of the league, faid he, 
and this was all the reaſon he gave me for it, when 
he writ to me to conſult with the chancellor about 
filling up this place with one more tit tor it. 

Nor all the arguments | uſed to the king, could 
prevent him from giving, if I may uſe the expret- 
ſion, a right to every one to diſturb his quiet, by 
continually bringing him informations againft the 
moſt illuſtrious perſons in the kingdom, as well ca- 
tholics as proteſtants. Sometimes he was told, that 
the duke of Bouillon, Du-Pleſſis, and other heads 
of the reformed religion, were levying troops; ſome- 
times that it was agreed upon between them, M. the 
rome. M. the count, and even all thoſe that had 

en the greateſt ſupporters of the league againft 
them, to take poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns. Another 
time, it was ſaid, that the duke of Roannais held 


The 7th of July in the year following. The nuptials,” ſay 
the Memoirs de I'Hiſt. de France, were ſplendid and magnificent : 
4% the king ſhone all over with jewels of an ineſtimable value; he 
ran at the ring, and ſeldom failed of carrying the prize,” 
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aſſemblies in Anjou, which Pont-Courle writ allo 
to me: but nothing fo much alarmed þ.5 myetty as 
the advice he received from a gentleman of Poitou; 
for this province was always made the feat of rebel- 
lion. This man faid, that he had been preſent at 
aftemblies of a great number of gentlemen, who 
acted in the names of almoſt all the grandees of the 
kingdom, beſides the proteſtants, in which he was 
a witneſs ; that they had fixed upon a day for ſcizing 
a great number of towns, which he named, and 
had delivered out money for the making proviſion 
of ſcaling-ladders, petards, arms, ammunition, ne- 
ceflary for the enterpriſe. 

Trax king was at Fontainebleau without any 
train, and only with a deſign to make ſome parties 
for hunting, when this informer was preſented to 
him; he ſent him back to Paris, with orders to 
wait on Sillery and Villeroi, to whom he gave ſuch 
exact memorials, that the king was no longer in 
doubt of the truth of his report, and, full of ap- 

henſions, returned inſtantly to Paris through 
| Metun, and entered the city at the gate of St. An- 
toine. He ſent St. Michael immediately for me, 
having matters, he faid, of the utmoſt conſequence 
to communicate to me. My wife and my children 
being then in the city with all the coaches of the 
houſe, I was obliged to wait till one was fent me 
by Phelipeaux. 

I Found the king ſhut up in the queen's little 
cloſet ; with him were that princeſs, the chancellor, 
and Villeroi, buſy in examining thoſe papers which 
had heated the lively imagination of Henry. Well, 
« Monfteur Obſtinacy,” ſaid he to me as I entered, 
© here is the war begun.” So much the better, 
Sire, ſaid I; for it can be only againſt the Spani- 
ards. No, no, anſwered he, it is againſt much 
„ nearer neighbours, ſupported by all your hugue- 
« nots.” All the huguenots, returned I; ah, Sire, 
what makes you imagine ſo I will anfwer for 
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many, that they do not entertain the leaſt notion of 
it, and I am ready to anſwer for almoſt all the reſt, 
that they dare not. Did I not tell you, my dear,” 
faid his majeſty, turning to the queen, that he 
+ would not believe this? according to him, no one 
„% dare give me the leaſt offence, and it depends 
„ only upon myſelf to give law to all the world.“ 
It is true, Sire, I replied, and ſo you may whenever 
you pleaſe. 

VIILEROI and Sillery attempted to ſupport his 
majeſty's opinion, that this was a moſt dangerous 
conſpiracy. I repreſented to them, that it was great 
weakneſs to ſuffer themſelves to be intimidated thus 
by mere trifles : I took the paper out of their hands, 
and could not help ſmiling when I found, that, of 
this formidable body of rebels, only ten or a dozen 

inconfiderable gentlemen and ſoldiers were 
mentioned, whoſe perſons I knew, being, in reality, 
in my government; and five or fix villages, as La- 
Haye in Touraine, St. John d'Angle, La- Re 
zai, St. Savin, and Chauvigny-le-Blanc in Berry. 
Pardieu, Sire, reſumed I with ſome emotion, theſe 
gentlemen mean to jeſt both with your majeſty and 
me, by making theſe idle reports of conſequence 
enough to affect you with any apprehenſions, and 
inducing you to take meaſures to prevent what will 
never happen. The whole myſtery is this: one of 
your ſubjects has an inclination to get a hundred 
crowns from you. | 

* NoTwITHSTANDING all you can fay, replied 
the king, I am convinced that there is a neceſſity 
for my going thither, or elſe that you ſhould ſet 
out in two days, and give proper orders there for 
keeping every thing quiet.” If you would con- 
ſent, Sire, replied I, * liſtening patiently to a long 
detail he made me of the artillery, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores neceſſary for this expedition, to let 
me manage it my own way, I will engage to bring 
this affair to a W without much trouble or 
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expence. * Pardicu, ſaid Henry, you are the moſt 
o” obſtinate man | ever ſaw; well, what would you 
% fayf” Sire, arfwered J, 1 only deſire you would 
give me Morct th: prevot, and tw enty archers, and I 
will bring you a good account of thefe rebels. 
% You will have it fo,” faid Henrv, vanquiſhed by 
my perieverance ; but if any accident ſhould 
„ hap pen, YOu W Il have all the biame.” However, 
the king's fears were w Holl, ; rrOundlels, My whole 
army confit'cd of twerity Lorie, with which I ſeized 
all thote perions that ln. d | been accuſed, very few of 
whom were punithed, his majoity Hiding moſt of 
them inmocetit, and chat the others were not worth 
tro: bun, Shine with, 
4+ aticmbly of proteſlants, which it was neceſ- 
fary | hould be held this year, for appointing the two 
deputies-general, ſcemed to the king to merit ſtill 
more attention, on account of the preſent ſituation 
of affairs. He ordered me to aſſiſt at it for the third 
time; and that I might do fo with the greater con- 
venicncy, the aſſembly was ſummoned to meet at 
Gergcau, of which I was the governor, and where 
I could direct every thing from my eſtate of Sully, 
which extended to the gates of that city. I ſhall 
be ſilent as to the article of my inftructions. On 
the ad of October, when I wrote tor the firſt time 
to eral, the ailem.biy had not yet taken any 
torm, although the members had met ſome days 
before; for they ſtill expected ſome of the provincial 
d-putics. When I found, that, by one tingle word, 
I had put all the diſaffected to filence, I took upon 
my {elf to anſwer for it to his majeſty, that nothing 
would be done in it contrary to his will ; which, 
however, he could not be perſuaded to believe. All 
the letters | received from the king and Villeroi were 
filled with complaints of the proteſtants. Send 
++ back my courier immediately, faid the king in 
one of his letters, there are people at Gergeau 
rvhom there is no dealing with: they have treated 
66 you 
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e you like a catholic ; I knew they would do fo : 
„ and four days ago, I ſaw a letter from Saumur 
„ which preſcribed the manner.” 

Ir is certain, that there was at firſt, ſome tumult 
in the aſſembly, and upon this account in particular, 
that his majeſty had ſent two catholic governors into 
the cities of Montendre and Tartas, which they 
alledged had been yielded to them by the king. 
They ſupported their demands by the tenor of the 
edits, and complained that Caumont had been 
taken from them in the fame manner. Chambaut, 
Du- Bourg, and Du-Ferrier, were ſent, by the aſſem- 
bly, to me at Sully, with meſſages full of ſubmiſſion 
to his majeſty, to whom they had likewiſe refolved 
to depute two or three of their body upon the ſame 
ſubject. As I knew his majeſty would not receive 
this deputation favourably, I endeavoured to difſuade 
them from that defign : | patina to them, that 
I had no commiſſion from the king to treat upon 


this article; but that I would write about it to 


him. I excuſed myſelf from having any thing to 
do with regard to Moncenis, a place upon which 
they had the ſame pretenſions as the two former, 
becauſe it belonged to M. the count. 

[ wriT to Villeroi what the afſembly had propo- 
ſed, charging him to repreſent to the king, that, if 
he was willing this affair ſhould not be protracted, 
it would be neceffary to ſatisfy ſuch of their de- 
mands as were juſt, or promiſe, at leaſt, to do fo, 
when he ſhould return an anſwer to them: to which 
lis majeſty conſented. This article diſpatched, 
which was one of the eight propoſed by the aſſem- 
bly, I told them, that, of thoſe that remained, five 
were to be brought before the council, as falling 


under the cogiuzance of that tribunal ; and that 


they ought now to ſettle the principal affair, which 
was the appointing the two deputies. His majeſty 
notified his intentions to them on this ſubject, which 


were conformable to what he had declared to them 


F'$ before, 
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before, as has been ſeen when I treated of the ge- 
neral aſſembly held at Chatelleraut: and this affair 
was likewiſe concluded to the entire ſatisfaction of 


both parties, by means of a propoſal I made to the 


king, to appoint Villarnou to be deputy for the no- 
bility, and Mirande for thoſe of the ſecond order. 


The former would have been choſen the preceding 


year, if he had not been propoſed in a manner con- 
trary to the form preſcribed by the king. He went 
immediately to receive his orders, bearing a letter 
from me to the king, who ſummed up to him, in a 
few words, the duties of his office, and ſeemed very 
well ſatisfied with his choice. 

Tu aſſembly, after this, continued no longer 
than was neceſſary to receive the brevet of the de- 
puties tation, and all was over before the iſt 
of November. His majeſty, in every letter he writ 
to me, recommended to me, in particular, to be 
ſpeedy in ſettling this buſineſs, to return to him 
as ſoon as poſſible, and always concluded with his 
uſual expreſſions of kindneſs. The laft courier that 
I diſpatched to him found him at the arſenal, from 
whence, as Villeroi informed me in his letter, he 
returned at ſeven in the evening, making him write 
to me at eight, not being willing to do it himſelf, 
for fear of keeping the courier too long. 

Wurd I returned, I gave his majeſty a more ex- 
act account than I had done in my letters, of all 
that has paſſed at Gergeau, and of the pacific diſ- 
poſitions in which I had found a great number of 
the beſt and moſt conſiderable pertons of the pro- 
teſtant body. His majeſty was then at 2 
where he ſtaid as long this year as any of the former 
ones : he had returned thither the middle of May, 
after that ſhort journey to Paris which I have men- 
tioned, and ftaid there all June and July ; in Au- 

he went back to Paris, from whence he went to 

t. Germain, and afterwards to Monceaux, where 


he ſtaid fifteen days; and, paſſing through Fontaine- 
2 bleau, 
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bleau, came to Paris the beginning of October, 
> TO} in the middle of Oc- 
tober he went again to Fontainebleau, where he ſtaid 
all the remainder of that month, and part of Novem- 
ber, and then returned to Paris to diſpatch his affairs. 
I have already obſerved that this manner of living 
was only fatiguing to himſelf, and a few of his 
— miniſters. 

He was not, this year, afflicted with any dange- 
rous diſtemper. In a letter he writ to me from 
Fontainebleau, dated June 2d, he ſays, I have 
„had a fever, which has laſted two days and a 


night, but it only proceeds from a cold, which, 


„ by the help of God, I hope will not have any 
bad conſequences. I am reſolved to take more 


care of my health than I have done hitherto : 
this you may depend upon, as alfo upon the aſſu- 


** rance I give you of my affection for you. Yet 


he ſtill continued the fatigue of the chace. From 
St. Germain he writ to me, that he had taken a 
ſtag in an hour: that he went afterwards to bed, 
where he lay another hour, and then went to walk 
in his gardens, and to viſit his manufacturers. Henry, 
while this cold in his head continued, wet eight or 
ten handkerchiefs in a day: he had, at the fame 
time, a defluxion in his ears and throat, which was 
very troubleſome to him. And afterwards ing 
himſelf, by purges, to drink the waters of Spa, he 
was ſeized with a looſeneſs, from which he ſuffered 
violent pains for two days, and which left a weakneſs 


upon him for a conſiderable time afterwards. This 


was a diſorder that prevailed not only over all that 
diſtrict, from whence his majeſty writ to me, that 
he had with him the good man Villeroi, and above 
a hundred gentlemen of his court, who were afflict- 
ed with it, but likewiſe in Paris, and all the neigh- 
bouring parts. 

ALMosT all the children of his majeſty were fick 
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which he ſent me an account of it, his paternal 
tenderneſs made him enter into the ſmalleſt circum- 
ſtances relating to the ftate of their hcalth, none of 
which, indeed, were indifferent to me. In his letter 
he ſent me from Fontainebleau, dated May the 10th, 
he ſays, I am in great affliction, having all my 
children ill here: my daughter de Verneuil has 
„got the mraſles; my fon, the Dauphin, vomited 
« twice yeſlerday : he has a flight fever, attended 
„ with a drowſineſs, and a fore throat: from theſe 
ſymptoms, the phyficians think he likewiſe will 
have the meaſles. Laſt night, my daughter began 
to have a little fever: my fon d' Orleans has a 
continued one; but it is more violent one da 
than another.” This prince's illneſs was mo 
dangerous, and laſted longer than any of the other. 
Judge, continued he, whether, with all this, I 
„ muſt not ſuffer great uneafineſs. I will every 
% day give you an account of my childrens” health.“ 
Happily they all recovered. ** Whatever it thall 
«© pleaſe God to do with them,” faid this prince to 
me. I will ſubmit patiently to his will: all the 
diſpenſations cf his providence are good.” He 
enquired with his ufual goodneſs, how my ſon did, 
who, he had been told, had the ſmall-pox. He 
choic Noily for the place of his childrens reſidence 
during the ſummer, and would not ſuffer them to 
be removed to St. Gier main till November. at which 
time he ſcat me orders, as ufual, to have them car- 
r:ed thither, with madame de Monglat, in the coaches 
and litters of the queen and queen Margaret; order- 
ing me to tell madame de Verneuil to tend hers thi- 
ther likewile, the ftaall-pox then raging at Paris. 
Tux fon of this lady, who was called the mar- 
quis de Verneuwl*, was, by the king his father, de- 
Henry de Bow bon, marquis, or, according to others, duke of 
Verneu:l, afte: wards biſhop cf Metz, If Paul V. meu ed himſelf fa 
difficult on 2ccourt of the biſhopric of Minz, Innocent X. ſhewed 
hirr ſelf much m re ſo: tor he potitively refuſed to give the purple to 
this prince. He enjoyed mere than four hundred thouſand livres a 
year 
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figned for the church ; and the biſhopric of Metz 
becoming vacant, he had ſome thoughts of giving 
it him; but the procuring this prince to be nomi- 
nated, the illegitimacy of his birth, and his youth, 
for he was yet but a child, were three obſtacles to 
his advancement to this ſee. It was in the power 
of the chapter of Metz to remove the firſt, by ad- 
mitting the young prince as a candidate; or, it that 
was tov difficult to be granted, to appoint the car- 
dinal of Guiſe either to be biſhop or adminiſtrator, 
becauſe, from his hands, it might afterwards caſily 
| pals into thoſe of the young de Verneuil. This 
chapter having both a right to chooſe themſelves a 
biſhop, in caſe of a vacancy, by reſignation, or 
death, and of giving the adminiſtration of the re- 
venues of the biſhopric to any perſon they pleaſed, 
there was no — for uſing many perſuaſions 
with them; for, as ſoon as they perceived that it 
would pleaſe the king to have his ſon appointed, he 
was admitted and choſen unanimouſly. 

Bor it was the pope alone who could grant the 
neceſſary diſpenſation on the other two articles, the 
birth and age of the young prince. His majeſty, 
to prevail upon him to grant this favour, ſent the 
duke of Nevers to Rome *. Valerio, the courier 
from Rome, was received in a moſt obliging man- 
ner at Paris, and retained there till the end of March. 
The marchioneſs of Verneuil neglected nothing to 
ſecure the ſucceſs of this affair. However, all that 
could be obtained from the pope, was a diſpenſation 
for the birth. He reſuſed the ſecond requeſt, as 
being abſolutely contrary to the canons and diſci- 
pline of the church ; but, by the force of cntrea- 
ties and ſolicitations, they drew from him, at 
length, that kind of approbation, which, in the Ro- 


year in bens fices, when he gave them all up, in 1668, to marry 
Charlotte Seguie „ widow of Maximilian Francis, thi d duke of Sully, 
He died in 1682. | 

* The Memoirs of thoſe times take nctice of the magnificent 
entry and reception of the duke at Rome. 
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man ſtyle, is called expeQative, and that the young 
+ wy wee t bear, at preſent, the title of biſhop of 

etz. Valerio brought the news to Fontainebleau 
the latter end of April, and, the — s com- 
mand, I acquainted madame de Verneuil with it 
immediately. 

THe little complaiſance which Paul V. on this 
occaſion thewed his majeſty, was well repaid by 
him, when, at that pontiff's requeſt, the cardinals 
and prelates of France renewed their ſolicitations to 
Henry, that the decrees of the council of Trent 
might be publiſhed in the kingdom; the king, with- 
out ſuffering himſelf to be moved by their repeated 
attempts on this head, replied, that fince they could 
not get this council approved by Francis I. Henry 
II. and Charles IX. although they had not the 
_ fame obligations to the proteſtants as he had, nor 
had granted them fuch favourable edits as he 
had done, they muſt not expect that he would ever 
give his conſent to it. He thewed them the miſ- 
chief ſuch a grant was capable pf doing in tke king- 
dom, and declared, that he had no inclination to 
eſtabliſh the inquifition in France; and that he 
thought it very ſurpriſing, for he was aware of that 
objection, that ſuch a ſtrange clauſe ſhould be made 
one of the conditions of his abſolution. All there- 
fore that they could obtain from his majeſty was, 
that the maſs ſhould be permitted in Bearn *. 

THis year the Roman college loſt the cardinals 
de Lorrain and Baronius. The duke of Florence, 
and the famous Scaliger died alſo about the fame 
time: and, in France, the chancellor de Bellievre, 
fatlier Ange de Joyeuſe, and Miron f. 

The exerciſe of the catholic religion had been re-eſtabliſhed at 
Bearn, ever ſince the time of the edit of Nantes. There is there- 
fore a miftake here in theſe Memcirs; and, inſtead of the maſs, it 
| ſhould be read the jeſuit:; thoſe fathers being eſtabliſhed there this 
year, by the king's edi& of the 16th of February, They were 


obliged for this to the ſolicitations of the biſhop of Olleron, Nic, 
Rigault. Book i. Merc. Fr. 1608, &c. 


+ Francis Miron maſter of requeſts, ſuperintendant of the govern- 
ment 


* 


* * 83 n 
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SoME new embelliſhments were made at Fon- 
tainebleau and Monceaux. The bridge Marchand * 


ment of the iſle of France, preſident of the great council, provoſt of 
Paris, and lieutenant-civil within the provoſtſhip thereof, &c. died 
in the month of June, this year, extremely regretted on account of 
his probity, and other good qualities. His party efteemed him ſo 
much for the fteadineſs with which he had oppoſed the ſuperintendant 
on occaſion of the order of council which had been made the year 
before for the ſuppreſſion of the annuities of the Hutel de Ville, and 
of the bold remonftrances he made to the king on that behalf, that 
they got together in a body, and came, in a feditious manner, to 
defend his houſe againſt the threatenings of the council. Peretixe, 
from whom I have this fact, agre-s, that the enquiry into the caſe of 
the annuitants was in itſelf moſt juſt; and yet blames the authors of 
it : „ Becauſe, ſays he, the greateſt part of thoſe annvities having 
© paſſed through ſeveral hands, or been divided, mary families muſt 
t be put to great trouble by it. Miron, adds he, earneftly requeſted 
© the citizens to retire, and not to make him criminal ; aſſuring 
&« them they had nothing to fear: that they had to do with a king 
«« as great as wile, as gentle as equitable 3 and who would not ſuffer 
&« himſelf to be influenced by the advice of eil counſellors.” 

For my part, I donot ſo much admire this gentleman, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his probity, ſuffered himſelf to be fo far tranſported with 
paſſion, as to make ſome odious comparitons : * Not indeed, ſays 
© the ſame writer, with the king's perſon, but with ſome of his 
© council;” as I do the king himſelf, who, reſiſting the perſucfion 
of thoſe who would have prevailed on him to ſeize him by force, and 
ſeverely to puniſh his boldneſs, ** graciouſty received, continues M. 
% de Perefixe, the excuſes and moſt humble fubmiiſion of Miron ; 
© and beſides, forbid the proſecut ion of the enquiry into the annui- 
© ties, which had made ſo much noiſe.” I am ſurpriſed no notice 
is taken of any part of this tranſaction in theſe Memoirs. 

But another action which does real honour to M. de Sully (taken 
out of the Memoires pour | Hiſt. de Fr.) was, his ſoliciting Henry 
IV. on behalf of the preſident Miron, brother of the deceaſed, who 
had refigned the office of lieutenant- civil to him, and afterwards of 
his ſon. The king ſiying to him, I am ſurprifed you ſhould de- 
« fire my favour for perſons whom you formerly ſo much hated.” 
« And, Sire, replicd Sully, I am more ſurpriſe) to find you hate 
6 people you formerly to much loved, and who love you, and have 
6 done you good ſervice.” The queen, at the recommendation of 
Conchini, procured this office for Nicholas Le-Geai, the king's at- 
torney of the Chatelet. 

* „ So called after the name of Charles Le-Marchand, captain of 
te the arquebuſiers and archers of Pari:, who unde:took, with the 
4 king's permiſſion, to build the ſaid bridge at his own coſts and 
& expences, on certain conditions, which were granted to him, and 
4% amongſt others that it ſhould bear his name.” Jcurnalde L'Etoile, 
ibid. 
his bridge, which formerly was called Pont-aux-Colombes, (the 
Pigeon- bridge) becauſe pigeons were fold on it, had afterwards the 
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was built at Paris, in the place of that called the 
bridge Aux-Meuniers. I gave the king a defign 
for La-Place Dauphin, by which, leaving the fund 
to be managed by the undertaker for his own ad- 
vantage, it might be finiſhed in three years. It 
was offered to the firſt preſident, and to the parlia- 
ment. I alſo drew a plan for the bridge of Rouen; 
which my fon preſented to his majeſty, for I was 
then upon the ipot. Henry thought nothing could 
be better contrived for the conveniency of the 
ground. The bridge at Mante was finiſhed this 
year. In Bourbonnois I] depoſited ſeveral pieces of 
artillery, which procured me the thanks of that pro- 
vince by St. Geran. 

THesE works of neceſſity, or of public utility, 
might have been carried much farther, if the king 
had been willing to follow the advice I gave him, 
to facrihce ſome of his private expences to ſuch lau- 


dable undertakings. The moncy he lott at play 


only, would have anfwered thoſe purpoſes. 1 was 
ordered to pay Edward Fernandez *, a Portuguſe, 
at one time thirty-four thouſand piſtoles which he 
had loſt to him. This order is dated Auguſt 27. 
He often ſent me others for two or three thouſand 
piſtoles , and many more for ſums lets confider- 


name of Pont-aux-Meüniere, (the Millers-bridge) becauſe there 
was a mill under every arch, It had been broke cown ever fince 
the year 1596, by a flood, on the 224 of December, between five 
and ſix o clock in the evening, cruthing under its ruins upwards of 
ſi e hundred perſons, v ho were for tie moſt part, as it w 3 tid, of 
the number of thoſe who had enriched themſelves at the mail cre 
of St. Ba:tholomew ; and it had, ever ſinc, continued untepaired. 
It was begun this year, aud fin iſhed the next. It took tire twelve 
years after, leing of wood, and was burnt down, together with an- 
other bridge, called Punt-au-Change, which was rebuilt with ſtone 
in 1639: and che two brid es were united in one, which, at preſent, 
is called Pont-au-Change. See the auihois of the Antiquities and 
Deſcriptions of Paris. 

This Ewald Fernandez is taken notice of in the Memoirs of 
Baſſompterre, .5 being a rich Po:tugueſe banker, who lent money 
to the courticrs fur play, on pledges, and ai large intercit, 

+ © Ido not kn v, fays M. de Per fixe, what anſwer to make 
6& to thule who ch-rg2 him with being fender of cards and — 
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able. However it muſt be confeſſed, that this pai- 
ſion for play never hindred him from agreeing to 
every af ov in which the public good was con- 
cerned. 

A DREADFUL devaſtation * was made by the 


& than was becoming a great king; and that beſides he played ill, 
„ heirg exger to win, timorous when large ſums were depend- 
© ing, and out of temper when he lot.“ It requires no antwer, I 
ſhould teli this writer; for it muſt be owned, that ic is a bio in the 
lite of this great prince, How can one uin pathon for play, 
when puſhed to the deg:ee it was by Henry IV. What can be more 
pernicious in the maſter of a whole nation? What example can be 
worte ? What can have a ftronger tendency to the ſubverſion of or- 
der, and the corruption cf manners? 

We find, on this ſubjeft, in the Memoirs for the Hiſtory of 


France, a ſtory as pleaſant as it is pleaſintly told. M. de Crequy, 


« atterwards duke of Leſdiguieres and marſhal of France, lott ſo 
% much money, that one day, coming from the king's, in a maaner 
« gut of his ſenſes, he met M. de Guiſe, who was going to the caſtle, 
% to whom he ſaid : Friend, friend, where are the guards placed to- 
% day? On which M. de Guiſe, ſtepping back two or three paces, 
« Excuſe me, Sir, ſays he, I am not of this country; and immedi» 
„% ately went to the king, who laughed heartily at the ſtory.” 

The marthal de Baſſompierre ſays, that Pimentel, the foreigner 
mentioned in the beginning of this book, „won upwards of two 
% hundred thouſand crowns, which he carried off; and came back 
& to France the following year, where he made another good har- 
© veſt.” It is reported that the ſtratagem he made uſe of to win ſo 


much, was to get into his hands all the dice which were in the thops 


Pg 


at Paris, and ſubſtituting falſe dice, which he had zot made, in the 
place of them. But what ſome people have ſaid, that Henry IV, 
was informed of the cheat, and countenanced it, with deſign to im- 
poverith his courtiers, and thereby to make them more ſubmiſſive 
to him, ought to be looked upon as a mere ſtroke of ſatire, The 
duke of Epernon loſt conſiderable ſums, and all his jewels. The 
duke of Biron alſo loft, in one year, more than five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. 

* This devaſtation laſted twenty-four hours, and came in an in- 
ſtant. Had not the banks broke down, the city of Tours muſt have 
been laid under water, and Blois ran a great riſque. M. de Sully, 
who was then at Sully, with great difficulty ſaved himſelf : both he 
and his whole duchy were in great danger. Mem, Hiſt. de Fr. ib. 

According to Le Mercure Francois, this misfortune happened twice, 
in this year, in the Loire; once towards the end of winter, after a 
froſt ; the ſecond time, in the beginning of ſummer, by the ſudden 
melting of the ſnow on the mountains of Velai and Auvergne: it 
places none of thoſe floods in the month of October, in which he 
is miſtaken, * The loſs, ſays he, of men, women, children, cattle, 

| | 6. caltles, 
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Loire, in the month of October. In my journey 
from d'Olivet to Orleans, I expected to have been 
involved in it. This whole paſſage was one conti- 
nued fea, in which the boats fwam over the tops of 
the trees and houſes the water had yet left ſtanding. 
However, no accident happened to mvſelf; but the 
boat, which carried me, ſtuck in its return, and fell 
in two pieces, but fortunately all the paſſengers faved 
themſelves by ſwimming. The deſolation was ex- 
treme, and tlie damage infinite. In the petitions 
of the injured towns and villages, not only a total 
diſcharge of the taille was demanded, but likewiſe 
a ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, at leaſt for their moſt 
urgent neceſſities, without which moſt part of the 
nds muſt remain untilled, and the houſes be de- 
ſerted. * God,” faid Henry, in his anſwer to a 
letter I writ to him upon this terrible accident, 
** has given me ſubjects, that I may preſerve them 
« as my children. Let them meet with tenderneſs 
„and charity from my council. Alms are al- 
« ways highly acceptable to God; and in caſes 
* of public miſery more eſpecially ſo. It would 
lie heavy on my conſcience, if I neglected to do 
thing I can for their relief.” I ſeconded 
with all my power, the king's pious intentions. 

In the letter I obtained three little gratuities 


4 caſtles, mills, houſes, and all forts of goods, was ineſtimable, 
«© There was not a bridge on this river, which has a courſe of more 
than five hundred leagues, which had not ſome of its arches broke 


„ down. The force of the water made breaches in all the banks. 


«© The low grounds were covered with it quite to the ſkirts of the 
« hilis; the lands, which are very fruitful there, were for a lon 
« time overflowed, there being no vent for the water to run off; an 
& became quite barren, being covered with ſand and ſtones, which 
& the water had brought from Auvergne.” 

This year was called the year of the hard winter, that ſeaſon be- 
ing unuſually ſevere. Henry IV. faid his beard froze in bed with 
& the queen by him. He had ſome frozen bread given him on the 
23d of January, which he would not fuffer to be thawed, Matt. 
vol. II. book iii. p. 771. 
for 
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for different perſons ; the profits of a mill, at the 


gates of Paris, for one; the remainder of ſome trees, 


that had been cut down, for another ; and the tim- 
ber which had ſerved to repair the ſtone bridge at 
Mante, for the third. 

THE merit and learning of Meſſieurs Fenouillet 
and D' Abeins, fo well known throughout the whole 
kinzdom, encouraged me to neſt, for the firſt, 
the reverſion of the biſhopric of Poitiers; and, for 
the ſecond, the firſt biſhopric which ſhould become 
vacant, both which were promiſed me. I fet out 
immediately after for Sully; but 1 had ſcarce left 
his majeſty, when news was brought him of the 
death of the biſhop of Montpelier, which he in- 
ſtantly ſent to inform me of. I was of opinion, 
that I ſhould make ſome alteration in the favour I 
had obtained of the king. I therefore writ to him, 
that Montpelier being full of proteſtants, it ſeemed 
to me to require, that a man as eloquent as the abbe 
Fenouillet ſhould be made biſhop of it; and that 
the mild and moderate diſpoſition of the abbe d' A- 
beins rendered him abſolutely fit for the biſhopric 
of Poitiers, that province having many hot and vio- 
lent ſpirits in it that required tempering. Henry 
read my letter to the courtiers about him, and, ſmil- 
ing, aſked them whether the catholics could have 
made a better diſpoſition *. Fervaque was ſo dan- 
gerouſly ill, that I adviſed his majeſty to think of 
diſpoſing of the very conſiderable poſts he held in 
Normandy. But he ſoon deſtroyed our opinion of 


Perc fixe relates this fact ſomething differently. © The biſhopric 
c of Poitiers being become vacant, Roſny earneſtly recommended 
% one Fenouillet to him, who was eſteemed a man of learning, and 
« a good preacher. The king, notwithſtanding this recommenda- 
tion, gave it to the abbot of La-Rochepozai, who alſo poſſeſſed 
„ many good qualities; and befides was the ſon of a father who had 
„ ſerved equally well with his ſword in the wars, and with his ge- 
« nius in embaſfies. Some time after the biſhopric of Montpelier 
© became vacant, on which the king, of his own motion, ſent for 
© Fenouillet, and gave it to him; but on condition, that he ſhould 
take it as an obligation to him alone. Ibid, p. 312» his 
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his danger, by writing, ſome days afterwards, that 
if a commiſſion was ſent him to hold the ſtates of 
that province, he found himſelf able to preſide at 
the aſk. nibly. 

Tus treaty of 1564, between France and Lor- 
rain, daily ſuffered ſome new difficulties rclating to 
the limits of the country of Rleſſin, which deter- 
mind the king to ſend coruniflioners upon the ſpot. 
IThcte were choſen by the chancellor and I, out of 
the council and elfewhcre. Another work no lets 
ulcful, and much more confiderable, was to order 
report to be given in, upon exact views, of all the 
encroachments made by our neighbours in different 
parts of the fronticrs, and efpecially upon the con- 
hnes of Champa: ane, with Franche Comte, and 
Lor:ain. hatillon, the engincer, to whom I com- 
mitted this taſæ, executed it with the utmoſt exact - 
neſs. He made it clear that the king of Spain, and 
the duke of Lorrain, had unjuſtly appropriated to 
themſelves a great number of fiefs, and even whole 
villages, as the village of Pierre-court, the town of 
Paſſeran, the lordſhip of Commercy, and many 
others, which it would be too tedious to enumerate 
here * | 

Tuis work was but a ſmall part of what, by his 
majeſty's orders, I had undertaken. Ihe moſt exact 

lans of all the coaſts and frontiers of France were to 
drawn. The duke of Maicnne and the inhabi- 
tants of Antibes, having put to fale the lands my 
had in the neighbourhood of that city, the king w 
defirous of purchating them, which, when +. Any 
was ſufficient to make them ſet ſuch a price upon 
thoſe lands as diſguſted his majeſty, who ordered 
them to be told, that they might ſell their land to 
whomſoever they pleaſed, but that he would put a 
governor into Antibes, who might probably make 
them repent of their injuſtice to elf. 


They may be ſcen in the old Memoirs of Sully, vol. V. * 
ET 
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LET us now come to the finances. There was a a 
new regulation made, directed to the treaſurers of 
the exchequer, of the private expences, of the poſts, 
of the Swiſs League, of the ordnance, of the extra- 
ordinary of the wars, and the extraordinary on this 
fide the mountains, and the reſt, which preſcribed 
them ſtill a more exact method for giving in their ac- 
counts, and placed them in the loweſt dependence on 
their ſuperintendant, without a precept from whom 
they had ſcarce the power of doing any thing. This 

lation * was extended, likewiſe, even to the re- 
iſters and the ſecretary of the council. I put in the 
— ſubjection thoſe who acted under me in every 
other buſineſs: I obliged Lichani, under whoſe diree- 
tion the ſtreets of Paris were paving, to come every 
Wedneſday and Saturday noon, to give me anaccount 
of the pavment and emplo, ment of his workmen. 

By a circular letter ſent to all the managers of the 
finances, 1 forbid them to place any more, in their 
accounts, ſuch articles as had been once rejected, or 
reduced by the council, leaving no means to recover 
them but that of petition ; and that they might not 
plead want of rules, I fent them forms drawn up with 
clearneſs and exaCtneſs. They were obliged even 
to quote the date, and the fignatures of the patents 
and edits of council that were there mentioned. 
The regulation of the fees of the chamber of accounts, 
and another, concerning the money embezzled b 
the treaſurers of France, and the receivers-general, 
was joined by the former. This new ſcheme brought 
the king, at prefent, a hundred thoufand crowns 
profit, which would be doubled, when it came to be 
perfectly obſerved. The chamber of accounts did 
not part w1th its fees but with a great deal of trouble, 
not even when it was made appear upon how falſe a 
ſuppoſition they had been eftablithed. I was oblig- 
ed even to get a formal order, from his majeſty, to 


See this regulation in the old Memoirs, vol. III. p. 194+ | 
obtain 
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obtain from them a delivery of the regiſters, for 
which I had occaſion. I had a great deal of trouble 
with the procurer-general, and the preſidents of that 
chamber, to make them verify an edict with reſpect 
to thoſe who paid their rents, and for the extinction 
of forty-eight thouſand livres of rent ſettled by com- 
ſition. 
"Y DECLARED to the ſovereign courts, and the of- 
ffice of finances of Languedoc, the reſolution of the 
king upon ſeveral queſtions which they had ſent to 
me, reſpecting rights of preſents, feudal or ſeigneurial 
rights, ſupplement of the crown-lands, new pur- 
chaſes, the crown-lands of Navarre, rights of ** traite 
„ foraine et domaniale,” payments upon cloths, 
and particularly the taille reelle, upon which the 
council determined, with one voice, that the prince, 
the officers of the crown, and the king himſelf, be- 
ing obliged to pay it, for the lands which they poſ- 
ſeſſed in that province, it muſt be paid by every one 
elſe, both cities and communities. I ordered Maul\- 
fac to carry letters, concerning all this, to the parlia- 
ment of Toulouſe, the treaſurers of France, and the 
farmers of the gabelles. I directed the edict for the 
repurchaſe of the regiſters to MI. de Verdun, firſt 
preſident of that parliament, that he might ſee it 
regiſtered, v/hich he did without any difficulty or 
ſubterfuge. He wrote, at the ſame time, that he had 
proceeded to make a compenſation to the regiſters of 
the ſeveral courts ; and aſſured me of the exact ſub- 
miſſion of the garliament to the king's will. To 
this he added come perſonal acknowledgments, and 
thanked me, among other things, for having ſent 


ſuch a commiſhoner as Colange, a man of ſoft ad- 


dreſs, and infinuating behaviour. 

I Do my belt to ſuppreſs all particularities, which 
muſt naturally be tedious ; and ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing of the letters which I wrote to the procurer- 
general of Dauphins, to the fieur Marion, and to the 
treaſurers of Burgundy upon the repurchaſe of the 

domaine, 
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domaine, upon the late regulations, and upon every 
other ſubject *. 

WuHex I faw the year drawing to an end, I wrote 
to the king at Fontainebleau, that his preſence was 
neceſſary for a general view of the finances: that I 
wanted his orders for a thouſand things, ſuch as 
his garriſons, his troops, the gallies, the officers of 
the dauphin's houſhold, and of the children of France; 
that, by his abſence, many other affairs were left un- 
ſettled, which, by thoſe who had them in charge, 
were conſidered as merely of my invention, and in- 
different to him. I ſhall honeſtly confeſs, that I 
have always endeavoured to join his majeſty with his 
miniſters in the management of buſineſs, becauſe, in 
reality, the beſt regulations come to nothing, unleſs 
it plainly appear that negle& will be puniſhed by the 
diſpleaſure of the prince. | 

Tus brevet of the taille had never been made in 
a manner to folemn as it was now for the year 1609. 
His majeſty came on the 16th of Auguſt, and took 
his ſeat in the council, attended by feveral princes, 
dukes, peers, and officers of the crown, and an edit 
of the council was paſſed in his preſence, by which 
it 15 ſaid, that the king having examined the calcula- 
tions of receipts, and expences for the preſent year, 
and heard the reports of his council, and the ſuper- 
imendant of his finances, was very deſirous to ſhew 


bis regard to the remonſtrances which they had made 


him, by diſcharging his people from part of the taille; 
but that the debts contracted by his predeceſſors, and 
the diſorder in which he found the finances, obliged 
him to encreaſe it inſtead of diminiſhing : but that, 
however, he was contented to impoſe, for the next 
year, only the ſame ſum as for the year with 
the auzmentation but of twenty thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty livres, ten ſols, and ſeven deniers, 
which were to ariſe by an appropriation of the ſame 
* All the letters in the old Memoirs of Sully, i 
may be conſulted on this fubjeft. Vol. III. — I 
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fam, which the commiſhoners has always charged 
upon the pariſhes for ſome petty expences of each 
— which charge was from henceforth ſup- 
reſſed. 

„ I $HALL give an account, with ſome ſatisfaction, 
of a memorial, which 1 ye to the king, con- 
cerning the taille, becauſe, by the particularities and 
reflections contained in it, it may paſs for an epitome 
of the hiſtory of the taille, in France. 

IT is certain that no ſtate, whatſoever, ſubje& to 
the government of many, or of one, can be without 
paying taxes : for though we ſhould ſuppoſe it con- 
tent with the power which it now has, without en- 
deavouring after more, it is however impoſſible, but 
that, from time to time, it muſt have outrages to re- 
venge, and rebels to repreſs. Innumerable neceſſi- 
ties, rifing within itfelf, muſt be indiſpenſably 40 
plied by regular expences, which however muſt 
ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs. Theſe expences, 
as well ordinary as extraordinary, were, in this 
kingdom, for a long time, raiſed upon the lands be- 
longing to the king, or to the crown *, by taxes, 
under the name of voluntary aſſiſtance, laid and al- 


M. de Sully has ſo often and fo ſtrongly declared himſelf agunſt 


the abuſes of popular ſtates and aſſemblies, that it is not likely he 
ſhould here mcan to authoriſe them: but he ſometimes decerves him- 
ſelf, and is hurried too far by his notions of &conomy and ſeverity. 
Whatever appears in this place in oppoſition tu ſovercign authority, 
ſprings from this ſours, 

Men, ſeparately conſ.d red, are ſome good, ſome bad: therefore, a 
flate governed by one man, will ſometimes be well ruled, ſometimes 
ill. Men, conudeicd in that ccultetive fate, which is called the peo- 
ple, have never been, are not, nor ever will be any thing but a mul- 
ti:ude, whoſe underſtandings and manners of thinking are confined, 
prejudiced, weak, pathonate, fearful, and daring, by turns, without 
cauſe ; as defeQive in experience as in fureſight, and puſhed on, by in- 
ſtinct, towards tie on; rea! goud, Conſequently a ftate governed by 
the multitude muſt be bad, and always ill- governed. This proof is 
clear from its ſimplicity, and may be called a demonftration, as well 
againft republics, as every other form of government, which grants 
more or leſs power to the people. The principle that makes the chief 
riches of a king do conſiſt in his demeſnes, has no better foundation. 
See L Eſſai Politique fur le Commerce. 
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lotted by a general determination of all the orders of 
the kingdom, which are called the ſtates. They 
were, however, almoſt nothing to the immenſe ſums 
to which we have ſeen them riſe ſince, becauſe, in 
thoſe times, they confined themſelves to things bare- 
ly neceſſary as well in as out of the kingdom. It is 
a remark, which I know not whether any man haz 
made, that of all our kings of the third race, down to 
Charles VIII. not one appears to have engaged in 
diſtant conqueſts, or even to have made a formal de- 
claration of war, againſt any neighbouring prince *. 


® This obſervation is falſe. Before Charles VIII. France was en- 
grged in wars with Spain, Flanders, and England; with its neighbours 
as well as with more diſtant ſtates, offenfively as well as defenſively. 
What a period of time is here compared with, and preferred to the 
preſent ? The laſt reigns of the ſecond race of our kings, and the firſt 
of the third : could a more unfortunate one, for this kingdom, have 
been pitched on? If there were then fewer foreign wars, continual 
civil ones, the greateſt of all calamities, were the unfortunate reaſon 
of it. Our kings had ſcarce any other employment, than to make 
uleleſs attempts to deliver the nation from a thouſand domeſtic ty- 
rants, France was defenceleſs againit the Barbarians, and againſt its 
neighbours, of whom ſucceſſively ſhe became the ſport, 

This time, it may be ſaid, was at leaſt happy for the nobility ; but 
even that I cannot agree to, They ſhone only with falſe luftre, ſince 
the public and general evils muſt alſo neceſſarily bring on their par- 
ticular ruin. Can a man be deemed leſs unfo: tunate becauſe he him- 
ſelf is the cauſe of his misfortunes ? If 2 ſtate of peace and quietneſs, 
notwithſtanding what ambition may alledge to the contrary, be the 
only happy one, the cardinal of Richelieu has done more for the 
real good of the French nobility than they are ſenſible of, 

In ſhort, what has been doing in France for near three hundred years 
paſt, but taking paias to heal the wounds given to her power at the 
time here extolled for its happineſs and wiſdom ? The duke of Sully, 
in this place, ſeems to give a little into that popular prejudice, which 
cauſes admiration of whatever bears the mark of antiquity, One 
thing, nevertheleſs, may ſerve to cxcuſe him. He had been a witncſs 
of part of the miſchiefs which the religious wars had occafioned in the 
laſt age, and which, to ſay the truth, can be equalled by inſtances very 
few, if any, to be found in our hiſtory : he did not think himſelf de- 
ceived when he placed thoſe calamities to the account of the govern- 
ment; but is it not more probable that they were ſo great, only be- 
cauſe monarchy was not yet fully eſtabliſhed among us? A king, pol- 
ſeſſed of the power our kings at this day have happily acquired, 
had found means to prevent them, fince he would have known 
how to over-awe the great men, to whom alone they ought to be 


. imputed. 
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With this ſpirit of moderation and frugality they 
never found themſelves in want; but were able to 
diſcharge all expences without mortgaging, or a- 
lienating their lands; and were therefore, in reality, 
notwithſtanding that appearance of poverty, much 
richer * than their fucceeflors in the midſt of all their 
treaſures, winch they have obtained by boundleis 

er, and ab{oluteauthority. I his is no paradox. 
The prince who can do much, he thinks, he can do 
every thing t, and undertakes every thing without 


Ir it were neceſſary, in order to place this tivth in its frongett ls, 
to add to it an example to hew the juſtneſs of this affertion, ye have 
not, within the laſt fitty years, wanted many o<caiions tor the pro- 
duction of civil troubles, as well as religious diſſentions. We could 
even quote a minority, and that in a time fuil of dificul:ies :; vet 
what milchiet has happened from thence ? 

But what ought to ſurpriſe us mott, is, that there ſhould he peo- 
ple, even at this time of day, who in ſp.te of experience, and con- 
trary to the moſt convincing evidence, vnde:take, by their reaſon- 
inge, to reſtcre opinions ſo juſtly exploded. 

® This is another error. To ſpeak juſt'y, one cannet ſav the 

king is either rich or poor. Of all the perſcas who may be ſaid to 
belong to the public, the king is mo# properly ſo. In this licht, he 
poſſeſſes nothing but what at the ſume time appert:ins to the u hole 
Fate. All theſe expences, which a:e deemed roy?1, cught aifo to ba 
called civil, fince they are all made in the name, tor the benefit, ard 
en behalf of the whole ſtate, This is abvious in what is ſrent in 
the ſupport of armies, ravies, fortifications, &c. 324 na leis fo, as 
to all works of public utility and corvemience 3 or hmply of gran- 
der and magnificence : and if a ſerious attention be given to it, it 
wiil appear that the ſame may be {i} even of thoſe expences which 
bear relation o the perſon of the king alone 5 as his table, apparel, 
houſes, diverfions, &c, Cn all theſe occations he is not leofs in tle 
ſervice of the public, than whilſt hc +5 at the head of his armics. 

The Ill uſe ſoma fovereigns make of the public treaſures, deſttcays 
net the truth of this principle + beſides it is for the advantag of the 
whole nation, that the quantity of the public money to be applied, 
ant the manner cf its application, ſliovld be under the direction of 
one perſon only. Snould any one expect, that the penple would 
give attention enough to the public good, to contribute voluntarily 
to what may be. found to be neceſſary for the uſe, convenience, and 
plory cf the nation; to the ſecret expences policy requires, to thoſe 
which ſecure the recompence of bravery and merit, or the improve- 
ment of arts and ſciences, he muſt be unacquainted with what they 
are capable of. The republican conſtitutiun can be adapted to the 
happineſs of ſmall ſtates only. 

F This is the ſtrongeſt objeRion-that can be, and which, in fact, 
Js conſtantly made againſt monarchy, Muſt one man be the maſter 


of 
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perceiving a capital error in the compntation of his 
itrength, the impoveriſhment and ruin of his ſub- 


of all? Suppoſe that one tobe ambitious, prodigal, or cruel, muſt ne t 
tre whole people be the victims of ambition, prodigality, and cruelty ? 
4 4-ny not tire poſſibility of the fact: there are examples of it. And 
in adinitting this, I agree that this is the greateſt, but at the fame 
me, in one ſenſe, the only inconvenience of this form of guvern- 
ment. 

But ſince perfect happireſs falls not to the ſhare of man, and ſince 
human wiſdom, exerted to the utmoſt pitch, can only promiſe-itfelf 
to diminiſh the meaſure of human evils, the only queſtion is, whether 
moauchical power is not more conducive to this end, than any other 
torm of government? This muſt become apparent, I am perſuaied, 
vn a light reflection. 

Whatever exceſſes a king may run into he will ill, f5r his own in- 
tereſt, to a certain degree, be careful of the lives and prope: tics of his 
fumjetts, Befides, only a moderate ſhare of virtue in a monarch is 
\..mcient to inſure the good of his people, though it may not produce 
de greaeft happineſs they may be capable of enjoying: and, on the 
contrary, all the vices a prince may be liable to, are not in every caſe 
deſtructive of the happineſs of thoſe under his command: ſome even 
promote it, whilit others only ſuſpend it, In fine, his incapacit7 may 
ve ſupplied by the choice of able minifters. From theſe cauſes, it 
happens that under a kingly government, no evil is of long cont nu- 
ance, or abſ{ulutely ir: emediable. Before this can be the caſe, ig- 
no ance and preſumption muſt cancer with an aſſemblage of all the 
vices. 

Theſe principles lead vs to this concluſiun: that there is only one, 
but that an infailible method, to prevent all the evils which have been 
produced in France by the nobles, in England by the people, in the 
north by the clergy, in the eaſt by the monks, in many ancient mo- 
na chies by the ſoliiers, and in an infinite number of ſtates by the 
1.verfity of reli gione; and that is, to encreaſe the royal authority to a 
de ee ſuſficient, not only to counterballance thoſe ſeveral authoridies, 
but to ov rwe gh them. The name of a king, provided it is not redue- 
ed to a mere name, will be a rock, againſt which, whatever waves 
may at any time flow fr. m parliaments, unive-fities, or any other bo- 
dies of people, may ſafely dam and break thenfeiv.s, 

The reaſon of this is plain. A'l other power, beſides this, is a 
powe: compounded of ma iy parts, which, through the openings in 
ta-m, admit all the m:mbers of the boy- politic to enter into a ſhare 
of the ſupreme autivriry; that is to ſay, into a ſhare of what cannct 
be divided. Royalty alone keeps every thing in order; makes head 
againſt, and oppoſes every thing, being ſupe for to, and blunting every 
danger. It will always have this effect when it appcais not to be doubte 
ful. In the &:te, as in the church, there muſt be a viſible authority, 
whoſe bright1eſs may dazzle the eyes of thoſe who would move out of 
their proper ſyheres. For it is a truth, which ſeems to me not to be 
ſafficicatly attended to, thit all the miſchiefs, a1 the revolutions, 
which illi ct or dedroy fates, ſpring, without exc2ption, from the _ 
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jets, which is always aggravated as his deſires en- 
creaſe, and at laſt reduces him to total weakneſs. 

I say nothing of che troubles ariſing from endea- 
vours to fatiate an avarice in itſelf inſatiable. The 
taille, which of all arbitrary impoſts is indiſputably the 
moſt pernicious as the moſt unjuſt, as under that 
name are comprehended all capitations or aſſeſſments 
raiſed arbitrarily upon particular perſons, furniſhes 
us with many ſtriking examples of its bad conſe- 
quences. How many times has it brought the royal 
authority into danger ? Its firſt conſequence was to 
turn Childeric, the father of Clovis. out of his throne; 
and ſome time afterwards it coſt Chilperic his life: 
for he was aſſaſſinated by Bodillon, a French gentle- 
man, in revenge of ignominious treatment, which 
he received from the prince, for having repreſented, 
with a little freedom of ſpeech, the danger of an ex- 
orbitant tax, which he was going to eſtabliſh. Such 
another tax, under Philip Auguſtus, produced an in- 
ſurrection of the nobility, which deteated the deſign. 
Others, who have ſucceeded better in this undertak- 
ing, have afterwards felt ſuch violent remorſe of 


of ſubordination. It may conſequently be ſet down as a fundamental 
principle of government, that 1 ſhould be given, above 
all other means, to thoſe which are moſt proper to preſerve this ſubor- 
dination; an advantage which undeniably reſults from royalty, 

In order to prove, in oppoſition to the principles eſtabliſhed, in this 
part of theſe Memoirs, forthe government of this kingdom, that all 
the calamities, wherewith it was atflicted during the ſecond and third 
race of its kings, had their origin from the changes made in its origi- 
nal conſtitution, in diminution of the prerogatives and authority of the 
monarch, the moſt effectual method will be to refer to the Hiſtoire 
critique de I Etablifſementde la Monarchie Frangoiſe dans les Gauies, 
which has been before cited by me. The author theiein demonſtrates 
that our kings of the firſt race enjoyed, perhaps, a more abſolute au- 
thority than the king has at preſent, in levy ing taxes, condemning the 
principal nobility to death, &c. that the dukes and earls, by making 
themſelves propri-tors of the lordſhips and eftates whereof they were 
only governors, inſenſibly uſurped both the prerogative of the king, 
and the rights of the people: that the people, on many occafions, ſup- 
ported the efforts which the ſucceſſors of Hugh Capet began to make 
to deliver them from the ſervile ſubjection they were under to fo 
many tyrauts, &c. Vol, III. book vi. chap, 11, 16. 
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conſcience, that they have been forced to fet them- 
telves at eaſe by an abſolution from the pope. St. 
Lewis left no injunction fo forceable to his fon, as 
that of railing no money upon his ſubiects againſt 
their will, and without their confent. Philip de Va- 
lois, who got rid of all ſuch fcruples, found the con- 
ſequences of raiſing taxes, and ſaw his chief cities in 
arms againſt him. He affifted, heiore he was king, 
at an aflemblce des Notablcs, in the reian of Lewis 
ſurnamed Hutin, in hich it was decreed, that every 
king thould, when he was conſecrated, take an oath 
to lay no new taxes upon his people without the au- 
thority of an aſſembly of the three eftates. To this 
decree John I. and Charles V. ſubmitted, and made 
modeſt demands of ſupplies, which were granted 
them. A tax aſſeſſed upon particular people, with- 


®* Moſt of the examples brought by the author in this place, that 
is, all thoſe preceding the reign of St. Lewis, are leſs applicable to 
the taille, than to any other taxes, equally inſupportable to a peo- 
ple fond of liberty, and prejudiced with the opinion, that the ſtrong- 
eſt mark thereof, is not to make any contributions in obedience to 
the ſovereign with ut examing whether his demand of them is juſt 
or unjuſt, and whether they are required for his own benefit, or for 
the public good. M. de Sully is much to blame, in taking the part 
of the people in ſo unreaſonable a ſentiment, after himſelf had 
laid down the neceſſities of a great ſtate : this may therefore be look- 
ed upon as a ſtroke of vain declamation. 

This, nevertheleſs, is no reaſon to forbid men of ſenſe from being 
of his opinion, ſo far as relates to the taille : thoſe who eſtabliſhed 
this tax, my be ſaid to have laid a greater weight on the people by 
the form of raifng it, than by the charge itſelf. From hence I draw 
new inſtructions, in corroboration of the principles the foregoing re- 
marks have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; for ſhould I be aſked why it is 
ſo, I wculd anſwer, becauſe it is a popular eftabliſhment ; not indeed 
as it is a charge on the people, for they would never have framed 
ſuch fetters for themſelves: on the contrary, it was in order to ſhake 
it off, they made ſo many violent efforts; but I call it popular, as to 
the manner of levying and impoſing it. | 

Tf thoſe of our kings who firſt made uſe of it, Charles VII. fur ex- 
ample, hai been maſter enough of their ſubjects, to be able to ſay, 
The tate is in want of a conſiderable new ſubſidy, pay me the tenth 
of all your effects; this ſum is wanting; don't you intermeddle, but 
leave the manner of raiſing it to me: it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
ſome other means of collecting it would have been made uſe of, than 
thoſe purſued in raifing the taille. But it was thought the leaſt indul- 
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out an aſſembly of the ſtates, or conſent of the na- 
tion, was looked upon as not the leaſt evil in the 
reign of Charles VI. a reign fo full of unfortunate 
events, that it may be called the grave of the French 
laws, and the French morals. Under Charles VII. 
who had tne Engliſli to drive out of his country, 
that necitity which leſſened the murmurs of the 
people, encrcaſcd the evil. He had the addreſs to 
change that tribute into a ſtated and ſettled payment; 
which, from being a perſonal aſſeſſment, had the 
name of taille. It was however eſtabliſhed, in dif- 
ferent provinces, in different forms: in ſome it was 
called a poll-tax, in. others a tax upon eſtates, in 
others a mixed tax: it was fixed by Charles VII. at 
one million eight hundred thouſand livres. Let us 
now fee what progreſs it had made from reign ta 
reign, down to our time 

Lewis XI. augmented the taille to four millions 
ſeven hundred thouſand livres. In the year 1498, 
at the time of the death of Charles VIII. it appears, 
that there were paid into the exchequer, when all 
expences were deducted, four millions four hundred. 
fixty-one thouſand fix hundred and nineteen livres; 
u 1515, at the death of Lewis XII. four millions 


tight hundred ſixty- five thoufand fix hundred and 


feventcen livres. It made at once a prodigious ad- 
vance under Francis I. who left it at his death raiſed 


to fourteen millions forty-four thouſand one hundred 


and tiftcen livres. Henry II. leftit at no more than 


rence which could be h2wn to the people, was to leave them at leaſt 
a kind of liberty, in the manner cf aſſeiling or raiſing it, e. Hence 
come, as our author ſays, that in ſome places it vas capital, in 
others real, and in a third plice mixed: all the changes vl ich could 
atterv2ros be made in a building, ſtanding un fo werk a foundation, 
were to yrop it up, and to render it more inconvenient. 

Let this be an example of what popular wiſdom and management 
pioduces: the people, at this time, pay the full price of their miſtake z 
in all the old impoſit ions this ill- tĩimed comp'aiſance of the ſovereigns, 
which led them to ſoften, by a multiplicity of regulations, what ought 

to have been done, if poſſible, by cac ſimple method, is percep- 
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twelve millions ninety-eight thouſand five hundred 
and ſixty · three livres. It continued to ſhrink in the 
two following reigns, being in the time of Francis 
II. only eleven millions one hundred and four thou- 


ſand nine hund.ed and ſeventv-one livres; and in 


that of Charles FX. but eight millions fix hundred 
thirty-crrht thouſand nine hundred and ninety-eight 
livres. The reign of Henry III. favoured it much, 
it we take a view of it, nat as it ſtood at the time 
when he was ſtripped of great part of his kingdom, 


as about the vear of lis death, but in 1581 for in- 


ſtance, when it brought in thirty-one millions ſix 
hundred and forty-four thouſand four hundred livres. 
Henry the Great, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be 
carried away by a bad example, was content, though 
he had immenſe debts to clcar, and great charges to 
fupport, with receiving only fixtcen millions clear 
money, half from the tailles, and half from the 
farms. 

Ir, notwithſtandin*all this, Henry found means 
fo put twenty millions into his coffers, as we ſhall 
find he did, he owed it to a frugality which was not 
known in thofe reigns, and which would probably 


have been looked on as ſcandalous. Foreigners 


could no longer meddle in the finances with impuni- 
ty. This year the elector palatine wrote to me from 
Heidelberg, carneftly preſſing me to procure him the 
reimburſement of forme money, which, he ſaid, he 
had lent to the king, and for which, in eight vears, 
he had only drawn one fingle aſſignment. Carl-Paul, 
a counſellor, and gentleman in ordinary to this clec- 
tor, was feat to me with great offers of fervice from 


his maſter, to proſecute this affair. Ihe place [ 


held often procured me compliments from foreign 
princes. The duke of Savoy, wihen he ſent the 
neur Jacob to his majeſty, to congratulate him on 
the birth of his third fon, ſent me, at the ſame time, 

a very polite and obliging letter. | 
'LHE ducheſs of Lorrain's ſickneſs brought the 
G 4 duke 
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duke of Mantua into Lorrain, and from thence into 
France. This princeſs vas ſo ill after her lying-in, 
that the phyiicians long dcipaired of her life: the 
had had but one child, which was a daughter, who 
was extremely well, and the mother was at length 
cured. Thcir majeſties appeared to be greatly in- 
tereited in her recovery, and neglected nothing to 
make the duke of Mantua's ſtay in France agreeable 
to him: they gave him a great many fine ballets, 
and ſtill better repaſts, for which the king paid a 
ſevere penance, by the great quantity of medicines 
he was obliged to take afterwards. I he duke of 
Mantua did not repaſs the Alps till the midd!e of 
October, carrying with him a large tum of money, 
which he had won from the king at play. There 
were ſtill four thouſand piſtoles due to him when he 
went away, which, at parting, he deſired Henry to 
pay to his commiſſioner. His majeſty ſent me an 
order for it in a billet, which Edouard — me. 
THE negotiations for a peace, or a long truce, 
were ſtill continued in the Low Countries at the 
Hague, the place choſen for the conferences, but in 
ch a manner, that it was long believed the mark, 
which had been thought ſo near, would be removed 
for ever; ſuch difficulties aroſe through diſtruſt, en- 
mity, and a diverſity of intereſt. A certain Spaniſh 
cordelier, who was employed very much in this af · 
fair by his catholic majeſty, * through Paris, 
had the honour to be preſented to the king, whom 
he endeavoured to perſuade that the peace would be 
ſoon concluded. Don Pedro * cauſed a report to be 


Don Pedro was amb ſſador from Spain at the court of France j 
his preſence there was far from being agreeable to Henry IV. fince he 
was not unacquainted with that miniſter's cabals, to engage his coun- 
eil in the Spaniſh intereſt. See Vittorio Siri, mem. recond, vol. I. 
Le Grain, Decade de Henry le Grand, b. x. I. Etoile, and other Hiſ- 
torians, Le Grain relates the following repartee from Henry IV. to 
Don Pedro, who ſayiag to him, he faw nobody fo ill lodged at Fontaine- 
bleau a3 God, Henry made anſwer, „We Fienchmeu lodge God in 
& our hearts, not between four walls like you Syaniirds; and I ſhould 


t have a doubt, if you were even to lodge him in your hearts, as we do, 


«© he 
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ſpread through all Paris, that the couriers, which 
were to carry the news of it to Spain, would ſpeedily 
arrive. The king, and all thoſe who were in- 
formed of the true ſtate of things, by the diſpatches 
ſent from Jeannin, and the reſt of his majeſty's 
agents in the Low Countries, could not give credit 
to theſe reports ; and with reafon, fince from that 
time, till the end of September, and of October, and 
ſo on all the remaining part of the year, nothing was 
effected. It is not certain, that the obſtacie pro- 
ceeded from the Spaniards : it is the ſafeſt way, 
therefore, to leave this point doubtful. As for the. 
archdukes, they laboured in earneſt for the peace. 
His moſt Chriſtian majeſty, though contrary to his 
own intereſts, gave alſo the moſt pacific counſels : 
but things were brought to ſuch a point, that this 
was the only part Henry thought he ought to 
take. 

Wir reſnect to the prince of Orange, if he was 
not the ſole enemy to the peace, he was, at leaſt, 
the moſt declared one. Theſe are the reaſons and 
pretences made uſe of by him and his partifans, to 
prevent its taking place: That whatever defire Spain 
might appear to have, either for a peace or a long 
truce, yet the would never agree to it, with the con- 
dition of renouncing, formally and expreſsly, all ſo- 
vereienty over the United Provinces ; and yet, wich- 
out this clauſe, thete provinces could have no de- 
pendence upon treaties, ſince otherways the Spa- 


niards would ſtill have a right to ſecure the harbours, 


forts, ſoldiers, failors; would draw to themſelves all 
the trade, and open, a ſecond time. the way to ty- 
ranny : that during the truce they would find means 
to lull all the beſt and wiueſt of the pcople into a 


4% he would there be in a lodging of ſtone. But don't you ſee, ſays 
«© he, afterwards, ſmiling, that my chapel is not vet finiſhed; I do 
„ nut intend do leave it in the coniition it now is; there are few 
6: gentlemen in my kingdom, who have not a chapel in their houfes, 
« 1 do not deiiga mine ſhall want one,” 


G5 lethargy, 
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lethargy, and put the diſaffected and mercenary 
among them into motion; that the catholic party in 
thoſe provinces, having already a. itrong inclination 
for the Spanith dominion, would riſe, declare them- 
falves openly, and bring all, or the greateſt part of 
the country, into their meatures ; fo that when the 
truce was expired, Spain would have an opportunity 
to finiſh the war at one blow * ; that the peace, it 
the treaty might be called fo, had no ſccurity in a 
truce, which the king of Spain-would break when- 
ever his deſigns were ripe for execution. Ihe prin- 
ceſs of Orange wrote to me toon after in almoſt the 
fame terms, except only, that, although ſhe oblerved 
to me that the troops, the towns, and even whole 
provinces were of her ſon-in-law's opinion, and 
faithfully devoted to the whole houſe of Naſſau, vet 
ſhe could not ditiemble, that the contrary party was 
at leaſt as ſtrong as theirs. 

Prince Maurice, who thought in the fame man- 
ner, did not fail to ute his endeavours /to gain the 
king: in October he ſent Lambert, the fon, with a 
letter to his majeity, in which he told him, he might 
give abſolute credit to whatever he ſhould {av to hin: 
in his name. Lambert highly extolled his maſter's 
defign : he endeavoured to perſuade the king, that 
things were brought to ſuch a point, that the mar- 
quis Spinoia, the prefident Richardot, and the Spaniſh 
commiſſioners, had been thanked and ditmiſſed on 
the firſt of this month. All this ſo much the more 
ſurpriſed his majeſty's counſellors, who were preſent 
' ab this report of Lambert, as Berny, in the diſ- 
patches he had ſent befor e. had acquainted the king, 
that the equipages of theſe Spaniſh deputies, and 
themſelves likewiſe, were expected at Bruſſels the 
4th of October. They would have perſuaded his 
majeſty, that now both his friends and his enemies 


F ® Spain, in reality, renewed the war againft the Flemings more 
vigorouſly than ever, in the year 3621, when the truce expired. * 
XO 
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would think themſelves happy. to receive from him 


+hatever conditions he ſhould be pleated to impoſe 
upon them. This was what Villeroi wrote to me 
when he cave me a full account of this whole affair ; 
ſending me likewiſe to Gergeau, where I then was, 
a copy of tlie prince of Orance's letter. But the king 
was not fo precipitate : Lambert's diſcourſe appeared 


to him, from ſeveral circumſtances, very doubtful. 


He ſaw no letter from the council of States. That 
from the prince ſeemed full of reſerve and artifice. 
Maurice himfelf had hitherto acted in a manner fo 
hrtle conformable to his profeſſions, that there was 


ſufficient reaſon for holding himſelf ſuſpected. When 


Lambert added, that Zealand would rather come un- 
der the dominion of the Engliſh, than confent to an 
agreement with Spain; and that the Dutch entreated 
his majeſty would at leaſt keep himſelf neutral, if 
he would not aſſiſt his allies as formerly; ſince, if 
they only remained poſſeſſed of theſe towns, they 
would {till find employment for the Spaniards fifty 
—— longer: Henry, in theſe words, ſaw nothing 


an extravagant boait full of falſhood, or at leaſt- 


of moſt groſs artifice; which appeared plainer when 
Lambert advanced a thoufand other things, that, if 


true, Jeannin could not have been ignorant of, and 


of which he had not given his majeſty any ac- 
count. According to Lambert, Barnevelt and Aèr- 
ſens were diſgraced, and even in danger of being 
roſecuted; and in icveral towns of the States it had 

n deliberated in their councils, whether they 
ſhould not take a reſolution to ſubmit themſelves to 


the French ſovereignty. Strange how all this could 


be carried on ſo ſecretly, that in Flanders people 
ſhould be wholly ignorant ſuch defigns were forming: 
but indeed the diſcourſe of Lambert did not always 
agree with the letter he brought from the prince of 
range. 
I am of opinion, that if his majeſty had ſeen pro- 


bability in any of theſe 1 1 ſuch; for example, 
6 * 
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as that of receiving the Dutch under his dominions, 
he would not have needed any ſpur to animate him to 
the undertaking ; for he ſometimes could not hinder 
himſelf from being a little offended with Jeannin, 
for not turning his views that way : but at length 
Henry took a wiſer reſolution, which was quietly to 
hear and ſee all that paſſed, without appearing either 
willing to retard, or ſolicitous to accompliſh the 
peace ; and ſuffer them to agree in whatever manner 
they pleaſed, without interpoſing in the affair. He 
ordered Jeannin to conduct himſelf by this plan; and 
willing to have my advice, he ſent me an exact ac- 
count of every thing by Vilieroi, and ſent Lambert 
to me kkewife This agent talked to me in the 
fame manner as he had done to his majeſty ; but I 
had, in the princeſs of Orange's letter alone, a good 
preſervative againſt his arts. He could find nothing 
to anſwer me, although probably he was not well 
* with my ſincerity; nor with the epithets of 


e and ungrateful, which 1 ſo freely beſtowed on 


the States. | 


I ANSWERED Villeroi only by letters ; and in theſe 

I did not diſcloſe all my thoughts, but referred him 
to my return for a fuller explanation. It was to the 
king alone that I choſe to Gn my true ſentiments 
of all that paſſed in Flanders. Although prince 
Maurice had not always exactly followed the plan 
cf conduct he had laid down, and had even ſometimes 
deviated from it plainly enough: yet it was not ei- 
ther itrange or ſurpriſing, that he ſhould endeavour 
to ſupport, even to the laſt extremity, a reſolution in 
which his honour could not but be deeply intereſted : 
but as to Henry, 1t did not become a great captain, 
and a powerful monarch, to intrude himſelf into af- 
fairs in which his interpoſition was not ſought for; 
his dignity required that he ſhould examine well what 
was propoſed, and not act precipitately. With re- 
ſpect to the States, if it was with their concurrence 
that Maurice made theſe offers, it was done too late 
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and unſeaſonably: they had committed faults againſt 
his majeſty, which they ſought to repair, or rather 
they added to that ingratitude they had thewn to the 
king the ſhameful deſign of making him ſtill their 
dupe: the offer of Z d to England was a mere 
fable, and all the reſt colluſion, deceit, and artifice, 
to which it was not fit his majeſty ſhould anſwer any 
otherways, than by continuing to interpoſe in the 
affairs of theſe provinces, juſt as much as was con- 


venient for his intereſt and his glory. 


IT was partly on this account that Henry ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed for my return from Gergeau. In Flan- 
ders every thing continued in a ſtate of doubt and un- 
certainty, of which all the advices that came from 
thence partook. It happened that the original of the 
inſtructions giyen by the archdukes to the deputies, 
when they were ſent to the Hague, fell into the 
hands of the prince of Orange ; cither the paper 
had been forgot by the preſident Richardot , or was 
ſtolen from him; or he ſuffered it expreſsly to be ſeen 
to plcaſe the catholics, to whom thoſe inſtructions 
were very favourable. Maurice exclaimed loudly 
againſt it, and often made uſe of it to animate his 
partizans ; the conferences often languiſhed, but were 
not interrupted : war was become impoſſible, and 
conſequently an agreement was abfolutely neceſſary. 
This only was paſt a doubt, that whatever ſincerity 
both parties might ſeem to profeſs, yet they fought 
carefully to prevent A true interpretation of their 
words, that they might not want a motive for re- 
newing the war as ſoon as they could do it with any 
probability of fucceſs. If therefore France loſt a 
favourable opportunity for humbling her rival, the 
had reaſon to expect that a much better would pre- 
ſent itſelf, provided that, till then, ſhe took care to 
manage her ſtrength. ** I am ſtill of opinion,” thus 


* John Richardot, prefident of the privy council in the Low 
Countries, was a good negotiator : he had been concerned in the 
treaty of Vervins. He died the next year. 


writ 
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writ his majeſty to me, that in this affair God will 
«« ſtrike a blow which men little expect. and which 
« will blaſt all their defigns : thus have I feen it 
happen during thirty years, and alwavs to my 
„ advantage; may it ſtill be fo, and | entreat with 
my whole heart, that my faults and ingratitude 
* may not hinder it. 

By able politicians another obſervation was made 
ſtill more important than the preceding ; which was 
that the power of Spain was now beginning to de- 
cline. If they judged thus, it was not ſurely on ac- 
count of the relpect ſhewn by the king of Spain and 
the archdukes 2 his majeſty's agents, particularly 
2 ; the reſtrictions the kept with regard to the 

utch made it evident, that ſhe {till poſſeſſed the 
fame arrogance and ambition ; and that ſhe either 
would not confeſs, or was herſelf ignorant of, her 


weakneſs; but when a ſtate is ſeen to want ſtrength 


and good conduct, when fortune and opportunities 
are let flip, its decline is then no longer on the foot 
of a mere conjecture, but may be pronounced abſo- 
lutely certain. | 
OF this, however, we had other proofs from what 
fed upon the frontiers of Navarre and Bearn. The 
paniards having renewed their former quarrels con- 
cerning the boundaries of theſe two kingdoms, 
Henry, who was determined to give up nothing, writ 
to me to confer with the chancellor about this affair, 


and to ſend one of the privy counſellors to talk of it 


to the Spanith ambaſſador, rather to clear himſelf of 
the conſequences this quarrel might produce, than 
with any expectation that it would be compoſed by 
that method. His majeſty, with the ſame view, 
writ to La-Force “, to whom alone all the authority 
over that frontier was confided, to ſupport his rights 
by all the moſt ſpeedy and efficacious means he could 


think of; and as it could not be expected, that the 


James Nompar de Caumont, afterwards duke de La-Force. 
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inhabitants of that conntry could furniſh him with 
ſupplies, I received orders to reimburſe him 
all the expences he had already been at, and to pro- 
vide him with a ſufficient fund for the future. 

HowE VER, theſe precautions were all uſeleſs. 
Upon the firſt complaints made by La-Force to- the 
viceroy of Arragon, he was promiſed a ratification of 
all that he ſhould demand, and, contrary to the cuſ- 
tom of the council of Madrid, without any delay. 
The kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were full of 
diſaffected perſons, who, upon any appearance of a 
rupture, were ready to join the enemy; and the 
council of Spain was not ignorant, that many of 
them had already offered their ſervice to France. 
La-Force, to whom they applied, gave his majeſty 
notice of it ; and added, that although he was con- 
vinced no great dependence could be placed on the 
reſtleis and uncertain temper of theſe people, yet an 
opportunity now offered which could not fail of giv- 
ing ſucceſs to their deſigns, provided only that it was 
immediately made uſe of: that the Spaniards, with 
ail their art and ſkill, could not conceal their weak 
and exhauſted condition, which no one was any lon- 
ger ignorant of ; and that the affairs of the govern- 
ment were in the utmoſt confuſion. La-Force had 
never before writ either to his majeſty or me in 
terms like theſe; and he was more likely than any 
other perſon to know the true ſtate of things, as well 
with regard to this as to another faction, which gave 
great apprehenſions to the council of Madrid, though 
it was formed only by the wretched remains of a 
people almoſt wholly extirpated ; I mean the Moors. 

o make this underſtood, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
give a place here to a tranſaction which 1] could not 
introduce elſewhere without interrupting the narra- 
tion. Henry, when only king of N avarre, was 


ſtrongly perfuaded in his own mind, that he ſhould 
one day aſſiſt himſelf againſt Spain with theſe do- 
meſt ic enemies, leſs conſiderabls indeed „ 
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ber, than the deep reſentment they were believed to 
preſerve againſt their oppreſſors. The Moors, on 
their fide, learning by public report that the proteſ- 
tant party, which they knew to be very powerful in 
France, and always te to Spain, had a king of 
Navarre at their head; that is, a prince from two 
powerful motives the enemy of that crown, began 
again to ſolicit the intereſt of all thoſe perſons who 
could be uſeful to them in procuring his protection; 
and among others, they applied to Meſſieurs de St. 
Genies, and D'Odou, promiſing them to excite an 
almoſt general inſurrection in Spain, provided they 
were ſure of being ſupported. All they demanded 
was a general, and ſome good officers, to whom they 
promiſed an abſolute obedience. They offered to 
furniſh all the money that was neceſſary for this en- 
terprize, aſſuring them that they would have reafon 
to be fatisfied. both with the number of their ſol- 
diers, and their courage and reſolution. An aſvlum 
in France, with the free enjoyment of their effects, 
and the liberty of their perſons, were all the con- 
ditions annexed by them to this treaty. As to re- 
ligion, they ſ- diſpoſed to a very cafy compo- 
fition, fince they offered to embrace that which was 
proſeſſed in the kingdom; not the Roman catholic 
religion, for the tyranny of the inquiſition had ren- 
dered this ſecond ſervitude more inſupportable than 
the firſt, but the proteitant. They found that it 
would be no difficult matter to accommmodate them- 
ſelves to a form of worſhip unincumbered with 
images and ceremonies, and of which one ſole God, 
equally adored, and invoked by all, was almoſt the 
only object. | 
ST. Genies, and D'Odou, did not fail to make 
a faitliſul report of all this to the king of Navarre, 
when he took that journcy into Bcarn and Foix, 
which we have already mentioned. Henry ordered 
them to get exact information from the Moors what 
forces they could muſter, what arms they had oc- 
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caſion for, what money they could promiſe to con- 
tribute, and by what methods they propoſed to be- 
gin an enterpriſe of ſuch conſequence. Theſe two 
gentlemen employed, at firſt, only one perſon in 
this negociation, who was an officer, called captain 
Danguin; but in proportion as their correſpondences 
increaſed, they employed twelve others; and the 
ſecret, though entruſted to fo many perſons, was 
ſo carefully kept, that the Spaniards had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of this conſpiracy, 'till they received 
notice of it from Nicholas L' Hote, that ſecretary of 
Villeroi whoſe hiltory has been already related. 
They afterwards made a full diſcovery, and the af- 
fair appeared to be of ſo much the more unportance, 
as it was proved that this „at firſt very incon- 
fiderable, was then joined by more than five hun- 
dred thouſand perſons. Two things had concurred 
to make it fo formidable ; firſt, the fuccours they 
had the addreſs and leifure to procure from the 
Turks, the great enemies of Spain; and, ſecondly, 
— that many natural Spaniards took in the 
ir. 

Tux council of Madrid, upon the firſt notice of 
this rebellion, having deliberated whether it would 
not be proper to clear the country of theſe Moors, 
by obliging them all to repaſs the fea, communicated 
this reſolution to the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom of Valentia, where it was received ſo ill, 
that a ſedition was raiſed in ſeveral provinces, the 
nobility of which, keeping many of theſe Moors in 
ſlavery, could not conſent to their baniſhment, 
without loſing, at the fame time, one fourth part 
of their revenues. They therefore took up arms 
againlt thoſe who came to ſignify to them the new 
order of the council of Spai The viceroy thought 


to have appeaſed this firſt tumult, by ſending the 
principal officer for the adminiſtration of juſtice to 
the mutineers, whom the chancery called the re- 
gent. This regent was a fearful old man, who, 


ſeeing 
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ſeeing himſelf inftantly ſurrounded with arms and a 
furious mob, fell dead in the midit of them. 

I ſach a conjuncture the Spanith council could 
no longer diſſemble their vreakneis. It was, indeed, 
but too palpable, by their tamely ſuffering, for a 
long time, a revolt in the midſt of the kingdom, 
without uſing any efforts to-que!l it. The Moors, 
who had not expected to be ſo cautiouſly deatr with, 
Became more bold. They renewed their ſolicita- 
tions to Henry, who could not now, as when he 
was king of Navarre only, evade their requeſt by 
alledging that he was too weak, and had too many 
difficulties to encounter to make any great efforts 
in their favour. "The Moors, determined, at all 
events, to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, entreated 
him only to receive them into the number of his 
fubjects, on whatever conditions he pleafed : but 
the ſame conſiderations which hindered Henry from 
openly eſpouſing the party of the United Provinees, 
en an ion wherein he was more nearly inte- 
reſted, forbade him likewiſe from declaring himſelf 
the deliverer of a people who were more immedi- 
ately the ſubjects of Spain, at a great diſtance, and 
who demanded a naval armament, for the center of 
the revolt was in Valentia, Murcia, and Granada; 
without taking in many other reaſons drawn from 
the character of this people, and without laying 
any ſtreſs upon the uſual viciſſitudes of war, which 
diſtance always conceals, or partly diſguiſes. All this 
confidered, his majeſty certainly could not be blamed 
for not anſwering more favourable the defires of the 
Mooriſh nation. I leave the reader to judge, if, 
during this whole time, the council of Madrid, 
which was well informed of all that was projecting, 
could be very eaſy. 


years, a malady which they had. but too great a 
gertainty of, to take deep root. At length they 
thought proper to make an effort, and reſumed their 
deſigu of ihipping off all the Moors that —_— 

— 


They had ſuffered, for five 
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Spain, a deſign which was now believed more dif- 
ficult to execute than before, as a report was ſpread, 
that the 'I'urks were crufing near Majorca to pre- 
vent the blow. It was therefore neceſfary to fit out 
a fleet to oppoſe theirs. October came without 
any thing appearing either on one ſide or the other; 
and the whole year paſied, during which no motion 
was made by the Spaniards, who knew that the 
Barbarians waited for them with a body of ten thou- 
land foot, and tive thouſand horſe, fully determined 
to defend themſelves bravely. T he battle however 
proved favourable to the Spaniards, and time fur- 
niſhed them with the means of totally ridding them- 
ſelves of an enemy“ who had no longer any re- 
ſources. I his, however, could not be done. with- 
out the loſs of five hundred thouſand ſubjects to 
Spain ; for that was the number of perſons ſhe 
baniſhed out of her fates, after depriving them of 
all their effects. 

Tux emperor treated the city of Donavert, in 
Germany, with equal ſeverity, and with leſs right 
to do lo. He ſeized it, although it was one of the 
unperial cities, deprived it of the greateſt part of its 


The Moore, with one Barbaroſſa at their head, gave battle to the 
Spaniards, in which they were defeat2d, and were obliged to leave 
Sp-in the year after. See Le Merc. Franc. and other hiſtorians. 

+ Others make them amount to ſeven or eight hundred thouſand : 
a wound to Spain which has never yet been kcaled: but from whence no 
beneſit accrued to us, though it was eaſy for us to have hal aivantage 
from it: for though we had not piren aſſiſtance to thoſe unfortunate 
people, as cardinal Richelicu afterwords did to the Portugueſe, on a 
ſimilar occaſion, we might, at leait, have given chem an aſylum in 
France, bad it been only in the uncultivated parts of Bourdeavx, 
where they in vain, as it is ſaid, defired leave to ſetile. This falſe 
en of the government is judiciouſly pointed out by the autt or of 
I. Eſſai politique fur le Commerce. To cultivate barren gicund,” 
ſays he on this ſubject, is conquering a new covntry without pre- 
« judice to any one.“ It may be foid; that the fame reaſons which 
made it expedient to drive the Moors out of Spain, were equatly 
fiir-ng againſt their reception in France. But it would have been 
eaſy to take the advantage of the miſerable condition they were in, 
to have impoſed on them whatever terms might have becn thought 
expedient, | 


privi- 
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privileges, and its inhabitants of the liberty of con- 
ſcience. This violence excited many murmurs there, 
and was the cauſe of many diſorders. 
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N the firſt day of the year 1509, I went, as 
uſual, to preſent the king with ſome gold me- 
dais, of which the ſubj-& ns, the glory he had 
acquired in reconciling the Pope and the Venetians, 
the Spaniards and the Dutch, ard ſome other princes 
of Europe. Aftera few moments of converſation upon 
indifferent matters, Henry took me afide to a window 
to tell me, that he deſired I would compoſe for him 
four ſtates of acconnts, in the manner of ſeveral 
others I had already given him: the firſt, of the 
equivalents gathered in the twelve generalities of 
the kingdom; the ſecond, of all the claims, and 
duties, which make part of the royal revenues; the 
third, of the principal levies of the taille, called 
the ordinary levies, from the year 1599 to 1609, 
taking in theſe two laſt years; the fourth, of the 
levies of the taille, called the great increaſe, or ex- 
traordinary increaſe, during the eleven laſt years. 
I want, faid Henry, to ſhew them to ſome perſons 
who think they have great ſkill in the finances, al- 
though they know nothing of the matter; and to 
others who admire their method, defective as it is. 
THERE was no neceffity for this prince to make 
any excuſe to me for this demand; the pleaſure it gave 
me to ſee him enter with me into all the particula- 
rities of the government, left me no inclination to 
examine into the motive of this atrention. I per- 
ceived that he had, for ſome time, made a ſtudy of 
my manner of conducting affairs, as well general as 
particular ; and that by aſking me ſometimes for a 
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ſtate, ſometimes for a memorial, one day for ſome 
inſtructions, the next ior an explanation of them, 
all theſe pieces would ſoon compole a complete ſyſ- 
tem of the finances, and other parts ot the ſtate. 
But I had no uneaſineſs upon this account; for 
whether Henry did this for his own inſtruction, or 
that he had ny Þ ane to form other ſtateſmen upon my 
maxims, through a fear that I ſhould not always 
continue faithful to him, or whether he had an in- 
tention to employ me in other affairs, either within 
or without the kingdom, which would not give me 
leifure for theſe, the manner which he behaved to. 
me * gave me no reaſon to imagine that there was 
any thing in this procedure, but what was wiſe, 
good, and even advantageous to me. 

Wu he came to the arſenal at the end of the 
month, I gave him theſe four ſtates, which I ſhall 
not tranſcribe here ; but only content myſelf with 
obſerving, that the total of the firſt made it appear 
that the equivalents amounted to one hundred and 
fiſty-one thouſand ſeventy- three livres, a ſum greatly 
inferior to what many perſons imagined, who had 
ſuggeſted to the king, that he ought to get a fol in 
the livre by all. In the ſecond, notwithſtanding 
the great application I had given to it, ſome terms 
had e me, which the king could not under- 


If we give credit to the author of L'Hift. de la Mere & du Fils, 
we ſhall find Henry IV. had other motives for this behaviour to the 
duke of Sully. “ He was, ſays this author, far from being pleaſed 
« with the conduct of M. de Sully, and hat a mind to take the ma- 
nagement of the finances out of his hands, in order to put them 
« under the direction of Arnaud. He had often told the queen he 
«© could no longer bear with his ill humours. His diſcontent with 
© the duke was fixed, and he was icfolved to ſtrip him of nis office; 
but the time fur it was not yet proper, c. But the eſt of this 
book will furniſh us with ſo ſtrong proofs of the great confidence 
Henry IV. had in M. de Sully, that we may conclule this author 
was taken in the trap, which another writer of thoſe times informs 
us, this prinae and his miniſter fiequently laid for thoſe that were too 
credulous, when, in order to do their buſineſs the better, they thought 
proper to aſſume all the external appearanccs of a real miſunderitand- 
ing, which made the courtiers fay of them, Like maſier, like man. 


» 
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ſtand ; but I promiſed him to make it complete 
within the year. "The total of the third was one 
hundred and ſeven millions four hundred forty-fice 
thoufand three hundred and firty-three livres, ſix- 
teen ſols, eleven denters : that of the fourth, fifty- 


two millions one hundred forty- four thoufand feven 


hundred and ſeventy-nine livres, twelve ſols, 18: 
deniers. Henry only looked at the titles of the'e 
papers then, and gave them to La- Varenne, with 
orders to return them to him when he returned to 
the Louvre, and was in his library with Berenghen. 
I likewiſe gave him a liſt of all the particular 2c- 
counts, which made part of the general account of 
the finances, or was inſerted in that account *. 

As Henry went to Chatillon two davs afterwards, 
] did not ſuppoſe he had examined, with any great 
degree of attention, this long liſt of accounts, 
which gave riſe to a little debate. One day, when 
Lis majeſty was diſcourſing with the chancellor, 
Villeroi, and me, and that the converſation had 
turned upon this ſubject, I happened to fay, that, 
beſides thoſe accounts which I left to the care of 
my ſecretaries, there were above a hundred which 
1 was obliged to write with my own hand, at the 
heginning of each year. The king feemed aſtoniſn- 
ed, and Villeroi hkewiſe. I am perſuaded, faid Sil- 
lery in his foft gracious manner, that there muſt be 
2 great number; but I cannot conceive how there 
mould be a hundred. I think I havea little know- 
iedge of the matter. You have done well, mon- 
teur, replied TI, to ſay ſomething; but you would 
have done ſtill better to have ſaid nothing, ſince 


you are talking of matters that you can be informed, 


of by no body but myſelf. There needed no more 
to prove which of us was in the right, than juit to 
look into the liſt I had given to the king, wherein 
thoſe, and only thoſe were comprehended. Having a 


* Theſe accounts are fet forth at large in Sully's Memoirs, in 


the IIId. and following Volumes. 
copy 
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copy of it in a bag of papers, which one of my ſe- 
cretaries had brought with him, I ordered him to 
draw near : Sillery himſelf read the paper, by which 
his majeſty was convinced 1 had faid no more than 
the truth. 

Wut x the king was at Chantilly, he wrote me 
the following billet, dated Vedneſdzy, March 25 : 
My friend, I mount ns horſe, atter dinner, to 
go to Lufarche, where I intend to lye this night. 
++ 'To-morrow | ſhall come very early to Paris; 
and, as I intend to dine with you, provide for 
twelve perſons, and ler us have ſome fin. Adieu. 
«+ my dear friend.” He came accordingly, and J 
-ave him a diner to his taſte. After the cloths 


were taken away, I ordered cards and dice to be 


brought, and laid a purſe of four thouſand piſtoles 
upon the table for his majeſty, and another, with a 
like ſum, to lend to thoſe lords that accorapanied 
im, and who, not expecting to ptay, might not 


have money abort them. Henry was vieated with 


this ceremony. Come hither, grand maſter,” ſaid 
he to me, and embrace me; for I iove you, arid 
I have reaſon to do ſo. I am fo agrecavbly ſitu- 
ated here, added he, that J am reſolved to ſup 
and lye here. I have ſome reaſons for not going 
to the Louvre to-day, which you ſhall! know after 
© we have done Pays and, in the mean time, order 
*© three coaches to be got ready to carry me an air- 
„ ing, after which you and 1 will have ſome diſ- 
courſe together: but do not admit any company 
while [ am Here, except thoſe I ſhall fend for. I 
expect to find no one here at my return.” The 
king having paſſed the whole day entirely to his ſa- 
tisfact ion, ke defired that I would give him a dinner 
the next day likewiſe. He continued great part of 
the morning ſhut up with me in my cloſet, dif- 
courfing upon many things, which I am not at li- 
berty to mention. His majeſty read the accounts 1 
had given him with great pleaſure, and faid to me 

I aloud, 
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aloud, as he went out of the cloſet, ** You have 
* = me papers with which I am highly pleaſed ; 
«© but there are ſtill many particulars which you 
* mult explain to me in writing: for I ſhall not 
remember all you have faid.” 

ALL the company gathered about the king, he 
declared publicly his defign of paſſing, in the fame 
manner, two or three days each month at the arſenal. 
He commanded me to have a hall, a chamber, a ward- 
robe, and a cloſet fitted up for him, without encroach- 
ing upon any of the apartments of my family ; tell- 
ing me, that whenever he came, for the future, he 
would neither be attended by his own officers, nor 
bring any of his cooks with him ; but that I 
ſhould treat him as now : adding, in a moſt oblig- 
ing manner, that every way, he was of opinion, he 
could not be better than in my hands; but that as 
it was not juſt this confidence thould bring an in- 
creaſe of expence upon me, he would give me a 
gratuity of fix thou crowns a year for that pur- 
poſe only : and this he repeated again at dinner. 

BEeroRE we fat down to table, the converſation, 
between the fifteen or twenty perſons who were in 
the king's retinue, happening to turn upon thoſe 
t men whoſe actions are celebrated in hiſtory, 
enry aſked me which of them all I moſt withed he 
thould reſemble. It was not caſy to anfwer this 
queſtion by a fingle word, and the rather as Henry 
added, that I muſt not only have regard to their 
conduct and perſonal merit, but likewiſe to ever 
thing that a man might reaſonably wiih for ; fuch 
as the qualities of the body, health, and that con- 
currence of circumſtances by which a man is pro- 
nounced happy. To decide this queſtion, it was 
neceſſary to examine and compare thoſe heroes one 
with another; and to ſay the truth, I was not ſorry 
that ſuch an opportunity offered to cover with 
ſhame ſeveral perſons in the company, for their ab- 
ſolute ignorance of things, which every * 1. 
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birth and figure ſhould have, at leaſt, ſome flight 
knowledge of., The king comprehended my deſign, 
by the turn of my compliment to him, in my firſt 
reply to his queſtion. ** I find, faid he, that you 
«© are not going to appear a man of few words; 
* but I am refolved to hear all you have to fay, 
„ which will be full as pleafing, and more advan- 
c tageous to me, than if I had gone, as I intended, 
to ſce them play at mall till your dinner was 
© read: Ay . 

Fad — I began to give an exact repre- 
{-ntation of all thoſe whom antiquity ſtiles illuſ- 
trious men, among whom I did not torget ſuch of 
our monarchs as had been dignified with that title; 


a+ Clovis, Charlemagne, Hugh Capet, Philip Au- 


guſtus, St. Lewis, Charles V. Charles VII. and 
Lewis XII. The quality of enemies of France did 
not ſeem to me a fallicient reaſon for excluding the 
great names of Edward III. and Charles V 1 
named none without making their characters known 
to the company, at leaſt, in general, by ſtrokes, 
which, though flight, for the fake of brevity, yet 
diſplayed their good and bad qualities, and the happy 
or unfortunate events of their reigns. It is now 
your part, Sire, faid I, (after I had finiſhed this 
enumeration, which had obliged me to continue 
{peaking a long time) to declare which of theſe great 
eings vou would chuſe to relemble, and to examine 
whether you would not loſe by the compariſon ; 
you, who, in many things, have certainly ſurpaſſed 
them all. Before I decide this point, replied his 
„ majcfty, it is neceſſary, I thould confider more 
5 attentively what you have ſaid, as well good as 
ill, concerning each of theſe princes : but your 
dinner, which is lerved (for indeed we were in- 
formed that it was time to place ourſelves at ta- 
© ble) will not afford us leiſure for it now; there- 
fore we muſt defer it till another time. How- 

ever, I defire you will reduce your diſcourſe to 
Vorl. V. H „ writ» 
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„ writing ; after which I will tell you what I think 
of it, as well as of your laſt words, which you 
only added, faid this prince with a gracious air, 
to make your repaſt more agrecable.” 

WHILE we were at table, ſome of the company, 
to ſhew their reading, renewed the ſubject we had 
juſt been treating; and mentioned ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in hiſtory with great oſtentation: but, at 
the fame time, confounded perſons and things in fo 
ridiculous a manner, that the king could not help 
laughing at them, while he made me a compliment 
upon the ſtrength of my memory. I fuffered the 
king to remain in this advantageous opinion of me 
till we roſe from table, when I told him, in private, 
the fortunate accident to which it was owing ; for 
I happened, three days before, to meet with an ex- 
tract of the lives of iuſtrious men, which I had 
made during the time that I employed myſelf in the 

of hiſtory ; and, that very day, had made it 
the ſubject of converſation with ſome of my friends, 
which had recalled all my former ideas, and furnith- 
ed me with thoſe circumſtances I had related. This 
learned ſcene was ſucceeded by cards, dice, and piſ- 
toles. 5 1 "op of - nM at ng 
where I ſpared his majeſty the fatigue of giving au- 
dience, he being employed „ his mſi. for 
he gained, that afternoon, two thouſand five hun- 
dred piſtoles, and came out in very good humour to 
take an airing in the coaches I had ordered to be 

red for him, as he had done the evening be- 

re, after which he returned to the Louvre. 

Five or fix days after | had the honour to treat 
and lodge the king at the arſenal, he was informed 
that ſome reports were ſpread in ſeveral provinces 


relating to things, which, he imagined, were only 


known to himſelf and me: for indeed. he had im- 
. them to me with the utmoſt ſecreſy. For 
days he ſuſpected that I had been indiſcreet in 
divulging theſe ſecrets, while I, though he often aſked 
4 me 
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me who were thoſe intimate friends I had Bour- 
bonnois and Berry, had not the leaſt doubt of his 

ici At length he called me to him one day, 
Come hither, grand maſter, faid he to me, and an- 
© {wer truly to the queſtions I am going to aſk you.“ 
I promiſed faithfully to do fo ; but with this condi- 
tion, that if his queſtions related to any thing, 
wherein, by anſwering, I might diſpleaſe him, that 
he ſhould command me abſolutely to ſpeak my fen- 
timents freely, and promiſe not to be offended if I 
obeyed him. He replied, that his queſtions were 
not of that nature; and then opening his whole 
heart to me, I juſtified myſelf by oaths, which per- 
fetly convincing him of my innocence, his vexation 
was ſucceeded by a ſurpriſe which I felt in no leſs a 

than himſelf. 

OWEVER, it was not long before I unravelled 
this myſtery. A letter, written by father Cotton to 
father Ignatius, a jeſuit at Moulins, was brought to 
me in a packet that came from Bourges, and laid 
open the whole affair. With this letter, which filled 
me with a real joy, I went to wait upon the king, 
who was arrived at the Louvre with the queen, 
whom he had as far as Anet to meet. After 
ſome converſation upon Anet and Chantilly, I faid 
to him, Sire, the other day, you ordered me to 
ſwear that I would tell you the truth: do not be of- 
fended if I entreat you, in my turn, to tell me 
whether you have never mentioned, to any other 
than me, thoſe things you accuſe me of having re- 
vealed : if you have not, certainly there are ſome 
perſons about you who have a familiar ſpirit, and can 
dive into the moſt ſecret thoughts.” The king 
ſmiled, and lightly tapped my cheek ; then em- 
bracing me, I am too defirous that you ſhould be 
always fincere with me, faid he, to give you an 
example of infincerity. I confeſs then, that I 
have mentioned thoſe affairs both to father Cotton 


and Beringhen; but I can anſwer for the lait, 
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that he has never revealed them.” Neither is 
« jt he, but the jeſuit, faid 1; and this letter,” 
giving it into his hands. ©* will prove it.” His ma- 
read it; and here it follows tranſcribed entire: 
& Rev. father, Pax Chriſti. I never wrote fo 
© ſeldom before, or deſired to write fo often. Your 
«© reverence may, if you pleaſe, lay the fault upon 
* my buſineſs, particularly at this time. M. de 
«© Citeaux will be fatisfied with an abbey near his 
„ own, which is, at preſent, in the hands of a canon 
«© of the holy chapel, ſeventy years old; and, in 
return for the ſaid abbey, will procure to be 
«« framed by a general chapter, which will be held 
«© after Whitſuntide, whatever we deſire of Belle- 
* hranche. There is a diftnrbance at Orleans 
about the butinets of the college, by ſome ſecret 
practices; but God will direct all. The king 
*© has written to the mayor and aldermen, to M. 
„ d'Orleans, M. the lieutenant-general, M. the 
* may to his attorney, and to M. de La Chatre. 
join my letters to M. D'Eſcures, who ſets out 
** to-morrow, and promiſes to bring every thing to 
* a concluſion. The king has allo given thirty 
„ thoufand livres to La Fleche, upon the advice 
„ which I communicated to your reverence. His 
« majeſty goes to Chantilly on Tueſday, and the 
„queen, four days afterwards, to Chartres, who 
« will go and meet him at Anet, and then come 
dere and to Fontainebleau. That paſſion you 
„ know of ſtill continues, notwithſtanding which, 
„ the marriages of M. the prince, and M. de Ven- 
dome will be celebrated after Eaſter. All is again 
upon a good footing with the man of the arſenal, 
* whatever endeavours have been uſed to prevent 
« it. The eldeſt ſon of M. de Crequy is to have 
the young de Verneuil; and the treaty of mar- 
«* riage between the marquis de Roſny and the eldeſt 


daughter of that nobleman ſtill goes forward : for 


« the father will not hear of breaking it off. a — 
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des Y vetcaux is employed inthe affair The fieur 
Collin has ed permiſſion to ſtay in the 
colſege du Mont till the middle of Auzuſt ; bur 
M. Savary will not agree to his ſtaying 1 
than till Eaſter. Ihe edict againſt duels is loudly 
called for. The preachers have done their duty 
concerning it; but father Gontry diſguſts the king 
from time to time, thought I am endeavouring to 
ward off the blow. He ſays, that his ſermons are 
ſeditioas, and that they will oae day give riſe to a- 
ſchiſm in our religion, or in the church. M. 
Bremont is reſolved to enter into our ſociety. 
You will fee his laudable inclination 2 in- 
cloſed letter, with one from the revercnd father de 
La-Tour, which I found upon my table without 
knowing how it came there. MI. de Bourges told 
me this day, that father Sallian-1s very well ſatiſ- 
fied, and has loſt nothing by his change. It is 
given out, that ſather Changer has changed; a 
thing that has been long dreaded. I am reconciled 
to M. the count of Soiſſons, and upon better 
terms with him than ever; bat I have had neither 
victuals nor money ſince January. The queen 
took me with her to Chartres, and places greater 
confidence in me than uſual. M. de La- Varenne 
ſays, that he is very willing to ſerve your bro- 
ther; but not in the way you propoſe : for it is 


impoſſible to introduce the ute of xceping horſes 


to lett, without hurting the relays and poſts ; but 
he offers to do any thing elſe tor him that is in 
his power. The revcrend father Raimond has been- 
here, and has brought the ſum of four hundred 
livres for alms, without the materials of Talan 
tor ſome part of them, which M. Le-Grand pro- 
miſed him. Our brother Paran is now diſcharged 
from the exerciſe of this office; for I have an 
anſwer from Rome, by which I have been intorm- 
ed, that the union has been approved by our holy 
tather the pops, and the alins given by his holi- 

IH 3 ** nels 
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** neſs ſolely upon my account, ** quaſi fuit ejus 
** benevolentiz.” I have delayed reviſing and print- 
ing my book till the ſummer, or till after autumn. 
The truce, for nine years, in Flanders is almoſt 
determined. Ten of our fathers have been taken 
coming from the Balearean iſlands to Spain, by 
Simon Danſa, a Dutch corſair, who has a wife at 
«« Marſeilles. The king is endeavouring to procure 
their freedom. Notwithſtanding ſome little fal- 
„lies of ill humour, he favours and loves the ſoci- 
„ e ty. Quod ſupereſt. I am in great need of 
«« ſpiritual ſuccours; ** Oraque pro paupere,” who 
is your Reyerence's moſt affectionate 


«+ And moſt humble ſervant, 


ad a PETER Cor rox.“ 

P. S. Tax marchioneſs de Meſnelay is reſol- 
« ved to take the veil, notwithſtanding all the en- 
*« treaties of her friends to the contrary. M. Avias, 
rector of the chief church, lies at the point of 
« death: his diſtemper is a ſpotted fever: he is a 
-* {we a faithful friend, and is going to his 
«c » 


HenRy read this letter twice from beginning to 
end ; and although he concealed from me great part 
of his thoughts, yet I read in his countenance the 
uneaſineſs it gave him. I muſt confeſs,” ſaid he 


to me, that there is more prudence and fidelity in 


«© your actions, and more truth and fincerity in 
** your words, obſtinate huguenot as you are, than 
in many catholics, and even eccleſiaſtics, who 
« make profeſſion of great piety and regularity of 
* conduct.” Upon the approach of M. the count 
of Soiſſons, he left me to go to this prince, to whom 
J believed he related all, and even ſhewed him the 
letter, in which he had a place as well as others. 


I was extremely glad that I had kept a copy of this 
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letter : for his majeſty would never return me the 
original. 

ATHER Cotton was very uneaſy * at the acci- 
dent which had happened to his letter, but he com- 
forted himſelf a little, when he was told, that I had 
neither thewn it nor mentioned the contents to any 
one but the king. He thought he owed me ſome 
acknowledgement for this moderation ; and likewiſe, 
that ſome rrifling juſtification was neceffary. A 
letter I received from him, at his return from a 
journey he had taken into one of the provinces, 
was calculated to ferve both theſe purpoſes. Hiz 
letter was dated from Fontainebleau, where the 
court then was, and ſent to me at Paris. He took 
occaſion to praiſe the goodneis of my heart, and 
the ſweetneſs of my temper ; ſince all the endea- 
vours that had been uſed to give me a bad impreſ- 
fion of him, had not, he ſaid, been able to make 
any alteration in my kindneſs to him. He acknow- 
ledged, that a man, leſs generous than myſelf, would 
have made this letter a pretence for preſerving ſome 
reſentment againſt him. He did not fay why; for 
doubtleſs, in his opinion, the terms in which he 
had expreſſed himſelf concerning me, were not a 
ſufficient cauſe for the anger. of a generous man: 
nor, indeed, would I allow myſelf to be offended 
by them. Father Cotton muſt certainly underſtand 
his own meaning better than any other perſon ; 
and if he was conſcious of having intended any in- 
jury to the man of the arſenal,” he would not 
have had the confidence to entreat him, as he did, 
in this letter, to remember the building of the je- 
ſuits church, and the apartments deſtined for their 


* In the Anti-Cotton, p. 461, we find that father Cotton was in 
diſgrace with the king for fix weeks, for having diſcioſed his ſecrets 


to a Spaniſh provincial : but this is one of thoſe libels which deſerve 


no credit. On a fimilar occafion, Henry IV. ſaid to his miniſters, 
taking the preſident Jeannin by the hand, I will be anſwerable for 
«© this good man; but it is proper for the reſt of you to examine 
« your own conduct. 


—_— claſſes 
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clafſes, at Poitiers, by verifying the accounts in 
which ſuch expences as theſe were comprehended. 
Here he again introduced an eulogium upon my 
charity, followed by an ardent prayer that God would. 
finiſh his work by inſpiring me with right ſentiments 
of the good religion *. 

Nor long after this affair, I plainly perceived, 
that ſome new, and more conſiderable cauſe of un- 
cafineſs had bcen given the king; for all his en- 
deavours to diſſipate his diſquiet, ſerved only to diſ- 
cover, and probably to encreaſe it. He ſtaid eight 
whole days out of Paris, indulging his melancholy 
in places where it could not be obſerved, at Livry, 


and another houſe belonging to Montbazon. When 


he returned he paſſed moſt of his days in hunting, 
doubtleſs, that he might be longer and more fre- 
quently alone. This, however, was not the true 
remedy for his diſcaſe. He came, at length, to the 


From what follows, as extracted out of the Hiſtory of France, 
It will appear M. de Sully did not ſo readily forgive father Cotton: 
Towards the end of this year, tite jeſults having obtained a gift 
from the king of a hundred thouſand francs, to finiſh the building 
of their chapel at La-Fleche, came to M. de Sully for payment of 
4 it. Father Cotton told him, with his uſual ſmootaneſ;, that his 
* majefty had made the ſociety a ſmall preſent of à hundred thou- 
«© ſand livres for the chapel ct La-Fleche. How, fays the duke of 
% Sully, do ycu call a hundted thouſand livres a ſmall preſent for 
« you? The king gives you too much; but you will get nothing of 


„ me. Father Cotton defired to know the reofon of this refuſal. I. 


% do not think myſelf obliged, anſwercd the duke, nor will I g've 
„any to you; but I ſhall give my reaſons fer it to the king. Fa- 
« ther Cotton complained of this to the King, who, to ſatiefy him, 
publicly chid the duke for it; and told him he would have his 
« commands cbeyed, M. de Sully, nevertheleſs, did not do what 
« the king had ordered, in regard to the jeſuits chapel at La- 
„ Fleche.” The ſame author obſerves, in another place, that it is 
very well known, at that time, that when the king and his miniſter 
thus appeared of oppoſite ſenti:nents in public, it had often been 
privately concerted between them. Whot gives one reaſon to believe 
that hai been the caſe then was, © That his majeſty, as this writer 
adds, at this very time, gave the duke thirty thouſand crowns for 


«« a new-year's-gift, inſtead of twenty thoufand, which he uſed to 


give him before: with which the jeſuirs were net at all pleaſed.” 
Anno 1609. 
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arſenal to ſeek ſore comfort in difclofing his thoughts 
to me. He came up directly to my cloſet, without 
itting any one to inform me of his arrival, and 
tapped at my door himſelf. I opened it, expecting 
nothing leſs than ſuch a viſit, and was yet in my 
morning dreſs, with my night own and ca 
He bid me good morning; aſked me what 
doing; then, ordering all that were preſent to with 
draw, he came into the cloſet with me, and ſhut the 
door; while I, with a fixed attention, beheld has 
vnquiet motions, now ſeating himſelf, now rifing, 
and walking haſtily about the room, all ſigns of the 
agitation of his mind, as well as the vivacity with 
which he talked for more than two hours that we 
continued alone. I ſhall have no reaſon for diſgui- 
ling the ſub;et cf this agitation, or concealing our 
diſcourſe ; which might, likewiſe, be eaſily over- 
heard by thoſe without. His majeſty thought th 
had all left the little hall, and were gone to w 
either in the great one, the courts, or the gardens : 
but ſome of them ſtaid at the door of the cloſet, 
excited by their curioſity to liſten ; for the meſan- 
== & oY this prince had been obſerved by every one. 
„that ſtood at the door might hear 
. —— word that paſſed 
Ar firſt, he talked on 8 to the 
emperor, ſome princes of Germany, the ies, 
and the prefident 22 after which, Henry 
confeiſing that there were ſomething elſe which lay 
nearer to his heart, began a long diſcourſe,” during 
which I did hardly any thing elſe but liften to him. 
As his majeſty believed that I, as well as the whole 
— ſuppoſed the new quarrels between him and 
e queen, were dccaſione ? by the n it was 
been ſaid he had conceived for Mademoiſelle de 
ontmorency, a few days ſince married to the prince 


of Conde, it was with this article he began, which 


had atways given me infinite uneaſimeſs. 
H 5 Wren 
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and exclamation, from the injured prince, 89 
tions of the princeſs, and the queen, I therefore 
neglected nothing 


4 
; 


e thoſe fatal effects. his 

part of whoſe character it was to pay an in- 
violable regard to truth, though he expoſed his own 
oy by it, would not pretend to deny that there 
was foundation for the public opinion and diſ- 
courſe. And, indeed, the nate manner in which 
he talked of the high bi the wit, and beauty of 


» It was celebrated at Chantilly without any pomp. The mar- 
chioneſs of Veineuil ſaid, « The king had made this match to fink 
the heart of the prince of Conde, and to raiſe his head,” Mem, 
Hig. de Fr, Anno 1609. 

Made- 
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Mademoiſelle de Montmorency, was ſufficient to 
betray his ſentiments ; but it was not to thoſe mean 
and infolent Italians, fuch as Conchini, Vinti, 
Guidi, Joannini, that he was accountable for his 
actions, who juſtly deſerved to be puniſhed for daring 
to what little faults there might be in his 
conduct, in order to enrage the queen, and force her 
to take violent reſolutions, which might give ſome 
colour for their pernicious deſigns. It was theſe 
defigns which Henry was informed of from all ; 
which filled him with apprehenſions and diſquiet, 
and hardly left him one moment of tranquility. He 
had mentioned ſomething of them in his letters to 
me, while he had yet mere ſuſpicions of their 
tendency : but theſe ſuſpicions were changed into 


_ an abſolute certainty, by the letters that La- Varenne 


and Zamet had communicated to him ; by what he 
had been told by the younger Zamet at his return 
from Italy and Spain; and, laſtly, by the informa- 
tions he had received from Vaucelas, his ambaſſador 
at Madrid. We ſhall ſoon fee that my brother-in- 
law was not a ſuſpected witneſs. 
His inſtructions +, when he was ſent ambaſſador 
to Spain, were ſuch as rather ſhewed an intention to- 
open the difference between France and the 
houſe of Auſtria, than to come to an accommodation. 
with it. He was a witneſs of the intrigues that the 
ueen's agents carried on at Madrid, which they 
id in a manner fo public and unreſtrained, that he 
could not imagine it was unknown to the king, or 
even without his orders that they acted. Theſe 
proceedings at firſt ſurpriſed, and afterwards mor- 
tied him to the laſt degree; for, believing that the 
council of France had abſolutely changed its ſyſtem. 
without acquainting him with the new refolutions 
they had taken, it muſt neceſſarily be, that his ma- 


The titles given in theſe inſtructions to the count de Vaucelas, 
are counſellor of ſtate, &c. c amp-maſter of the regiment and com- 
panies of infantry of Piedmont. Vol. $y55. MSS. Royeaux. | 

H 6 jeſty 
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jeſty had withdrawn from him his ufual confidence, 
leaving him only the vain title of ambaſſador, while 
he entruſted to ſome c ther perſons his important ſe- 
crets, and the management of his moſt eſſential af- 
fairs. Full of this thought he fuppoſed, that, if the 
King ſeemed, in appearance, not to have changed 
his opinion of him, or altered kis behaviour, it was 
through his reſpect and regard for me, that he might 
ſpare me the uneaſineſs — he deſpiſed my 
brother-in-law, who would not have failed to ex- 
preſs his uneaſineſs to me, if he had not endeavour- 
ed to free him from ſuch an opinion. 

PossESSED with this belief, Vaucelas determined 
to inſinuate in two words to La- Varenne, and 
through him to the king, that he had reaſon to fear 
he had loſt his majeſty's favour ; but in his letter to 
his brother-1n-law, which was much longer, he open- 
ed his heart freely, and entreated him to diſcover the 
cauſe of his diſgrace, and to repreſent to his majeſty, 
but with all poffible reſpect, that it was unjuſt, and 
in ſome degree injurious to his ambaſſador, to em- 
ploy one of a foreign prince preferably to him: it 
was the ambaſſador Fi om the duke of Florence whom 
he meant ; and, indeed, he treated about theſe affairs 
at Madrid, either without the knowledge, or with the 
content of the Spaniſh council, with ſo much autho- 
rity, that it is not ſurpriſing Vaucelas ſhould be de- 
ceived. He, therefore, entreated his majeſty, by his 


brother-irt-law, to reſtore him to his good opinion 


and confidence ; and to believe, that no conſidera- 
tion of iriendſhip or alliance ſhould ever prevail up- 
on him to diſcloſe the ſecrets of his maſter to me, 
which was what I had myſelf recommended to him 
to obſerve with inviolable ficelity. 

Tris letter gave the king a clear knowledge of 
thoſe things, of which he had hitherto bad but con- 
fuſed notions, and doubtful conjectures. His ſur- 
priſe was extreme ; and, indeed, who could have 
ma cated. 
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fhould dare openly to croſs defigns, which the king 
had avowed, without being apprehenfive either of 
his reſentment, or the infamy which, on any other 
occafion, muſt have attended ſuch proceedings ? 
Certainly this was a circumſtance very uncommon 
in politics, and very different from all itz maxims. 
They formed a party by methods, which, in any 
other caſe, tended to deſtroy it; to obtain their end, 
they pretended they had already obtained it; and ſe- 


crecy was what they had leaft concern about : this, . 


however, is to be underitood only of their beha- 
viour and the appearances they gave to things, and 
not of their defigns, and the real methods they took 


ro carry them on ; for, after the king had returned 


Vaucelas ſuch an anfwer as was proper to remove 
his ſuſpicions, be could not, with. all his induſtry, 
diſcover the bottom of this myſtery, nor many par- 
ticular circumſtances which he endeavoured to find 
out. All he knew was, that, by theſe intrigues, it 
was deſigned to blaſt his majeſty's deſigns againſt 


the houſe of Auſtria, by bringing him, either wil- 


lingly or by force, into an union with Spain : that 
the Florentine ambaſſadbr correſponded with certain 
perſons of the queen's houſhold, whom he named, 
upon this ſubje& ; and with others of higher rank, 
whom his reſpect forbad him to mention: the reſt 
he was wholly ignorant of. 

Parr of theſe curious circumſtances which 
now told me, I knew not before : this prince 


that he did not doubt but thoſe perſons, whom his 


ambaſſador would not name, were the queen and 
Villeroi. All the converfation they had with him 
tended only to this end; and the laſt advices he had 
received, relating to the double marriages, could 
have their riſe from them, fince the perſons 
employed in negociating theſe alliances had, it was 
faid, gone fo far with the council of Madrid, as to 
declare that they had the means in their power of 
obliging the king to conſent to them, _ 

we 
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clauſe that Spain, by giving the infanta to the Dau- 
phin, ſhould reſerve to itſelf all the rights that this 
marriage might afterwards inveſt her with . This 
it was that aſtoniſhed, and even terrified Henry. 
— afemations, if bis devs again 
— ir his 

the houſe of Auſtria were as little known, and as 
undetermined, as they were three or four years ago; 
but that they ſhould talk in this manner in a court 
where they could not be ignorant that he had al- 
ready taken a quite contrary reſolution, and that 
nothing would ever make him alter it while he lived; 
this it was that gave him, in ſpite of himſelf, the 
moſt dreadful b 

IT is certain that all Europe knew he was endea- 
vouring to himſelf to the duke of Savoy, by 
marrying the Dauphin to the heireſs of Lorrain, that 
he might one day unite this tate with France; and 
that it was partly to iu this claim, that he at- 
tached to his intereſt, by ſo many acts of kindneſs 
and muniticence, the German princes, who could 
aſſiſt him in this enterprize againſt all thoſe who 
mi to traverſe it. It was known like- 
wile, that he intended to marry his ſecond fon to 
Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier , and that they were 
already contracted ; to give his eldeſt daughter to 
the prince of Wales, whom, upon my re he 

to all the princes of Europe; and, laſtly, 
to bring about a marriage between his third fon and 
the princeſs of Mantua, grand-daughter to the duke 
of Savoy, to fie him a reaſon or pretence for a 
One would be furpriſed, after this, to find Siri, Mem. recond. 
Vol. I. p. 187, advance, that Henry IV. wiſhed for nothing ſo much 
as the marria e cf the Dauphin wich te infanta of Spain. Nothing 
further is neceſſary to prove this ſtranger took his information of the 
tranſactions of the co ncil of France, at that time, from hearſay 
only. I alfo think him fill more blameable for that partiality 
* diſcovers, almoſt eve. y whe:e, at ainſt the perſon and politics of 

is prin· e. 


I Mary of Bourbon, daughter, and ſole hei. eſs of Henry duke of 
Montpenſier, who died the ycar before. 
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upon 
allies, nothing could have hindred him from 


giving law to all Italy, without, as this prince faid, 
incurring the guilt of detaining unjuſtly the poſſeſ- 
ſions of another. 
Henry took fo much pleaſure in talking at 
of his political ſchemes, that he forgot he was ſpeak- 
ing to a man who knew them all as well as himſelf ; 
22 in to the Spaniſh cabal, and to 
own 


his death in the fifty-eighth year of his age, a predic- 
tion which was given out to be a divine inſpiration, 
becauſe it was zealouſly 83 by a certain nun, 
then 1 aſithea, for that was the 
name of this devotee, had been ſome time in France; 
and when ſhe left it, continued to correſpond, by 
letters, with the queen. And it was this nun whom 
the faction made uſe of, to perſuade that princeſs to 
be crowned with all the — and all the ce- 

remonies to preſerve to her the authori 
which, 2 the — have occaſion for aer 
the death of the king, which was not far off. They 
. talked publicly of bringing back this en- 
Tuis deſign, theſe diſcourſes and preſages, were 
continually in Henry's thoughts, kept his fears and 
fuſpicions always awake, and filled him with melan- 
choly and. diſmay. ** I do notdefirethis,” faid he 
to me, ſpeaking of the coronation ; and here [I on 
relate 
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relate his own words, which are but too remark- 
able: Neither, continued he, can I endure, that 
{© this Paſithea ſhould return again to France. My 
heart tells me, that ſome diſaſter will happen to 


diſorder, if my wife obſtinately inſiſts upon her 
„ coronation, which, I am told, the Conchinis ad- 
«© viſe her to, and like wiſe continues her deſign of 
„bringing back Pafithea. It is certain we ſhall 
« quarrel on both theſe accounts; and if I diſcover 
more concerning her defigns in Spain, I ſhail 
„de provoked to the laſt degree againſt her.” I 
know not whether this prince was miſtaken in his 
opinion of the queen his wife; but, I confeſs, I 
was ſtruck with the reflection he afterwards made, 
that this princeſs did not proceed to ſuch extremities 
with hinron account of Mlademoiſelle de Montmo- 
rency, and other ladies, whom he had been fond of, 
from any motive of jealouſy; but becauſe her wicked 
counſellors perſuaded her, that ſhe had occaſion for 
a pretence for being upon ill terms with the king. 
or, at lcaſt, — ſo: and gave the public this 
excuſe for want of a better: that myſelf, and every 
one elſe, had attributed to what was, in re- 


ality, the effect of a moſt re malice. I make 
here very ſhocking diſcoveries, if it be true, that the 


s conkdants made uſe of this damnable arti- 


Ls, to conceal and carry on defigns too black and 


horrible to name. 


Bur to convince me that I had no reafon to doubt 
it, Henry reminded me, that upon fo ſlight a ſoun- 


ſpeaking oftener than ufual to the 


duchefs of Nevers, and feeming pleaſed with her 


converſation, that Ady was ranked among the num- 
ber of his miſtreſſes t 
demoifelle de Montmorency 


b 
eſtrangement from the queen, might be ſtill kept 
up, which it was neceflary to do, at any price what- 
0 ever: 


me, or that the government will be thrown into 


Mort 
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ever: and from thence he concluded, tliat all his 
endeavours to put a ſtop to theſe reports would be 
fruitleſs ; and that, if he ſhould even reſolve to ſee 
the princeſs. of Conde no more, yet that would not 
filence the malicious reports of people who had fuch. 
ſtrong reaſons for preventing all accommodation be- 
tween him and-his wife. declared; that he would 
never attempt to-obtain any favours of the pri 
of Conde, to the prejudice of her honour ; chat, 
if he could not ſubdue his paſſion, he would, at leaſt, 
reſtrain its effects, and the facred 
which he had only formed to impoſe filence on his 
own wiſhes. He faid this with great ſceming 
* 
u 


2 and I ſhould abſolutely have relied upon 
this aſſurance, if I had not known how eaſy it was 
for a heart, tender and paſſionate as his, ta be de- 
ceived by itſelf. 

Tux king continued ſtil] to talk of the queen's 
counſellors, and, among others, of Conchini and his 
wife. He told me ſeveral circumſtances concerning 
theſe foreigners, after which-I could ao longer look 
upon them but as moniters : he faid, that they hin- 
dered the queen from eating of any thing that he 
ſent her, and perſuaded her to make a kitchen of 
their apartment. But why did his majeſty inveigh 


* The marſhal de Baſſompierre, to whom mademoiſelle de Mont- 
morency was offered in marriage, amongſt other diſcourfes on this 
fubjeR, relates the following, froin Henry IV. to him: „He an- 
« fſwered me, with a deep ſigh, Baſſompierre, I will ſpeak to thee 
« az a friend. I am not only in love, but madly, deſperately, in 
* love with mademaiſeite de Montmorency. If thou ſhouldſt marry 
„ her, I ſhould hate thee : ſhould ſhe love me, thuu wor:ldft hate 
„ me. It will be beſt to prevent the poſſibility of this becoming 
*© the cauſe of, a. breach of our friendſhip ; for I love thee with 
great affection, and by inclination. I am reſolved to marry her 
to my nephew, the prince of Condé, and to have her in my fa- 

mily : ſhe ſhall be the comfort and entertainment of my old age, 
««- which is coming on. I will give my nephew, who loves huntin 
« a thouſand times better than the ladies, a hundred thouſand livres 
« a year to amuſe himſelf with. 1 ſhall deſire no other favour of 
her but her affection, without pretending to any thing further.“ 
Vol. I. p. 229. But in the end, this paſſion, as M. de Sully had fore- 
ſcen, hurried Henry far beyond the bounds he had preſcribed himſe:f. 


thus 
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thus alternately againſt theſe Italians and the queen, 
and do no more * | agreed with him, that the for- 
mer deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhments that could be 
inflited ; and that it was, indeed, very ſurpriſing, 
that this princeſs ſhould make friends and confidants 
only of thoſe perfons, who, at the time of the 
'Third Party, had given the moſt violent counſels 
againſt his life; or with others who were now not 
lefs his enemies“. But what was I able to do for his 
deliverance, when he would not aſſiſt my endeavours ? 
Would any one imagine that this long di'courſe, 
which I am perſuaded every reader mutt feel him- 
ſelf intereſted in, thould end only in ted en- 
treaties to be attentive to the arts of the Spaniards, 
and to undertake again to perſuade the queen that 
ſhe ought to facrifice the Conchinis, and all the 
reſt who diſturbed their peace, to the affurance he 
gave her by me, that, if ſhe required it, he would 
never viſit any woman more, married or unmar- 
ried ? For it is not juſt,” faid this too good and 
too gentle prince, ** that I ſhould deprive my- 


* Queen Mary de Medicis did, on every occaſion, give ſo many 
convincing proots of a real affection for her huſband, that thuſe who 
had juftified and praiſed all her actions, as the author of Hiſtoire 
de la Mere & du Fils, have not even thought it neceſſary to refute 
any of the charges againſt her in Suliy's Memoirs: and this miniſter 
himſelf, on the cloſeſt obſervation, never once imputes, or takes 
notice of the king's imputing any thing to her, but her countenancing, 
by too great a confidence and credulity, the bad deſigns of ſome of 
her court; deſigns in which thoſe perions took care never to engage 
this princeſs, but where they could do it by exciting a jealouſy in her, 
which it was natural in her to conceive againft her huſband's miftreſ- 
ſes. This is the only manner of judging of the behaviour of the king 
and queen, that enables one to find the key to many of their words 
and actions, which, without that aſſiſtance, would appear totally con- 
tradictory; fince, at the ſame time, in the ſame perſons, they denote 
confidence and diffidence, efteem and indifference, aſfection and cold- 
neſs. The hiſtorian I am quoting gives many inſtances, both good 
and bad, of this: he repreſents Henry alternately complaining of 
and praiſing the queen; ſometimes inclinable to part from her en- 
tirely, or at leaſt, to keep her at a diſtance from him; at other 
times thinking no one of his council, but her, capable of the admi- 
ftration of affairs in his abſence, or to ſupport the weight of a regency. 
Hiſt, de la Mere & du Fils, Vol. I. paſſ. ele 
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«+ ſelf of all my pleaſures to fatisfy her, unleſs ſhe 
will do the fame for me; or that I ſhould con- 
«« ſent to all her deſires, while ſhe continues to op- 
= all mine.” 

permitted me to communicate to Sillery what 
though proper of this converſation ; but not to 


Villeroi. I will go to dinner,” faid he, for, in- 


deed, it was very late. and leave you at liberty 
to reflect on all I have faid to you. I roſe this 
«© morning by break of day; for I did not ſleep all 
night, my mind was fo much diſturbed with theſe 
thoughts; nor ſhould I have had better reſt this 
night than the preceding, if I had not diſcloſed 
them all to you.” His majeſty then got into my 


coach, which I had ordered to be made ready for 
him, ſaying to me in the preſence of a great num- 


tel - — who were in the court, Farewel, 
„ my friend, I love = moſt affectionately; con- 
tinue to ſerve me ys thus, and remember all 


the converſations we have had together; for you 


= as dear to me as you can, or ought to de- 
4 re. 

I BELIEVE I have formerly juſtified, by the moſt 
folid reaſons, my perſeverance in the opinion that 
all theſe plots, half foreign, half domeſtic, againſt 
his majeſty's life, were neither real, nor greatly to 
be feared. I confeſs, however, that there were ſome 
moments wherein the force of my attachment to 
my prince would not permit me to hear, with in- 
difference, all that was reported on this ſubject; 
nor could all my firmneſs hinder me from being 
terrified at what I knew to be a mere phantom. My 
mind was in this ſtate all the time that Henry con- 
tinued ſpeaking to me, and after he had left me. 
It was pretty remarkable, that, during the whole 
time Henry ſtaid with me, I liſtened to him wich a 
profound ; not uttering one word in anſwer 
to what he ſaid. When I fat down to dinner, the 


agitation of my heart, and the dark fuſpenſe which 


clouded 


— * 
- 
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clouded my mind, threw me into a dejection and 
faintneſs, which gave me a diſguſt to every thing 
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that was placed before me. Certainly there was no 
neceſſity tor Henry's deſiring me to make refleftions 
en what he had ſaid to me: i gave myſelf up en- 
tirely to them. I carried my views as far as 1 was 
able, that I might foreſee every poſſible danger, and 
trace the remoteft cauſe for ſuſpicion. 

YET, when this firſt tumult of my thoughts ſub- 
fided, and more calm and ſettled confiderations had 
taken place of thoſe confuſed ideas that ed 
my mind, I was obliged to conclude, as 1 had al- 
ways done, that it was Henry's apprehenſions which 

given riſe to mine, and that his had no certain 
foundation. The council of Madrid, ſeeing that 
the king began to advance in years, and had already 
felt the attacks of tome dangerous diſtempers, were 
willing to begin, in time, to make the queen and 
the French council relith a piece of policy, to which 


perſons among the French who were ſtrongly in- 
_ clined to enter into ther meaſures, and they made 
uſe of them to carry them on, that they might fpare 
themſelves the ſhame of making demands which 
were likely to be refuſed. If this was really the 
caſe, the Spaniſh council might reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to feign the contrary for a long time, and de- 
{troy or abate the ardour of the aliies of France, 


deceived by this appearance. There was nothing in 


this conjecture which did not agree with the cha- 
racter of the Spaniſh nation, eſtabliſhed by an in- 
finite number of the like proceedings... W hen Phi- 
lip II. urged monſieur the duke of Alengon to en- 
gage in the enterpriſe againſt Antwerp. an enterpriſe 
which ruined his affairs and blaſted his reputation, 


this was all that he fecretly promiſed himſelf by it, 
while, in appearance, he ſeemed to look upon it as 
a neceſlary itroke, to ſecure to. that prince the ſo- 


vereignty of the. Low- Countries, which was the 


bait 


they might owe their ſecurity. I he Spaniards found. 
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bait he threw out for him. But is this a ſufficient 
foundation for faying, that Spain was endeavouring 
to become miſtreſs of the king's life? How many 
motives rendered the perfon and intereſts of that 
prince dear to the French nation, and even to thoſe 

courtiers whom, as it ſhould ſeem, the Spani- 
ards had engaged in their party ? But to what ex- 
ceſſes may not the human heart be carried when im- 
pelled by a violent paffion ? I am ſeized with horror 
at the very idea of actions, which theſe appreflen- 
fions muff ſuppoſe perſons to be guilty of, whoſe 
birth, education, and ſentiments reſtrain them from 
atrocious crimes, and black attempts, although they 
leave them capable of ſome tranſient weakneſſes. 
Ought I to account for my thinking and fpeaking 
thus, from the reſpect I owe to certain perſons, the 
delicacy of my ſentiments, or merely from the de- 
teſtation I feel for wickedneſs, and the rectitude of 
my own heart? However that may be, it is cer- 
tain, that, after all theſe reflections, I found my 
mind in the ſame calm ſituation it was before the 
king ſpoke to me; and if that gentleneſs of diſpc- 
fition, which he was too well known to poſſeſs, 
gave me, from time to time, reafon to be appre- 
— that licentiouſneſs would gain ground 
through a hope of paſſing unpuniſhed, yet I did not 
fear any of thoſe dreadful blows * which bring with 
them a ſudden conſternation. 


I am afraid M. de Sully paid too little regard to reports and ſuſ- 
picions of ſo great moment as thuſe here in queſtion. *©* There 
«6 were, at that time, ſays the author of the Memoirs for the Hiſ- 
tory of France, ** ſo many reports of conſpiracies againft the king, 
« that this was commonly believed a: Paris to be the principal rea- 
« ſon of the long refidence Don P ro toledo made there, which 
„ made his departure to be earne ly with”! for.” Henry's fears, 
therefore, were not without foundation: and M. de Sully on this, 
as on many other occaſions, was. ur ':apnily for this prince, too much 
attached to his own opinions. It would anſwer no end to conceal, 
that a little vanity and obſiinacy were he defects in a character, ia 
other reſpects, to be cavied on a thouſid accounts. 

It is manifeſt, from reading the Memoirs of that time, that the 
mall number of Henry IV's ſervants, Wlio had an unfeigned aftec- 

dien 


| 
| 
| 
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Wiru regard to the other part of his majeſty's 
diſcourſe, it would have been more proper for thi 
ince to have put an end, at once, to all reproaches 
the queen, by beginning 1 to diſ- 
engage himſelf from thoſe attachments, which were 
but little ſuitable to his years; or, at leaſt, in theſe 
fallies, to preſerve his reaſon ſo far unclouded, as 
to avoid any attachment which might raiſe an amour 
into an affair of policy. 'T hoſe gallantries, which 
Henry had been engaged in, were always deſtructive 


either to his glory or his intereſt, and inly to 
his quiet. hy in the princeſs of Conde ove 
r Ire, ever 
done: all the conſequences were j 
a_ iſeq Jaſtly and greatly 
FroM theſe reflections it may be conceived what 
anſwer I made to the king, when, according to 
his orders, I waited on him five or ſix days after- 
wards : he had left his chamber, and was gone 
through the great gallery to walk in the Tuillieres. 


tion for him, did not make uſe of all the precautions they might, to 
guard againſt the unfortunate accident that happened to him. Per- 
haps no ſolid anſwer can be given to thoſe who may call this ſenti- 
ment a judgment after the fact: and it muſt alſo be allowed, that 
if all the dark and ſecret plots, mentioned in an infinite number of 
places in theſe Memoirs, though nothing clear and poſitive touching 
them as was ever diſcovered, were real, as the event ſeems to have 
proved, they could not fail of producing their effect, from the aver- 
fion this prince was known to have to ſeverity and revenge. Thoſe 
who from ſuch examples draw arguments to turn the minds of fove- 
reigns to deſpotiſm and cruelty, merit the utmoſt degres of hatred 
from mankind. | 

The manner in which the duke of Sully here lays open the bot- 
tom of his thoughts and opinions of thoſe plots abſolutely deſtroys 
a doubt; ſome, who ſerioufly conſidered the tranſactions of thoſe 
times, have made, viz. That the duke was perfectiy informed of 


whatever was intended againft the perſon of Henry IV. but that hav- 


ing uſed his utmoſt endeavours tv prevail on that prince to exert his 
authority to fruſtrate ſuch defigns, and finding that all the advice he 
had given Henry thereon, through his weakn-ſs, was always rejected, 
he was inwardly convinced this unhappy king cou!d not avoid his 
cruel deſtiny : therefore, he determined not to encreaſe his appre- 
beafions without cauſe z but only to prevail on him, a: ſoon as poſ- 
able, to leave a city where he was expoſed to ſuch imminent _ 

ec 
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We walked together in the firſt gallery, for more 
than an hour. I removed his ſions, and 
reſtored him to his former tranquility. He took a 
reſolution to redouble his efforts to baniſh, if poſſi- 
ble, from his council and court, all this Spaniſh 
policy ; and promiſed to educate his children, and 
the young prince, who was heir to his crown, in 
his own maxims ; to bind the proteſtants to their 
king and their country, by the cloſeſt ties; and en- 
deavour, with equal ſolicitude, to baniſh all foreign- 
ers from any participation in affairs of ſtate ; theſe 
were, in his opinion, the two principal maxims to 
be purſued, and the moſt likely to ſecure the public 
tranquility againſt the riſe of all domeſtic troubles. 
Tux natural inference from all this was, that 
ſhould make immediate preparations for the 
execution of his great deſigns ; fince to defer them 
to an impotent old age, would be to hazard their 
ſucceſs : and accordingly, from this moment, his 
application to every thing which might contribute to 
them, increaſed every 4 He now came oftener 
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to than ever to the A and I was almoſt every 
il morning and evening with him at the Louvre, where 
at my coach was allowed to drive into the court. The 4 
or king granted this privilege, which only two other 4 
— dukes enjoyed es myſelf, to a conſideration of 4 
r= my indiſpoſition, which rendered walking on the 
ſe , ſtones very troubleſome to me: he having almoſt al- 
— ways occaſion for me to be with him, and, I be- 
lieve, his friendſhip for me was another motive 
t- equally ſtrong. | 
yo Hx went on to make me draw up views and me- 
of morials, to form a complete cabinet of policy, and of 
V- the management of the finances ; and that nothing 
he might be wanting to the completion of his ſcheme, 
d, which he now laid fully before me, he ordered that I a 
is ſhould have a great deſk or cabinet, contrived full of '1 
yy drawers and holes, each with a lock and key, and ail 4 
2 lined with crimſon ſattin, in ſuch number as to con- 1 
e | tain, — 


y 
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uin, in a regular diſpoſition, all the pieces that were 
to be there depoſited. The labour of this deſign was 
almoſt irminenfſe, though it does not appear fuch at 
the firſt giance. 
To give a notion of it without repetition, the rea- 
der muſt imagine hinvelf all that has any relation, 
either near or diſtant, to the revenue, to war, to the 
artillery, to naval power, to commerce, to policy, to 
money, to mines; in ſhort, to all parts of the go- 
vernment, either within the kingdom or without it, 
whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, whether exterior or 
domeſtic. Every one of theſe parts had its diſtinct 
allotment in this cabinet of ſtate, which was to be 
ſet in the great cloſet of books in the Louvre, furniſh- 
ed with all poſſible conveniences, that all the pieces 
under each of theſe heads, how numerous er 
they might be, ſhould appear at a ſingle glance. 


168 


On che ſide appointed for the finances, was a collec - 


tion of different regulations, memorials of operations, 
accounts of changes made or to be made, of ſums to 
be received and paid: a quantity. almoſt innumera- 
ble, of views, memoirs, of abſtracts and ſummaries, 
more or leſs compendious. All this is more eaſily 
imagined than repreſented. All the letters of any 
conſequence, which his majeſty had written to me, 
were there filed and numbered, with an index point- 
ing out the contents of each. 


As to military matters, beſides the accounts, lifts, 


and memoirs, which were to ſhew the preſent ſtate 
of the forces, there were all the regulations and 
papers of ſtate, books treating of the arrangement of 
armies, plads, charts, hical and hydrographi- 
cal, both of France and of different parts of the world. 
Theſe fame charts, upon a larger ſcale, mixed with 
different pieces of painting, were to be placed in the 
great gallery. Upon this his majeſty and I conceived 
a thought of appointing a large room, with its firſt 
"_ to make a magazine of models, of whatever is 
moſt curious in machinery, relating to war, arte, 
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trades, and all forts of exercifes, noble, liberal, and 
mechanical; that all thoſe, who aſpired to perfec- 
tion, might improve themſelves without trouble in 
this ſilent ſchool, the lower apartment was to hold 
the heavy pieces of workmanſhip, and the higher was 
to contain the hghter. An exact inventory of both 
6 was to be one of the pieces of the great cabinet 

0 


AMONG the pieces relating to the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, the moſt curious were a liſt of all the be- 
nefices of the kingdom, with the qualifications 

. which they required ; and a view of all the eccleſi- 
* aſtical orders, ſecular and r, from the hi 
c 


prelate to the loweſt n, with the diſtinction 
of natives and foreigners of both religions. This 
work was to be imitated in another relating to tem- 


1 poral 2 in which the king was to ſee, to 
4 a ſingle man, the number of gentlemen throughout 
* the kingdom, divided into claties, and fpecified ac- 
, cording to differences of title and eſtate. In this ; 
th ſcheme the king had the more pleaſure, as he had, i 
* for a long time, formed the plan for a new order of 1 
4 knighthood, with an academy and hoſpital, only for | 
* the nobility; which inſtitution, however glorious jk 
y and uteful, would have been no expence either to # 
b. the people or the revenue +. He had propoſed, at 4 
t- The deub of Henry INV. put 3 total top to the execution of all ' 
these defigns, which deſerve ul ihe praiſe that can be given them. It 4 
3 n apparent, that however defective this ſtatz-muſeum remained, 4 
te it has, nevertheleſs, given birth to many noble and uſeful eſtabliſh- 
ments, which have done hanour to ſucceeding miniſters. This book 1 
id will furniſh many _ ſuhjects for this c:Aeftion. See what has 4 { 
of been ſaid of this in the pretace. 
. + This drfign of the duke of Sully admits of a further extenũon. It i 
= has long been a juſt cauſe of complaint, that tlie public method of edu- l 
d. cating youth in the colleges of France, and in every part of Europe, 4 
th ſtill retains the barbarity of the moſt uncul.;ivated times: the manner ; 
he in which children we in ifcriminately brought up, ſeems intended to- | 
quality them only for the priefthood and the profeſſion of theology, | 
ed Latin and Greek, a ſyſtem of rhetoric, fit only to deprave the taite 3 
At and pervert the mind: a courſe of philoſophy, which requires the ap- 2 
38 plication of two whole years to learn things ſo dry, tedious, and fut ile, - 
a tb at aa much time would be neceſſary to drive them out of the mind, A 
ts, as were loſt in acquiring them, did not the manner and language, in 9 
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awhich are taught, themſelves produce that eſſect: a courſe of 
law, — ſtill greater h, and in which, with the fame 
inconveniencies, the ground of the French law is what is leaſt taught. 
We ſee here in what particulars this method of education confifts ; 
the of which are, that at a time when reading a 
number of good books, upon all ſubjects, ought to form a tafte for 
arts and ſciences, and teach the principles 9 men are not 
only beld from making a but ſent into world, fraught 
wit 1 —— — __y; and full of di ſguſt to all 
books, having been tediouſſy confined to fo ſmall a number ; 
a diſguſt which, in many inſtances, is never removed, or removed 
only ſo as to admit of for mere amuſement, at an age in 
which the mind has abated of that vigour without which the ma- 
tureſt judgment is only as an uſeleſs talent. 

Would it, therefore, be i ble to ſuppreſs, at leaft, one half of 
this prodigious number of Latin colleges, and convert the reft into ſuch 
as are more to the different profeſſions for which youth are 
intended ? to dedicate the firſt years of infancy to the learning the 
principal duties of religion and virtue ? to read, write, and account 
well? te remeve children from hence to other colleges, where, along 
with a ſlight acquaintance with the learned for thoſe who 
are not intended to make any great uſe of them, they ſhould be taught 
to ſpeak and write well in our own language, to familiariſe themſelves 
to its different ſtyles, the epiſtolary in I 3 and to underſtand 
the of, at the leaft, fome of her nei ing nations, with 
whom we the moſt concern ? to let theſe ſchools be ſucceeded 
by others, where the elements of the moſt neceſſary parts of mathe- 
matics, geography, and hiſtory, ſhould be taught ? where tactics, po- 
litics, laws, and c Laid down ina clear and conciſe method, 
ſhould be made uſe of by the maſters, to diſcover the bent of their 
pupils genius ? and by the pupils to determine them in the choice of 
fuch ſtudies as they are dif] and attracted to by nature? 

This ſhort view of the ſubhject can ſcarcely be deemed more than a 
very rough ſketch of a better project. It, nevertheleſs, ſcems to me 
ſufficient to — out the road which ſhould be taken, to inſpire youth 
with a zea! for true glory, labour, and application, to prevent their 
falling into idlenefs and debauchery ; and, in ſhort, to ſupply the ſt te 
with the moſt excellent ſubjects of every kind. We, every day, ſee 


inſtances, that the knowledge of this truth determines many parents 


to prefer a private and dumeſtic education for their children to the pub - 
lic one of the colleges. One cannot find fault with them for this, 
notwithſtanding the advantages of the one over thoſe of the other are 
fo conſpicuous. This confideration makes it enly more to be regret- 
| ted, that public education has not yet been carried to that perfection, 

amongft us, every one perceiyes it is capable of, and ought to be. 

| : tion 
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n ＋ N many 
galleys, were always to a voyage. 
eee in 
every had one of the chief places in this ca- 
binet, beſides the general plan by which Henry had 
contrived to change the face of all Europe, and 
which was laid out and particulariſed in the cleareſt 
and moſt extenſive manner, there were diſtin pro- 
jects upon all forts of ſubjects; in thoſe, for inſtance, 
M es 2 — 
re an exact not in ume 

— * but LT. by which the 
perſons of the trader, manufacturer, huſ- 
— would have been preſerved inviolable 
from the ſoldiers. Theſe four by which 
the ſtate may be truly faid to be ſupported, would 
have been completely ſecured from all ou of 
the nobility by other regulations there laid n, 
with relation to the domeſtic adminiftration of go- 
vernment. The diſtinction of conditions, and the 
extent of the rights of each, was fo exactly laid 
down, that none of them would have been able, tor 
the future, either to break from their fubordination, 
or make an od hp on power. The deſign of 
the rs, relating to the clergy, was to engage all 
— pany bur fuch uſe as the canons re- 
quire of revenues which, properly ſpeaking, are not 
their own; to forbid them to join together livings of 
the yearly value of tix hundred livres, or to have any 
one that produced more than ten thouſand livres; 
upon the whole, to acquit themſelves worthily of 
their employments, and to confider it as their firſt 
duty to fet a good example. 

| wiLt not enter into more particulars, having had 
occaſion to treat of theſe ſubjeQts in different parts of 
theſe Memoirs *. I hall likewiſe refer the reader 


* This kind of ſilent ſchool for the finances, war, commerce, &c. 
ph ars to me fo happily «ontrived, that, in reality, I ſec no buunds to 
+,” exteagen of thy utility of it, What is the reaſon thoſe, who are 
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to all that he has ſeen, or ſhall ſee, in this book, 
upon the head of morality, and 1 of juſt and 
wiſe governments, which had their place in that 
collection. I cut off thus an account which I could 
have drawn to great length, becauſe how much ſo- 
ever I might have diffuſed it, I could never have 
ſhewn the whole; it leaſt not without tediouſneſs 
and trouble, which would have been the greater as 
the account would have contained nothing abſolutely 
new. Among other memorials relating to the fin- 
ances, there was one upon the methods of raiſing 
money, which ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
other pieces that are paſſed over without mention. 
By this ſcheme a hundred millions might be raiſed in 
three or four years. The only caution which I re- 
commended, was not to make uſe of it without ne- 
ceſſity; and to begin by the moſt eaſy and gentle, of 
the different ways there mentioned. They were 


laid down in the order which I ſhall here give them, 


though this is only a mere epitome of the plan *. 
A NEw regulation was to be made with regard to 
the preſidents of ports and havens, the officers of the 


employed in the adminiftration of the different affairs of the govern - 
ment, are continually falling into ſo many miſtakes ? Becauſe there 
being no poſitive rules, no written principles, they can con ſult, or 
whence they can either draw the information they ought to have, or 
correct their own ide«s; they generally go on as chance condnRt: them, 
and often wander from the proper road. From hence, in every re- 
fed, it happens, we arrive ſo late at the intended point, and that 
very often we miſs it entirely. No body or community can ſubſiſt for 
two or three ages only, without the help of ſome fundamental rules of 
conduct, which can, on every emergency, be reſorted to by thoſe 
who have the direction of it. How then can the ſtate, which com- 
prehends all leſſer communities, be conducted without them? How 
otherways can thaſe, who ſucceed in poſts and employments, form 
any judgment, whether different circumſtances require any altcration 
in the principles by which their predeceſſors were guided? For want 
of ſuch rules, ſuch permanent laws, many uſeful pro'efts, which 
could not be carried into execution at the time of their invention, have 
periſhed with their inventors ; and many bad ones, adopted by raſh- 
neſs and ignorance, have been perpetuated. 

There is another ſtate of this account in Sully's Memoir“, Vol. 
IV. p. 99+ I have reduced both theſe into one, 
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Crown Lands and Traites Forains, the tolls of 
rivers, and the cuſtoms paid at their mouths ; with 
a new valuation of theſe claims, and a new creation 
of officers for the colleftion. Another regulation 
reſpected the maſters that bought and fold cattle, 
wine, and other liquors, fiſh, fleſh and falt, wood, 
hay, and other proviſions. Another related to the 
poſts, m which were comprehended the poſt-maſters 
and comptrollers, the maſters of the king's ſtables, 
the couriers, bankers, and their commiſſioners, the 
ſtage-coaches , the foot and horſe meſſengers, and 
all carriages by land and water. When I read this 
article to the king, he ſaid, I commend you to 
La- Varenne, and all the people of the ſtable: I 
4 will ſend them all to you.” Another ſcheme re- 
lated to the markers of leather, the gaugers, the 
keepers of coffee-houſes, the retailers, cominiſfaries, 
aſſeſſors, and collectors, the kezpers of lodgings to 
lett, and many others. Right, ſays Henry, you 
*« muſt do all this for us; for not a day paſſes bur l 
«© am tcized to make a grant of ſome or other of 
„ theſe.” Another was upon the fou;th and cighth 
aids, the entry and exportation of goods, whether 
from city to city, or from province to province; a 
creation of new officers for the magazines of falt, 
with an augmentation of taxes paid by them and by 
retailers ; an augmentation of a crown upon every 
minot of ſalt, and other regulations reſpecting both 
the falt-works, and the fale of the ſalt which is got 
from them. This, ſays Henry, I thould like well; 
but you muſt begin with your own government, 
or elſe we ſhall have great clamour.” The par- 
ties caſuelles, and the droit annuel f. The ſecre- 


* Pot-horſes and ſtage- coaches were firſt ſet up in the reign of 
Henry IV. N F 2 


+ This is the firſt and only time the droit annue! is me itioned in 
theſe Memoirs. This is the more ſu-prifing, becauſe this law, by 
which offices of juſtice, made ſaleable in the reizn of Francis I. a e 
made hereditary, was eſtabliſned under Henry LV, and therefore I. 
Sully was probably the principal auihor af it; and becauic when the 
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taries of the king were to be augmented to ſixteen. 
A tax was to be raiſed upon ſalt, in the form of the 


edi for its eſtabliſhment was made, nothing u as heard but murmurs 
and complaints: that the purchaſe of thoſe offices being, by means 
of this new law, raiſed to an exorbitant price, the nobility and peo- 
ple of merit weuld be totally excluded irom them, and they could, 
for the future, fall to the ſhare only of more men; v hereby the 
vexations, in the adminiſtering juſtice, would be encreaſed, inſtead of 
de ing diminiſhed. 

Cardinal Richelieu, convinced by the good reaſons M. de Sully 
nad for acting thus, and which he had from that miniſter's own 
mouth, employs the firſt ſection of the chapter of his Political Teſ- 
tament, part I. to prove that reither the fale or inheritance of 
offices of juſtice ought to be aboliſhed in this kingdom. © The late 
king, ſays he, by the advice of a very good council, in time of « 
«+ profeund peace, and in a reign free from want, added the eftabliſh- 
ment of the right of inheriting of offices of juſtice to the right of 
* ſelling them. It is not to be preſumed be would have taken this 
„ ſtep, without a mate conficeration, ud without foreſecing, as 
fur as human prudence is able, the conſequences and effects of it. 
«+ Nothing contributed fo much to enable duke of Guiſe to ren- 
« ger himſelf powerful in the league, ag-iaſt the king and ftate, as 
* the great num ber of officers he had, by his intereſt, brought into 
*< the principal poſſs of the kingdom. I have been told, by the duke 


of Sully, that this confideration was one of the chief motives wich 


the king for eſtabliſhing the droit anmeel, A. 

Aſter this, the cardinal de Richelieu maintains, that it is better 
thoſe offices ſhould be bought, than given to poor and indigent 
ple, or be carries off by ambition or iat-reſt, ** Inſtea l, ſays be, 
*« of opening the door to virtue, it would be opened to cabals and 
*< fations, and the great offices would be filled with officers of low 
© extraction, often better ſtocked with Latin than riches— Low 
„ birth ſeldam produces in men the qualifica.jons neceſſary to form 
<< a great magiſtrate— Wealth is a great ornament to dignities, and 
« they are ſo muck heightened by ex erior luſtre, that one may 
« boldly ſay, That of twe perſons of equal merit, the preference 
% ought to be given to him who is in the moſ affluent circumftances : 
+4 beſides, the fear of loſing all he is worth, will be no ſmall reftraint 
% againt miſbehaviour to an officer who has engaged the greateſt part 
«« of his eftate iu the purchaſe of his office. —** Ir,” fays he — 
« offices could be obtained without money, commerce would be 
% abandoned by many, who, dazzled with the ſplendor of dignities, 
Would rather puſh themſelves into offices at the expence of being 
„ ruined, than acquire wealth for their families by employing them- 
« felves in commerce.” 

He proves the particular uſefulneſs of the droit anni, from the con- 
fideration, that without it, all the old officers would refign their of- 
fices, ** When exper.ence, and the ri of age, had made them 
« moſt capable of ſerving the public.” He ought, I think, to have 
added this farther reaſon, That a young man who is intended for the 
enjoyment of one of thoſe poſts, will receive frum his parents an edu- 
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taille, to make a fund inted- for the 
of the different officers, ſovereign and ſubaltern, 
rticularly of the courts of juſtice : another re- 
fpedted the offices of lieutenants, c , and 
treaſurers, as well general as provincial, to be digni- 
fied with new titles, and ſet over the artillery, bridges, 
and eauſeways : another ſcheme the em- 


elections in Guyenne, Languedoc, Brittany, and 
Burgundy : the king forcſaw that, in theſe provinces, 
there would be much murmuring. New treaſurers 
were to be created-m the offices of the finances, two 
at Sens and at Cahors, fix in Brittany, and three 


cation. able to that tation of life they know he is deſigned to fill. 
The advice wherewith our author finithes this article, is to fix the va- 
lae of theſe offices at a moderate price, Which would not ex:e*d, 
* ſays he, the half of what, from the extravagant humour of the pth- 
* ple, is now given for them. He does juftice to Henry IV. on this 
head: The late king, fays he, fort ſoeing this evil, had inſert. d in 
* the edi&he made on this ſubjeR, clauſes able to prevent it; not n 
% excepting from the droit annuel the offices of the chief - preſident, 
« and the folicitors and aittorneys-general; but moreover reſerving to 
* himſcif the power to diſpoſe of thoſe offi-es which are ſubject to it, 
„% when vacant, on paying prev: ouſly to the heirs of the poſſeſſors of 
„ them the price at which they ſhould be v.lued. The mifchicts 
% which the droit annue/ at preſent occaſions, do not proceed ſo much 
« from any foults in the nature of it, as from the refiriftions this 


% great prince had ſubjected it to, having been imprudently tiken 


* off, If the ed. had continued in the purity of its original inſtitu- 
© tion, the v lu: of offices would never have riſ-n to that exceflive 
height it now is at, It is, therefore, only nec ſſury to reduce the 
« edict for the droit annuel, to the bounds cf its firſt om.“ 

Theſe words fully juftify the duke of Sully aginft all the imputa- 
tions that have been caſt on him, cn account of the conntel he pave 
Henry IV. touching the famous edict cf the droit anrul. By vi, tue 
of this edĩct, the officers of juſtice were compelled to pay the ſixtieth 
part of the produce of their offices, which continned to be done every 
ninth year till 1709, when they were obliged to buy aff this charge. 
See le Journal de L'Etoile, anno 1605, when this edict was made, De 
Thou, Mezerai, c. The exc: flive number of the ci ers of juſtice, 
men of ſenſe find to ariſe from this edit &c. is the principal and 
the true cauſe of all the other miſchicf., 
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elſewhere. Henry faid, that the number of theſe 
ies mould be rather leſſened than encreaſed. 
PROPOSED to create, in times of neceſſity, ſtill a 
much greater number of offices among the treaſurers, 
payers of rents and wages, receivers, and other ofh- 
cers of the tailles, ſecretaries, and under-officers of 
the greater and little chancery, as well as to make 
new grants to the offices already in being : to appoint 
two principal commiſhoners over all the es in 
the revenues. To particularize all this would take 
up too much room. The virtue of the king repre- 
ſenting to him, what was yet a mere project, as al- 
ready put in execution, made him cry out againſt 
ſuch a number of regulations, with which I agreed 


with him, that the people were not to be charged, but 


in cafe of great neceſſity. 
To make an end, it was ed, that ſovereign 
courts ſhould be creed in different cities, ſuch as a 


* 


lament, chamber of accounts, and court of aids, 


1 Lyons and Poitiers, ſuppreſſing the court of aids 
at Montſerrand. As it was propoſed that the aids 
{hould be extended to Britanny, a court of aids was 
to be created there, another at Bourdeaux, with a 
chamber of accounts, a third in Burgundy, and a 
fourth in Provence. At this the king ſhook his 
head, and faid not a word. I ſhall not repeat here 
what I have already faid in many parts of theſe Me- 
moirs. The averſion which I have ſhewn, with re- 
gard to whatever is ſtiled luxury, will make it 
thought, that all mad and ſuperfſuous expences were 
heavily taxed, and fo indeed they were; and I fhall 
honeſtly declare, that if my credit had been ſufficient, 
befides cutting off a great part of thoſe expences, 
which are inconfiſtent with the ing neceſſities of 
the ſtate, I ſhould have ſuppreſſed, likewiſe, coaches 
and other inventions of luxury, except in ſuch con- 
ditions of life as ſhould have gratified their vanity at 
a high price. | 


IF it is neceſſary to lay this check upon luxury, of 
which 
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which the contagion has ſcized inſenſibly on all parts 
of the community, it is yet of mere importance to 
ſtop its fatal conſequences in thoſe to whom it is not 
merely an occaſion of negligence and ſoftnaſs, but a 
cauſe of corruption and ruin of families. Againſt 
this, proviſion was made by another ſcheme, placed 
likewiſe among the pieces of the cabinet of ſtate; nor 
was it one of the leaſt misfortunes occaſioned by the 
untimely death of the king, that it buried. in the 
grave with him ſo many uſeful deſigns at the moment 
of their birth. 

ACCORDING to another regulation, an edict would 
have paſſed to oblige the advocates and attornies- 
general of the parliament to proſecute and puniſh, in 
an exemplary manner, all thoſe, who, by the exam- 
ple of their difſolutenets and prodigality, injured the 
public, themſelves, or ether people; and to this they 
were bound, under penalty of anſwering themſelves, 
for all the diforders winch their negligence or conni- 
vance might produce. The way by which this was to 
be put in their power, without rendering their offices 
burthenſome beyond meaſure, was to join with them, 
in every juriſdiction, three perſons publicly appoint- 
ed under the title of cenfors or reformers, choſen 
from three years to three years in a public aſſembly, 
and authoriſed by their office, to which was joined 
every kind of exemption, not only to lay before the 
jadges informations againſt all fathers, or children of 


families guilty of diſhonourable diſſoluteneſs, and of 


fuperfluous expences, to a degree beyond their for- 


tune; but likewiſe to force the judges themſelves to 


puniſh theſe exceſſes in the manner preſcribed : or, 


on failure, to call them to an account, as partners of 


the crime. Every proſecution was to be preceded by 


two warnings ; but, at the third, an action was iſſued 
our, by which the perſon accuſed was put under 


and faw the management of his affairs con- 
fkgned to other hands, who were to leave him only 


0 thirds of 0 and apply the other part 
; | | ; to 


3 
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to the payment of his debts, and for the repairs of his 
eſtate: and this was to laſt till evident tokens were 
XT, Ir 
law no condition was excepted; and it is likely that 
no member of the community would have 


this judicatare, becauſe it was itſelf anſwerable to a 


to borrow a =, odicd, compo wht db abs, 
could be deemed conſiderable ; and that no other 
thould lend it him, on pain of loſing it, unleſs it was, 
at the fame time, declared in a contract or obligation, 


ployed ; what debts the borrower already had ; to 
v-hat perfons, upon what ſecurity, and what revenue 
was ſtill left him; as well to ſecure the debt as to 
maintain his family. With the fame intention 


every 
father of a family, and every perfon who acted in the 
character of a , were forbidden to give to one 


of their children, at ſettling them in the world, a 
hrger fortune than juſtice allowed, upon a due con- 
fideration of their preſent means, and of the number 
of their children born or likely to be born, excepting 
only, that the authority of a father was by 
allowing him to puniſh a vicious or unnatural fon. 
But even in this caſe the offence was to be clearly 
proved, and this arbitrary diſpoſition was to extend 
only to moveable goods, or their own acquifition *. 


® Theſe ſchemes of reformation bear fuch firong” marks of the 
duke of Sully's ger ius and character, that it is unneceffary for him to 
name himſelf as the author of them. Without derogating from the 
merit of the gravity and auſterity of his morals, and agreeing with him 
that itis of the utmoſt im ce to prevent the corruption of man- 
mers, and the total decay honour, I muſt, nevertheleſs own, that bis 
. deGgns of reformation in the police, ſeem to me ſubject to the ſame 
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Tuis regulation of domeſtic cxconomy was but a 
| piece of the general regulation with reſpect to the 
| whole, and principally with reſpect to trials of cauſes, 
of which, I believe, the rea der will be pleaſed with 
an account; for the intereſt which every one has in 
ſeeing the innumerable abuſes of the courts amended, 
is great, general, and univerſally known. T he de- 
of Henry was to impart it, at firſt, to the preti- 
dents of the different courts of juſtice, and the King's 
council in the parliaments ; not to be diſpated, bur 
that they might give intelligence, and adviſe upon 
the ſuppoſition, that, concurring in the fame deſign, 
they might diſcover ſomething uſeful for the contrac- 


wy ” 
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defefts with thoſe of his party in the reformatiory of religion; that 2 

is, that they are Ill founded and romantic. ; | | a 

That a few thould be ruincd by their own miſconduct and folly 

may, in à moral view; appear a confiderable evil ; but politically - 

will be little or none; ſince, in reality, the public is no ſufferer by 

it; that which impov eri ſhes ſome, enriching others. I only make 

an exception of the caſe of bankrupt. ies. | refer, befides tùheſe, tv 

the obſervations I Have a!re>dy made, to prove that this miſchief is 

inevitabie, in a nation of great exten, abounding in riches, and 

by an u verſal co nm-rce. 

refore the beſt that can be done in this reſpect, is to confer on - 

the miniſters of religion, the ex-rciic' of that crnſorial office the au- ” 

thor has endzavou ed to re- eſtabliſn on the plan of the old Roman £ 
4 


canſur:; Were I to make any uſe of this idea for creating nau p b- 

lie officers, it would be by apphy ing it, as the author afterwards does, 

t the courts of juſti.e, and the bar. 3 
I lrave it tit eximinatiory of men of a diſcerning and extenſive 1 
nius, how far it would be practicable to accuſtom the people of this 1 

— ta refer their differences and diſputes to the deciſion of a ſmall 

number of grave. and reverend old men, choſen on account of their 

abilities, and the reputation of their int. grity, to perform the office of 
arbitrators in all the cities, towns, and other conſiderable places; and 
who would execute that office in ſuch a manner, that honour, Jif- 
tiaction, veneration, the public reſpect, and, at the moſt, ſuch au- 
vant" ges- as the ſavereigiFrould, without expence to any one, add to 
theſe, ſhould be to them in lieu of all profit and recompence. Ex- 
amples are not wanting; nay, it is even common to fee perſons whom 
the ſole conſideration of the inteteſt of poor men finking und: r the 
wright of the ruinous proceeciags of law, inducesto take on them this 
charitable office, and to exerciſe it without fee or reward. Happy are 
thuſe who have ſuch a mediator among them! The reſpect and. love, 
attendant on this employment, cauſe many to embrace it with joy, 
and amply zepays them for the * undergo in executing it. 
| don 
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tion of proceſſes, and the deſtruction of the deſpica- 
ble art of chicanery. When theſe articles of regula- 
tion had been finally drawn up, according to the op1- 
nions which were thought beſt, his majeſty was re- 
ſolved to bring them into parliament, written with 
his own hand, to have them regiſtered. The reader 
has already ſeen thoſe which we : had previouſly drawn 
up, which would probably have paſſed with little 
alteration. 

Ix all ſuits between relations, counted nearly ac 
cording to the canonical degrees of conſanguinity 
and affinity, as well temporal as ſpiritual, the plain- 
tiff was obliged, in the firſt place, to make an offer, 
from which he was not to depart, of referring ail 
the differences to the arbitration of four perſons, 
two choſen by each party, among their friends or 
relations; to name theſe two arbitrators on the ſpot, 
and to ſet down, in diſtinct articles, ſigned with 
his own hand, all his pretenſions and demands, to 
whick he was not allowed to make any additions. 
The fame thing was to be done by the defendant, who 
had only a month allowed him to name his arbitra- 
tors. In another month the arbitrators were to be 
in poſſeſſion of all the proofs and writings of both 
parties; another month was allowed the arbitrators 
to pronounce judgment ; and a month after that was 
allowed to a ſuperior abi. to determine thoſe 
23 on which the voices had been equally divided : 

t all other points were to be conſidered as deter- 
mined, and came not under the cogniſance of the 
fuperior arbitrator. The ſame regulation took place 
with hs pages: they could not call back the main 
cauſe before them, nor make any enquiry into the 
fundamental queſtion ; but only give ſentence ac- 
—— Judgment, Wen or bad. of the arbitrators 

= ces laid before them. The ſovereign 
——_ Th in this reſpect, no higher privileges than 
ordinary juriſdictions: they could neder Ko a 
new 7 enquiry, nor receive new pradfs ; and they 


were 
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were allowed only a month or fix weeks to make a 
decree, which, if they exceeded that time, became 
void, and the judges themſelves were condemned to 
pay the loſſes and — of both parties. 

HE notaries were declared principal and com- 
petent judges of all contracts, tranſactions, obliga- 
tions, transfers, grants, exchanges, ſales, and leaſes; 
ſo that the opinion given by them, upon the ſenſe 
of any contract brought before them, was proviſion- 
ally eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding any oppoſition or 
appeal ; and the ſuperior judges could not proceed, 
upon that ſentence, in any other manner than as 
upon the ſentence of a court of eſtabliſhed judica- 
ture. The precaution, by which the knavery of 
the notaries was obviated, was, that firſt every act 
maſt have paſſed in the preſence of two notaries, or 
of one notary, and two witneiles ; in the ſecond 
place, the contracting partics were obliged to bring 
each of them an advocate to the aſſiſtance of the 
notaries, whoſe advice the notarics were to take, 
and ſet down their names in the decifions. This 
act, and the ſentence thus paſt, would never after- 
wards be falſitied, if it was for a ſum exceeding a 
hundred livres. 

Tux ſummons could not be brought before an 
other judge than that of the defendant, and, as- 
have ſaid, it was to contain all the claims of the 
plaintiff, in a manner ſo general, that, after that, 


nothing was to be done befides making an anſwer 


to the allegations of the defendant, under a penal 
upon the] , advocates, and folicitors. The 
ady folicitors were immediately to put the 
cauſe into ſuch a ſtate, that it might be determined ; 


and till it was in ſuch a ſtate, they were forbidden 


to plead it, or bring it into court. The moſt con- 
ſiderable cauſes, thoſe in which there were to be 
many writings and much evidence, could not be 
delayed more than three months; and here, as in all 
other bills of importance, bills of review war w 
WE 
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maſs- man: 
t affair, I ſhould love 
my friendſhip : 

have a tender affection 


in 
Let there be few words, faid he, and much 
„ter. However, all muſt be plain and clear ; 
I would communicate fome of it to two 
+ three on — * 1 will te 
% you.” replied, that his maj muſt give me 
2 little time to execute this taſk, fince 4 ired 
method, brevity, and clearneſs at once. it 
u can, faid Henry; you know 


W 

I SENT a meſlage to the chancellor, to let him 
know that I ſhould not go to the council, and I 
mut up all the reſt of that day, and part of 
the night, looking over books and papers; nor did 
I even fit down to ſupper. ſeven o'clock, the 
next morning, „ 
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ed by thoſe perſons whom he had mentioned to me 
the day before. Theſe were Meſſieurs d'Ornano, de 
Boæſſe, Du-Bourg, de Liſle, de St. Andre, de Mont- 
her, de Pilles, f Fortia, de St. Canard, de La- 
Bulk, de La-Vieuville. There were likewiſe 
Meſſieurs de Vitry, de Vic, de Nereftan, de St. 
Geran, La-Varenne, D'Eſcures, Erard, and Cha- 
tillon, engineers, (for part of ſome affairs, relating 
to their profeſſion, made the buſineſs) Bethune, my 
couſin; and, laſtly, ſome foreigners, ſent by Leſdi- 
guicres and the duke of Bouillon, and another, 
named Pucharnault, from La-Force. My cloſet was 
almoſt full, I had not been able to draw up the 
memorial in queſtion, and the reaſon I gave his ma- 
jeſty for it, who had aſked for it immediately, 
was, that I had reccived ſome diſpatches from La- 
Force, concerning a new diſturbance raifed by the 
Spaniards in Bearn, and the Lower Navarre, which 
it was neceflary to anſwer immediately. I likewiſe 
_ writ to him, ſaid I, about my nephew, and my niece 
Biron, whom they want to get divorced, which will 
be a fine piece of work; for ſhe believes ſhe is 
with child; and ſhe really is ſo. This, replied 
«+ his majeſty, is one of the caſes I ever 
„% knew, and the molt ridiculous: I am deceived if 
ever you will be able to bring theſe people to 
„ reaſon.” * Finiſh your diſpatches,” added this 
ince, after telling me, in a low voice, ſomethi 
be had — — pol and finiſh likew! 
„% our papers as ſoon as le, and do nat to. 
«© the > aca to-day.” : That cannot be, Sie, 1 
„ replied ; for ſome affairs of conſequence are to be 
laid before it, which were not examined yeſterday 
on account of my abſence.” * Well, do the dell 
«© you can, faid he, and adieu; for 1 am going to 
„ the Tuilleries.” h 
I LABOURED with ſo much induſtry at the memo- 
rjal, that it was ready the next morning, when his 
majeſty again ſent for me to the Tuilleries. I gave 
| my 
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it to his majeſty when he had an inclination to read 


% 


, 135 
ſecretary | theſe papers to carry, incloſed in a 
looſe evo wi th and fealed. I found Sillery 
ing, and we all four conti- 


SY king, when + pace 


aſked me for it. I ſhewed it to him in my ſecre- 


tary's hands, whom I afterwards ordered to 


it : but to take care that he brought it back with 
him ſealed again, in the fame manner it was now. 
What had paſſed in our converfation made it neceſ- 
fary for me to uſe this precaution, which my fecre- 
tary afterwards excuſed himſelf for to Henry, by 
alledging the poſitive commands I had given him. 
He followed the king, who. went to the capuchins 
to hear maſs, and took this opportunity to go to 
breakfaft ; for it would not have been eaſy to have 
found another. The king ſeeing him when he came 
from maſs, ** Follow me, faid he, to the Louvre, 
92 and do not go away from chence till I have ſpoken 
* to you.” As ſoon as he came to his cloſet, he 
aſked him for the packet. My ſecretary then told 
him the orders I had given him. Well, faid his 
© majeſty, be it fo : but, again L. tell you, do not 
leave the Louvre.“ He then went into his li- 
brary to leave the packet there while he dined. The 
court was not very full, becauſe it was later than 
uſual. The king —— ſpoke to 5 one, and ap- 
—— to be in deep thought, often ſtriking his 
upon his plate. 

. —— to bedkfnithe; 
2 he faw the king riſe from table and return to 

his cloſet, and heard himſelf called for about half 
an hour afterwards : but ſome princes and lords of 


the court coming in that moment, with whom his 
majeſty 
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majeſty ſeemed to have entered into converſation, he 
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% humour to hazard, lightly, either his perſon or 
fortune for others. His virtues and his faults be- 
ing thus ballanced, it is eaſy for me to uſe the for- 
mer advantageouſly for myſelf, and guard againſt 
the bad conſequences of the latter *. 

As to the third,” continued the king, ſpeak- 
ing of Villeroi, „he has been practiſed in bu- 
fineſs; is thoroughly acquainted with the tranſ- 
«© actions of his own times: he has, from his ear- 
*« leſt youth, been employed in ſtate affairs more 
** than the two others: he obſerves great order 
and regularity in the execution of his office, and 
++ judgment in diſtributing thoſe papers which be- 
*< long to his employment: he is generous, and 
** hs abilities appear by his and filence, and 
tis reluctance to ſpeak in public ; yet he is ob- 
e ſtinate, and cannot bear to have his opinions con- 
*< tradifted, which, he thinks, ought to ſerve for 
good reaſons: yet he will temporiſe a while, and 
«« wait with patience till the faults of others have 
proved him to be in the right, which I have ſome- 
times found my advantage in.” This diſcourſe 
of his majeſty was addreſſed to perſons of the firſt 
quality, who, although they had — 1 inclina- 
tion enough to anſwer it, yet continued ſilent: and 
the king, ſome moments afterwards, perceiving my 


This chancellor did the ſtate three fignal ſervices; by employing 
part of his wealth in retaining the Swiſs in our alliance; at the 
peace of Vervins; and in negotiating the king's marriage. The 
« chancellor de Sillery was a man of no learning. Henry IV. uſed 
% to fay of him, and the conſtable, Henry de Montmorency, that 
„% win his chancellor, who did not underſtand Latin, and his con- 
& ſtable, who could neither read nor write, he could execute the 
* moſt difficult affairs.” Amelot de La-Houſſaye, note 1. on the 
19 5th letter of cardinal D'Oſſat. 


+ OF au the places in theſe Memoirs, where M. de Villersi is 
mentioned, we ought to fix on this as the principal one, to give us 
a proper inſight into the character of that miniſter, and chiefly from 
the opinion Herry IV. had of it. One fingle original account, like 
this, deſerves more credit than all uncertain reports, or ſuch as are 


diQated by prejudice, ave:fion, or a fpirit of party. 
F ſecre- 


r 
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ſecretary, ordered my papers to be given him, which 
he brought back to me ſealed, as I had defired. 
BerorE we leave theſe general affairs of the 
finances, it is neceſſary to ſee what there 1s particu- 
lar on this article for the preſent year. Denis Fey- 
deau and his aſſociates had got the general farm of 
the aids adju to — by offering two 
hundred thouſand livres a- year more than the for- 
mer farmers. I foreſaw, what really happened, that 
Feydeau would not be able to in his money. 
Accordingly he preſented a petition to his majeſty, 
praying to be di of theſe two hundred thou- 
fand livres. I thought thele farmers ſuffered no 
more than what they juſtly deſerved, ſince no un- 
foreſeen accident had happened, nor had any obſta- 
cle been raifed to their quiet poſſeſſion: and what 
encreaſed my was, that the imprudence of 
theſe new-comers had —— us of farmers, who 
were able to pay, to ſubſtitute others in their room 
who were inſolvent. However, I prevailed upon 
his majeſty to agree to this diminution under the 
title of a grant, without which they would be ex- 
poſed to a bankruptcy, and the additional trouble of 
ſetting the aids again to tale. I judged only, that it 
ought not to take place till the 1ſt of January 1610, 
or, at leaſt, till the firit of October this year, that 
his majeſty might not lote, all at once, the fum of 
tour hundred thouſand francs. 
I causED Ferrand, firit ſerjeant of the chamber 
of accounts of Paris, to be profecuted. He was 
rived of all the offices and commiſſions he exer- 
ciſed in this court, which his majeſty, even before 
judgment was given, beſtowed upon La-Font, who 
has been mentioned in theſe Memoirs: he was al- 
ready intendant, and the king, as a farther reward 
for his fidelity, made him a preſent of the furni- 
ture of the conciergerie. M. the count of Soiſſons, 
and the other officers of the king's houſehold, pre- 
ſented likewiſe a petition againſt the treaſurer "_ 
| w 
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which was ſent to me. Puget, another treaſurer of 
the 2 having, the year before, by the or- 
ders of his majeſty, given a favourable declaration 
for Placin, — 1 clerk, which the king was 
1 9 OE TO Ws 
majeſty wrote to me to give r to Puget, 

he himſelf had engaged ſhould ür in caſe the 
| ſuit, which was between theſe two financiers, could 
not be terminated without it. 

His majeſty, after firſt aſking 
a brevet to be granted to Mortier he re dy en 
he was declared releaſed from the reſidue of his 
farm for fifty thouſand livres; half to be paid im- 
mediately, and the other half in fix months. He 
likewife ordered to be delivered to Zamet the ac- 
quittances of the two offices of arrears in N 
amounting to five thouſand crowns, with the writ- 
ings for the payment, likewiſe of the ſum 
of forty-nine thouſand nine hundred and odd livres, 
for which he had given an affignment, the laſt year, 

upon the two ſols and fix deniers upon each mea- 
fure of falt for a like fam, which Zamet had ad- 
vanced him. Henry likewiſe gave twelve thouſand 
livres to Montigny, fix thouſand to D*'Eſcures, an 
two thouſand four hundred livres to different 
ſionaries in —_— which were delivered to 
them by M. Le-Grand, and paid the t Tam- 
bonneau his penſion for the laſt year. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances I collect from letters his majeſty writ to 
me with his own hand. 

I RECEIVED alfo ſome letters from the queen, one 
of which related to her releaſing certain rights which 
had been made over to her, and were charged on 

lands belonging to queen Margaret, to whom they 
had been granted by brevet. In another ſhe defired 
that I would pay the wife of Conchini twenty thou- 
ſand crowns, which the king, to oblige the queen, 
had given her upon the preſidents eſtabliſhed in 


the office of finances. Leonora, having fo great 
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intereſt in the affair, had performed her part ſo well, 
that the money, as the queen told me, was ready 
to be paid. 

Tux fams, the principal ones at leaſt, which I 
carried to the account 's private 


Jeannin. The king, beginning to reflect more ſe- 
rioufly upon the exceſs to which he carried his paſ- 
ſion for play, became ſenſible of the neceſſity there 
was to correct it, and often afterwards promiſed me 


ne that he would moderate it, if he could do no more. 
ch He continued to lay out great ſums upon buildings, 
on and ſent Zamet + from Fontainebleau to inſpect 
ey 
ed Nicholas Vauquelin Des Yveteaux. 
u- + This rich officer, at that time, took the titles of baron of 
en. Murat and Billy, counſellor of the king in all the councils, gover- 
in nor of Fontainebleau, and comptroller of the queen's houſhold. He 
died at Parigin 1614, aged about 65, leaving one ſon, a camp-mar- 
— tal, who was killed at the fi-ge of Montpelier ; and another, 3 
ret 
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them, when he could not go himſelf. I find like- 
wiſe, in my accounts for this year, an acquittance 
from Marcade for four thouſand feven hundred and 
forty livres, for eleven hundred and fixteen pearls 
which Henry had made a prefent of to Mademoiſelle 
de Vendome, his daughter ; another of three thou- 
ſand to Mademoiſelle Des Eſſarts: and another of 
three hundred livres to Saubion, her ſervant. 

THe chancellor and I were directed to name 
commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of the duke of 
LoFain, about ſettling the limits of the country of 
Metſhn, which every day gave rife to ſome new con- 
teſts. I ſent the comptroller of the fortifications to 
Calais, with a fum of money to repair the damage 
which had been lately done 4 the ſca to the Riſ- 
bank. I was informed of it by vice admiral De- 
Vic, who could have withed that the government had 
been at a more conſiderable expence for this town, 
and who formed ſeveral ſchemes, as well for ite 
conveniency and ſecurity, as to prevent the inunda- 
tions to which this place and the neighbouring 
parts were expoſed. 

THERE never was a more uſeful law made *, than 
that which appeared this inſt the fradulent 
bankrupts : it declared, that ſach | bankrupts ſhould 
be _—— death, as being robbers of the 
public; that all donations, grants, ſeals, and aſ- 

ments made by them, to their children, heirs, 
friends, and ſuppoſititious creditors, ſhould be an- 
nulled, and thoſe that accepted of them puniſhed as 
their accomplices, if it ſhould appear to the judges 
that all this was done with an intention to defraud 
the true creditors. By this regulation all perfons 
were forbid, on pain of being proſecuted as accom- 
plices like wiſe, to give a retreat to theſe bankrupts, 
their ſecurities, clerks, or factors; as alſo to re- 


of Langres ; he had thoſe ſons by Magdalen Le-Clerk Du-Tremblai, 
and got them ligitimated. | 


* Merc. Franc. and other hiſtorians. Anno 160g. : 
I ceive 
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ceive of their goods, papers, or effects; or to 
afford them the laſt aſſtance: all perſona were per- 
mitted to detain them without a warrant, to 
bring them to juſtice, ing any arret 
Ln Ap 
creditors of the bankrupts were forbid to make any 

_—— GC _ „ 
ing 


r them, upon pain of their debts, 
and even of having a criminal ion com- 


menced againſt them. An action at law was the 
only way left to them. This appeared to me 
to be almoſt all that could be done to ſecure the 
public trade and tranquility, both equally intereſted 
Rue. 
THn:s edict was follo i 

which I had long earneſtly ſolicited for. An ex- 
traordinary council _ aſſembled for this 

in the firſt gallery at Fontainebleau, his majeſty, 
who was reſolved to examine into this matter tho- 
roughly, defired to know the origin of the different 
forms and cuſtoms uſed in duelling. His counſel- 
lors gave him no cauſe to compliment them 2 
their erudition: all remained ſilent, and myſelf, as 
well as the others; but with ſuch expreſſion in my 
looks, as made the king eaſily perceive that I only 
wanted his command to ſpeak. His majeſty then 
turned towards me, and ſaid, Grand maſter, by 
your looks, I gueſs you know more than you pre- 
tend to know: I entreat; nay, I command you 
to tell us your thoughts.” I ſtill refuſed through 
reſpect ; but being again preſt to declare my ſenti- 
ments, I made a fpeech, which I ſhall not repeat 
here, fince it contained nothing more than what I 
formerly faid in theſe Memoirs, when I treated that 
ſubject. I took care to ſend the edict againſt duels * 


* This edi, which obliges theſe who have been offended in 
point of honour to have recourſe to the marſhals of France, or the ir 
lie utenants, for reparation, inflits very ſevere penalties ; infamy, 
loſs of nobility, and even death. P. Matthieu, Vol. IL book iv. 

Vor. V. K imme - 
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immediately into my government, and to have it 
obſerved there with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. 

To this account of the affairs of the government, 
it will not be improper to add ſome intrigues of the 
court. Upon the advices | have mentioned of cer- 
tain factions in ſeveral provinces, the king reſolved 
to ſend thither ſome perſon in his name, and N— 
who was the man he pitched upon for this purpoſe, 
one would neither be pleaſed nor offended at ſeeing 
himſelf mentioned here. I could not approve of this 
choice, knowing that the hatred he bore to ſeveral 
perſons there, would induce him to lay crimes to 
their charge they never had the leaſt intentions of 
committing. I, therefore, told his majeſty, that, 
if N——- was the perſon employed by him, I would 
ſend no one thither from myſelf, becauſe I did not 
chuſe to * with ſuch an op gre. diſ- 

inted of this employment, re to reve 
Mntelf on me by every method he could think of, 
and offered thoſe courtiers, whom he knew to be my 
enemies, to ſerve them as the inftrument of all their 
defigns againſt me. i 

ACCORDINGLY he went one day to the marquis 
de Coeuvres, and after obliging him to ſecrecy, it 
being, he ſaid, his zeal only which induced him to 
make the diſcovery, he affirmed, that I was gone 
to the parliament under pretence of having ſome 
bufinefs there; but, in reality, to withdraw from 
the regiſter's office the letters of legitimation of M. 
de Vendome, which had been carried thither to be 
regiſtered in parliament. De Coeuvres went imme- 
diately to make this report to the perſon whom it 
moſt concerned, and M. de Vendome went alſo as 
haſtily to complain of it to the king. His majeſty 
aſked him the name of the perſon who had given him 
this information ; but M. de Vendome, without diſ- 
covering the impoſtor, anfwered for the truth of this 
report in ſuch a manner, that the king could no 
longer doubt of it; and when he ſaw me the next 

| morn - 
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morning, aſked me what bufineſs I had at the par- 
liament. I replied, (which was true 

gone thither to take copies of ſome papers 
regiſters, for which I had occaſion. Was it 
any thing that concerned my fon de Vendome? 
returned Henry. No, Sire,” faid I ; and, fur- 
priſed at the manner in which he to me, 
„ Why ſhould you think M. de Vendume was con- 
« cerned in it?” © I know why,” ied this 
prince coldly. Two or three other words equally 
myſterious, which eſcaped his majeſty, gave me to 
underſtand, that he had ſome ſuſpicion in his mind. 
I entreated him to tell me what it was, which he 
did: and I ſoon convinced him that calumny had 
here played its uſual part. 

THar fame day, in the afternoon, the king being 
at the houſe of the counteſs of Moret, a little 
came there with a packet, which he delivered to the 
firſt footman he met. Madame de Moret, to whom 
it was brought, found a billet, in which the fame 
informations were given her, concerning her chil- 
dren, as De Coeuvres had received with regard to 
M. de Vendome. She began to weep; and the king 
deſiring to know the reaſon, the gave him the billet 
to read. Henry aſked for the hoy who had brought 
it; but he was not to be found. Madam,” faid 
he to the counteſs, with a thoughtful and gloomy 
air, there is ſome malice here on one fide or the 
other.“ He then endeavoured to make ſome diſ- 
coveries concerning the author of theſe ſtories. 
The boy was ſoon found out; and, by what he 
ſaid, the king gueſſed that N—— was the perſon : 
for having in vain defired De Coeuvres to name 
him, he named him himſelf; and De Coeuvres, in 
his ſurpriſe, could not deny he was the man. How- 
ever he gave immediate notice to N of what 
had happened. N , who faw that this affair 


was likely to become very ſerious, went to Villeroi, 


and, throwing himſelf at his feet, entreated him to 
K 2 ſup- 
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ſapport him againſt the effects of my reſentment. 
Villeroi, who thought there might be ſome danger 
in defending him, at leaſt if he did it openly, would 
not make him any promiſe ; but contended himſelf 
with hazarding, when an opportunity offered, a few 
favourable words for N —, which his majeſty re- 
ceived with ſuch an air, as made him repent of his 
complaiſance for that impoſtor. 

Henry had juſt then diſcovered two other in- 
ſtances of this man's malignant diſpoſition, which 
ſhewed that he was capable of failing in reſpect to 
majeſty itſelf : one was, that he had had the impru- 
dence to propagate publicly a feigned tale of an 
amour between Henry and a certain girl, whom he 
named, and the ice to inform the queen of it; 
and the other, that he had encouraged father Gon- 
thier, a jeſuit, to continue his outrageous manner of 
preaching, which had already made fome noiſe, by 
aſſuring him, that one of his ſermons, which he 

and which was one of the moſt furious, had 
been generally admired and praiſed by the lords of 
the court, naming in particular, the marſhals de 
Briſſac and D*Ornano . I his lie was unfortunate 


4 Father Gonthier, ajeſuit, in the preſence of the king, who 
« attended his ſermons in Sr. Gervaſe's church, vn Friday, Chriſt- 
« mas-day, Saturday, and Sunday, made continual declamations 
« againſt the huguenots, whom he ſeveral times called vermin, ſcoun- 
% dels: and ſpeaking of the new articles of their confeſſion, in 
which they call the pope antichriſt; © If it is true, Sire, ſays he, that 
„ the pope is antichriſt, on what footing ſtands your marriage? 
Where is the diſpenſation for it? What will become of M. the 
« Dauphin?“ Marſhal D'Ornano faid one day to the king; I 
any jeſuit had dared to preach before me at Bourdeaux, as father 
% Gcnthier did in your majeſty's preſence, I would have ordered him 
« to be thrown into the river the moment he came out of the pul- 
4% pit.” Mem. Hiſtoire de France, anno 1609. 

All the ſermons of thoſe times are filled with expreſſions, whoſe 
boldneſs and fingularity, not to call them by a worſe name, would be 
extremely ſhocking to us at preſent, The heretics were outrageous 
in their „ and too often the preachers, in their ſermons, launched 
out into the moſt extravagant declamations. A cotemporary biſtorian, 
Peter Matthieu, book iii. nevertheleſs, gives this teſtimony of the 


Jeſuits ; That there was more regularity, modeſty, gravity, and 
| „ mode- 
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enough for N; for theſe two gentlemen being 
preſent at the reprimand the king gave father Gon- 
thier, they likewiſe ſpoke to the father, and charged 
with infolence and falſhood, the perſon who had 
dared to ſay, they had ed of a diſcourſe fo 
full of impertinence. this ſo irritated Henry 
againſt the impoſtor, that when I went the next day 
to defire he would do me juſtice. I have diſcovered 
the whole myſtery, faid he to me; it is the mali- 
cious wit of N—— that has invented all theſe 
&« ſtories; but, for your fake, I baniſh him from the 
* court:” and the order was accordingly fignified 
to him. This affair was much talked of, as may 
be well imagined : 1 confeſs I was ten whole days 
in perplezity and uneaſineſs about it. 

His, however, was a trifle compared with the 
confuſion which the prince of Conde occaſioned. 
The marriage of this prince with Mademoiſelle de 
Montmorency, was fo far from ſtifling the reports 
at court of an intrigue between Henry and the prin- 
ceſs, that it did but the more increaſe them, as | had 
always 2pprchended it would. Two thoufand crowns 
given by his majeſty for wedding cloaths for the 
young lady ; jewels to the value uf eighteen thou- 


ſand livres, purchaſed for her, by Madam D*'An- 


ouleme, of Mefher, a jeweller, who lived . the 
bridge Au- change, and whoſe receipt, of the 2gth 


© moderation, in their ſermons, than in many others.” Sauval alſo 
ſpeaking of father Gonthier's preaching, greatly commends his elo- 
quence and apoſtolic zeal, He relates, that Henry LV. being one day 
at the ſame church of St. Gervaſe, when father Gonthier was preach- 
ing ; that preacher, juſtly ſcandalized at the reverence with which 
he ſaw the marchioneſs of Verneuil, and other ladies of her company, 
talk, laugh, and endeavour to make his majeſty laugh, turned towards 
that prince, and ſaid to him, Sire, will you never leave off coming, 
% accompanied by a ſeraglio, to hear the word of God, and of giving 
«© ſo unedifying an example in this holy place? That the king, in- 
ſtead of ſending their preacher to the Baſtile, as all thoſe ladies beg- 
ged of him to do, went ag1in the next day to hear him preach ; and 
that meeting with him as he was going into the pulpit, he told him 
he was obliged to him for his correction; and that he had nothing tu 
fear : but only defired he would not reprove him again ia public. 
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of May, was publicly known ; a great number of 
other preſents and gratuities in money given to the 
prince of Conde on account of this marriage, were 
conſidered as ſo many proofs of the correſpondence 
hetween the king and princefs, although, to ſpeak 
candidly, there was nothing in all this which might 
not be juſtified. But as | would avoid, likewiſe, 
falling into the other extreme with the flatterers of 
this prince, who affected to maintain in public, that 
he had not the leaſt regard for the young princeſs, I 
continued firm in my firſt ſentiments. This, indeed, 
was a medium between both, which very few per- 
ſons kept. The queen and the prince of Conde, 
who were moſt concerned in the affair, being in- 
flamed with rage at all theſe reports continually 
whiſpered in their ears, ſoon put the whole court 
into an uproar. All my endeavours to calm the 
queen were fruitleſs: ſhe was quite furious, and the 
ince, who did not reſtrain himſelf from ſhewing 
is diſcontent publicly, meditated from that moment 
the — ſtep which he took ſome time after- 
wards. 
HExRV received the firſt notice of his deſign, in 
a billet which was ſent him to Fontainebleau, whi- 
ther he went to paſs the Eafter-holidays, and he 
diſpatched it immediately to me at Paris. T his was 
the purport of the billet : That the prince, accom- 
panied by his phyſician, had left Fontainebleau the 
day after Eaſter, and came to lodge at Paris in the 
houſe of a Spaniſh penſionary; that all the night 
had been paſſed in deliberating, with great agitation, 
on the prince's ſide, whether he ſhould not make his 
retreat inſtantly to Spain, which his hoſt had pre- 
vented him from doing, by making him ſenfible of 
the fatal conſequences that would attend ſuch an 
action ; that the next morning a purſe of one thou- 
ſand doubloons was brought to the prince, who ſtill 
lay concealed at that houſe, with an affurance 2 
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the remainder, which was apparently ſolicited by 
his phyſician, ſhould be ſent him in a little time. 
This man has been accuſed of managing the whole 
affair, becauſe he had already laboured to get the 
marriage broken off, and make up a match between 
the prince and Mademoiſelle de Maienne. He was 
likewiſe, it was ſaid, connected with another phy- 
fician, a Genoeſe, who had been with Don John, 
and fix weeks before was gone to the count Spinola, 
at the Hague, from whence he was to go to Eng- 
land. This billet agreed with another, which had 
been ſent to Beringhen, already mentioned, where 
it was faid, that the prince of Conde had obtained 
letters from the king of England, to the States of 
Holland 


ALL theſe informations, which was entreat- 
ed by the authors to keep very ſecret, could not 
make him believe the prince was capable of commit- 
ting ſo great an error. His majeſty came to Paris at 
the beginning of May, and, after a ſhort ſtay, re- 
turned to Fontainebleau, whither M. the prince fol- 
lowed him. It 1s certain, that his behaviour, and 
his diſcourſe in public, gave room to believe that he 
only went to brave his majeſty. ** My friend,” faid 
Henry in a letter to me, dated June the 12th. M. 
the prince is here; but he acts like a man poſſeſ- 
„ fed : you will be angry and aſhamed at the things 
* he fays of me: I ſhall loſe all patience with him 
& at laſt, and I am reſolved to with him with 
6 ſeverity.” The king, to puniſh him, ordered me 
not to pay him the April quarter of his on, and 
to give refuſals to his purveyor and all his creditors, 
who, knowing the gratuities which his majeſty had 
beſtowed upon this prince on occafion of his mar- 
riage, addreſſed themſelves to me as to the diſpenſer 
of them. If this does not him within 
*© bounds, faid his majeſty, we think of ſome 
other method; for he ſays the moſt injurious 
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things of me. We will conſider together what 
«* js to be done, when you come hither *.” 

Mons1EUR, the prince, fixed upon me to impart 
his grievances to: but in what quality is not eaſy 
for me to declare ; fince, if I may flatter myſelf that 
my advice was not indifferent to him, yet, on the 
other hand, I may have reaſon to ſuſpect, that, in 
thoſe aſſurances of reſpect and attachment, with 
which, to a perſon of his rank, one would ſoften 
the freedom of diſapproving his conduct, he fought 
for a pretence to advance afterwards with ſome ap- 
pearance of probability, that I did not oppote his 
deſign of leaving the kingdom. It is this which 
obliges me to give an account of the converſation 
I had with this prince at my houſe, whither he came 
on Wedneſday afternoon, when he knew I was not 
gone to the council. 

He entered my cloſet, bearing in his countenance 
all the marks of the diſturbance of his mind. I 
was not ſurpriſed that, without any other prelude, he 

to talk to me of the reaſons he had to com- 
plain of the king. In my anſwer, i reminded him 
of the many obligations his family in general owed 
to the king; and added, that himſelf in particular 
had received favours from his majeſty, which not 


The Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France ſpeak of this in the 
following manner: The king being deſperately in love with the 
% princeſs of Cond*?, ſet every body at work, even her huſband's 
«© mother.” The prince complained of this, and deſired leave of 
his majeſty to retire with his wife to one of his country houſes. 
The king refuſed his requeſt in a rude manner, and went ſo far as 
to affront and threaten hi It is ſaid, the prince made a haughty 
reply, and made uſe of the word tyranny ; that the king laying hold 

that word, ſaid, I never in my life was guilty of an act of 

« tyranny, but when I cauſed you to be received for what you were 

2. not.“ The prince was in a paſſion with his mother for ſuffering 

herſelf to be employed as an infirument to corrupt the « haſtity of his 

wife, It was ſaid, that the marchioneſs of Verneuil, who commonly 

to the king not as to her maſter, but as ſhe would to her 

bantering on this ſubject, ſaid to him, Are not you a ſad 

« wretch, who want to lie with your ſon's wife? for you know you 
have told me he is your ſon.” ” 

only 
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only deſerved that he ſhould facrifice to them a little 
reſentment, conceived upon a mere ſuſpicion and an 
imaginary wrong, but alſo a juſt diſcontent. The 
prince, who could not reliſh my arguments, enter - 
tained me with I know not how many deſigns, he 
ſuppoſed Henry had formed againſt him, all which 
I attributed to the inquietude of his mind, and to 
ſuſpicions carried too far: and theſe I thought to 
difhpate, by repreſenting to him, in ſuch a manner 
as left him no room to doubt of my fincerity, that 
his majeſty was ſo far from having a deſign to pro- 
ceed to any extremities with him, that he would re- 
fle that he was his near kinſman, only to add to 
that natural ſweetneſs with which he treated every 
body, a particular friendſhip and diſtinguiſhing re- 
ſpect for him. And I remember, that inſtead of 
allowing, through complaiſance for the prince, that 
Henry was capable of oppreſſing an innocent perſon, 
words which indeed were often repeated to me, L 
told him _ that it was commonly thoſe who 
were moſt guilty that abuſed the word innocence, 
notwithſtanding which they could not avoid meeting 
with the puniſhment they merited. 

M. the prince, who, after ſo free a ſpeech, ought 
to have bcen upon his guard. againſt me, did not 
ſcruple to declare that he was reſolved to leave 
France. Theſe imprudent words appeared to me as 
the effects only of an inconſiderate rage; and, if. F 
oppoſed him with firmneſs, it was becauſe I thought 
that, on theſe occaſions, firmneſs ought to accom- 
prog advice which is given. I told him, that I 
could not believe he was capable of betraying, in 


ſuch a manner, his king, his country, his honour, 


and his duty; that the kingdom, and even the court, 
was the only fit reſidence for princes of the blood : 
that every where elſe their grandeur ſullied their re- 
putation ; that it was even imputed to them as a 
crime to remain too long in any other place, with- 
out having obtained his majeſty's permiſſion for it. 
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The prince replying that ſuch a reſtraint fuited nei- 
ther with his birth nor rank, I anſwered, that the 
laws of the ſtate obliged the children and 1 
of the king to as t, or, perhaps, ter ſtrict- 
neſs of — | a the —_ of his fubjects: 
and this I proved to him by examples drawn from 
the Hiſtory of Lewis XI. the late duke of Anjou, 
and of Henry himſelf. It was not in this manner 
that the prince wiſhed to hear me ſpeak. I per- 
ceived that his intention was now, by giving a new 
turn to his words, to convince me that I had brought 
him over to my opinion; but, from ſo ſudden an 
alteration, I drew the moſt certain proof, that he 
had really taken that very reſolution which his laſt 
words would have perſuaded me he had abſolutely 
given up. 

Hay ſo little doubt of it, that when IT was in- 
formed the prince, after he quitted me, appeared to 
be wholly calmed ; that he had even complained to 
the queen of the report that was of his _y 
a deſign to quit the court, and aſſured this prin 
that he had not the leaſt intention to do fo, adding 
theſe words, I am very well contented with his 
« majeſty ;” and fpoke in the fame manner almoſt 
publicly; I would not defer a moment waiting on 
the king, whom I affured, after faithfully relating all 
that had d between the prince and myſelf, that 
he wo not be in France eight days longer. 
_— was ready to treat me as a madman, there 
was fo little appearance, he faid, that he could live 
in a foreign country like a prince without the aſſiſt- 
ance he received from him; fince it was impoſſible 
he ſhould be able to carry away any of his effects fo 
28 but that he _ be eaſily prevented. 

o theſe reaſons his majeſty added what the prince 
had juſt faid to the queen. All that you tell me, Sire, 
rephed I, cannot make me alter my opinion ; but 
rather confirms me in it the more : you may be an- 
gry with me, and accuſe me of obſtinacy ; but — 
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and the event will ſhew you that I am not miſtaken. 
I fee ſeveral perſons, purſued I, who are in the ſecret, 
and who deceive you, although they are more obliged 
to you than the prince : but this ought not to ſeem 
ſurpriſing, fince you help to deceive yourſelf. ** You 
do not name any perſon,” faid his majeſty, ſup- 
that it was the queen's domeſtics of whom TI 
poke, but I know whom you mean.” This was 
not oy — to diſcover. There were more, 
beſide the king and I, who faw that the cabal played 
a ſtrange part here; for they not only ſpread a thou- 
ſand falſe ftories about the king — the princeſs of 
Conde through the court, affirming them to be ab- 
ſolutely true, which was indeed the effect of their 
ordinary malice ; but to theſe they added that deteſ- 
table artifice, not eaſy to be deſcribed, by which 
they made theſe falſhoods ſerve to render the king 
in the higheſt degree hateful to the queen, and for- 
ced this princeſs to abandon herſelf entirely to their 
conduct: hence proceeded _ to which, 
without her knowledge, they to give the au- 
thority of her name; hence the motives of a thou- 
fand new inſtances, not to defer the ceremony of 
the coronation any longer. 

THERE was but an interval of four days between 
the converſation I had with the king, on the ſubje&t 
of the prince of Conde, and the flight of that prince. 
On the 29th of Auguſt *, at eleven o'clock at night, 
Praſlin entered my chamber juſt as I was going to 

»The laſt of November, not the agth of Auguſt, as theſe Me- 
moirs erroneouſly ſay. The prince,” ſays marſhal de Raſſompierre, 
« left the court and went to Muret, which he quitted, accompa- 
„ nied by Rochefort and Touray, a valet de chambre, who carried 
„the princeſs his wife behind him on horſeback, Mademoiſelle Du 
«© Certeau, and a ch:mbermaid called Philipette, and went to Lan- 
% drecy. The king was at play in his little cloſet when firſt D'E]- 
«© bene, and afte:waids the chevalier Du-Guet, brought. him the 
« news of it, I was neareſt to him. He ſaid to me, in a whiſper, 
* my friend Baſſompierre, I am undone : this man has carried his 
« wife into. a wood, I do not know whether with a defign to kill her, 
or to carry her out of France: take care of my money, and go on 
« with the game, whilſt I go to learn more particular news. Every 
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wanted me, and 
What can 


wing him time to 

jeu, he torments me to death: 
L — I muſt, þ ome 
with great impatience, u this ſummons 
was upon an account which, for very good reaſons, 
I might diſpenſe with myſelf from obeying, ** I 
«+ muſt riſe at three o'clock to-morrow morning to 
<< read letters and accounts, which I have received, 
«© and muſt be anſwered immediately: I muſt make 
% a memorandum of all that I am to do to-morrow, 
of what is to be tranſacted by the council, of 
what I am to fay to the king, what directions I 
«© am to give my clerks, my ſecretaries, and all 
„ thoſe who have any offices under me: I cannot 
all this done before eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at which hour I go to the council; judge 
then whether I have any time to loſe, and if I can 
go now to the Louvre, from whence I know it 
„will be impoffible for me to return till two or 
* three hours after midnight, I ſhall have no lei- 

«« fure for employing myſelf in my cloſet ; for the 
«© whole day will be taken up in giving audience, 
and in conferences with *s clerks of accounts 
% and other officers, who have bufineſs with me.” 
* I know all this, faid Praflin, nor is the king igno- 
% rant of it; for he ſaid aloud, before all the com- 


body gave over play, and I took an opportunity of returning the 
« king bis x money, which he had left on the table. I went to kim, 
» and never in my life ſaw any one ſo diftrafted, or in fo violent a 

* paſſion.” Baſſompierre afterwards relates what paſt in the queen's 
chamber, and the advice M. de Sully gave the king, in the ſame 
manner theſe Memoirs do. Henry IV. gave ſuch violent figns of 
grief and deſpair on the princeſs of Conde's being thus carried away, 
that ſome ill-informed writers, ſuch as the author of I'Hiftoire de la 
Mere & du Fils, have advanced, that the war he was going to enter 
upon in Flanders, when he was aſſaſſinated, was partly intended to 
oblige the archduke to deliver up that princeſs to him. See alſo Me- 
zerai and other hiſtorians. 
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as „that I ſhould make you angry by comin 
0 E unſeaſonable hour, 21 at hs 
only time when you have leiſure to take any reſt 
to relieve both your body and mind: but there 
is no help for it, monſieur, you muſt come: this 
is an affair that concerns him nearly, and he is 
* perſuaded, that, if there is any remedy for the 
* evil, it is you only who can diſcover it. The 
* man you know of, is fled, as, the king faid, you 
foretold; and, what is worſe, has taken the lady 
along with him.“ Oh, replied I, is this the 
++ buſineſs then for which he has ſent for me; truly 
there will be a little anger on his fide : for I doubt 
ve ſhall not in our opinions.” I know, 
added I, that Mars and Venus are often in very 
" D yet, if we would have good 
* in affairs that depend upon the former, 
the latter muſt ſometimes yield to him; and this 
oy bly may furniſh us with ſome good reaſon for 
* ing our buſineſs: therefore let us go, cou- 
« fin; 1 am ready.” | 

Wren I came to the Louvre, I found the king 
in the queen's chamber, walking backwards and 
forwards, with his head reclined, and his hands 
folded behind his back : with the queen were pre- 
ſent Meſſieurs de Sillery, de Villeroi, de Gevres, de 
La-Force, La-Varenne, and ſome others, leaning 
againſt the hangings, and at fuch a diſtance from 
each other, that they could not converſe but aloud. 
«© Well,” faid Henry, taking my hand as ſoon as I 


entered, our man is gone,, and has carried all with 


him: what fay you to this? I ü fay, Sire, re- 
„ plied I,. that I am not ſurpriſed to hear it ; and, 
after what he ſaid to me at the arſenal, I expected 
this flight, which you might have prevented if you 
*© would have believed me. Iknew you would fay 
this, replied the king; but we wan pool ſpeak of 


things that are paſt; let us think only of the fu- 


ture, and let us conſider what is to be done now: 
646 g1ve 
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give me your advice; for I have ied to no 
other perſon.” *© Sire, returned I, I am not yet 
«« ſufficiently well informed of all the circumſtances 
«* relating to this affair, and have not reflected as 
much upon it as is neceffary I ſhould : I entreat 
«© you to let me ſleep upon it, and to-morrow I will 
+ attend you, and will endeavour to give you the 
«© beſt advice I can: but, if you preſs me now, I 
* ſhall fay nothing to the purpoſe; for my judge- 
ment is not very clear at ent. No, inter- 
rupted his majeſty, this is not true; I know you 
„ too well: tell me your thoughts immediately.” 
It is impoſſible, Sire, faid I; and, if you perſiſt 
„in preſſing me ſo earneſtly, I repeat it again, I 
«* ſhall fay nothing to the purpoſe : I beſeech you 
« excuſe me till to-morrow.” ** Indeed I will not, 
« faid Henry; you muſt ſpeak now: therefore tell 
* me what | ſhould do.” Nothing at all, Sire,” I 
replied; for I was obliged to ſpeaæ. How] nothing? 
exclaimed he, this is not advice.” * Pardon me, 
Sire, reſumed I, it is, and the beſt that vou can 
„follow: there are maladies which require time 
% rather than remedies, and I believe this to be of 
« fuch a nature This declamation is unſeaſon- 
able, faid Henry with the fame impatience; 1 
*© muſt have reaſons. Are theſe yours ?” I have 
% no good ones, Sire, anſwered I, if theſe are con- 
% trary to your inclinations. In my opinion, how- 
% ever, the affair does not admit of much doubt 
* about what ſhould be done: it is neceflary to wait 
0 for further particulars, before any thing is un- 
% dertaken, that you may fix upon the beſt ex- 
„ pedients, and till then, I think, it ought to be 
«< talked of as little as poffible; nor ſhould it ap- 


cc 


6s giving you the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
SUPPORTED this opinion by a reflection which 
ſeemed to me abſolutely juſt ; and this was, that the 


good or bad reception which the Spaniards would 
give 


pear of any conſequence to you, or capable of 


L 
2 
1 
2 
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ive the prince, depended upon the impreſſion his 
inte made upon the king; ſo that it was not im- 
poſſible but that they weld receive the prince with 
C , to the expences they would other- 
ways be obliged to, eſpecially if we could make them 
entertain a ſuſpicion that this flight of the prince of 
Conde's was a thing concerted between his majeſty 
and him. What,” faid the king, ſhaking his head, 
*+ would you that I ſhould ſuffer a petty prince, my 
*© neighbour, to give a retreat contrary to my incli- 
„nations to the firſt prince of my blood, without 
** ſhowing any reſentment of it? This is fine ad- 
vice indeed | 1 ſhall not follow it; Praflin thall 
ſet out *, ina few days, to ſignify my intentions.” 


I told you, Sire, faid I, that not having confidered 


* this affair, I ſhould fay nothing to your fatis- 
faction. Another thought has juſt occurred, 
*© which will not be any prejudice to what you pro- 
* : however, I am fure you will be better 
& fatisfied with it than my firſt propoſal.” His ma- 
jeſty conſented to this delay, and, embracing me, 

* © Praſlin actually went; but the archduke made anſwer, that 
& he had never violated the law of nations on any occaſion what- 
«© ever; and that he would, on no confideration, begin in the caſe of 


« the firſt prince of the blood-royal of France: and ſoon after ſent 
«© the prince a ſum of money, and an eſcort to conduct him to Bruſ- 


e fels.” Mem. pour PHiſtoire de France, anno 1609. 


The marſhal de Bafſmpierre in his Memoirs ſays, the archduke 
was ſo much ftaggered with M. de Praflin's declaration, that he ſent 
to deſire the prince would only paſs through his duminions, without 
making any ſtay in them, though he had before promiſed to receive 
him; but that afterwards he again changed bis reſolution, by the 
advice of the marquis Spinola, and treated the prince with the 
higheft honours. Bafſompierre's Memoirs: Vol. I. p. 28. 

Father Daniel, in his Hiſtory of France, in 4to. Vol. X. p. 437» 
has.thrown new lights on this incident, from the letters in the lib- 
rary of the Abbe d'Eftrees, by which it appears, that Henry IV. 
ſecretly ſent the marquis de Cœuvres to Bruſſels to endeavour to car- 
off the princeſs of Conde ; and that the attempt miſcarried only by 
king having diſcovered this deſign to the queen, who immedi- 
ately diſpatched a courier to inform the marquis Spinola of it; on 
which the princeſs of Conde was removed into an apartment in the 

archduke's palace, a 
« ſaid, 


poſed to do; but I cannot tell it you tiil two days 
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© faid, return home and go to bed; till eight 
c O clock; for I had rather the council Id not 
© be held to-morrow, and my ord: affairs be 
* poſtponed one day, than your health ſhould ſuffer 
<< the ſmalleſt prejudice.” 

I was not deceived in my conjecture that the 
other propoſal I had to make to his majeſty, con- 
cerning — ince's retreat into Flanders, would 
pleaſe him better than the former. He came to the 
arſenal three days afterwards to know it. We con- 
tinued ſhut up an hour in my cloſet ; but it is not 

roper to reveal what paſt there on the ſubject. The 
k: „at parting, faid aloud, ** Adieu, my friend; 
« fhay at home and finiſh my buſineſs : but above 
all labour for the ſucceſs of the propoſal you have 
„ made me; for I approve of it much more than 
the advice you gave me in my wite's chamber at 
„the Louvre.” | 

THE prince of Conde, thinking it neceſſary to 
juſtify his late action, ſent a letter * ſome days after- 


4 The prince wrote to the king, that it was with the utmoſt 
& regret, and in order to preſerve his life and honour only, that he 
4 had retired from the court, and not with any intention ever to 
«© be otherwiſe than his majeſty's humble relati n, faithful ſubject, 
« and ſervant. He adds, I will never engage in any thing contray 
« to your majeſty's ſervice, unleſs I am compelled to it; and beg 
& you will not take it amiſs, if I refuſe to ſee, or receive, any leiters 
« which ſhall be wrote to me from court, by any one whatever, 
& except thoſe your majeſty may be pleaſed to honour me with.“ 
Mem. for the Hiſt of France, anno 1610. Siri, who gives a very 
minute account of this retreat of the prince of Conde, in the Mem. 
recond. Vol. II. p- 8a, & ſeq. adds many other particulars to thoſe 
here mentioned; but the greateſt part of them, in my opinion, de- 
ſerve little credit; as whe.e he raſhly aſſerts, on the f.undation of 
popular report, that the only motive that induced H-nry IV. to 
undertak: the war againſt the Spaniards, was to oblige them to ſend 
back the princeſs of Condé; and that finding them, in ſpite of his 
menaces, perſiſt in refufing ſo to do, he repented of having puſhe l 
matters ſo far. He adds a reflection on the honour of that princeſs, 
as if ſhe had been 2 party concerned in this deſign ageinſt her huſ- 
band, whom the diſliked on account of a natural or acquired infir- 
mity, which would have been ſufficient to annul their marriage : 
that ſhe was extremely defirous to return to France : that, during 
her refadence at Bruſſels, ſhe continued to receive letters of 3 

vm 
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wards to the king. He likewiſe ſent another, at 
the ſame time, to M. de Thou, much fuller and 
more circumſtantial, in which, among other things, 
he infinuated, that I was the cauſe of his leavi 

France. He ought to accuſe his own malice, — 
that of many other perſons who adviſed him to 
it, faid the king, and not you I dehfire you will 
«© write to him, and give him a fair repreſentation 
of all that has paſſed ; and that you will tell him 
«© with the reſpect due to his quality, not to his 
++ perſon, the plain truth, and the miſery he will 
„ infallibly expoſe himſelf to, if he does not return 
to his duty.” I will go home then, Sire, faid I 
„(for we were then at the conſtable's houſe) and 
draw up the heads of my letter, and will bring it 
„to you.“ No, no, replied his majeſty, you 
_ *© muſt write here; I will make them bring you ink 
and „ But, Sire, reſumed I, this letter 
is of conſequence : it is neceſſary I ſhould reflect 
well upon it, and examine it attentively before I 
«« ſend it; for, if I write what will ſatisfy you, I 
«© muſt alſo conſider what ſuits with the prince's 
* quality and my own, that no perſon, either in 
France or elſewhere, nor himſelf, who you ſee 
«© ſeeks for occaſions to accuſe and blame me, may 
find any thing there to authoriſe him. I am not 
prepared to write ſo ſuddenly.” Notwithſtanding 
all I could alledge in my excuſe, I was obliged to 
write this letter inſtantly in his majeſty's preſence ; 
and at one end of the table, near which we were 
fitting. This letter, though writ ſo haſtily, was ap- 
proved of by the king ; and here follow the contents. 


from Henry IV. that the prince of Conde was ſo well acquainted 
with her diſpoſition in regard to him, that he could not conceal his 
reſentment at it; and that, on his return, he talked publicly of ob- 
taining a divorce from her. The greateſt truth Siri ſpeaks on this 
ſubjeR, is, that the king obſtinately rejected all the rational advice 
given him on this occafion by the nuncio, ſome of his counſellors, 
and particularly the duke of Sully, whom he alſo commends for 
= reſolute and free manner of ſpeaking and writing to the prince of 


I BEGAY 
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I BEGAN with complaining to the prince, that, 
having believed he had reſpect enough for me not to 
make me a viſit with any other intention then to aſk 
my advice, yet he gave me occaſion now to ſuſpect 
that viſit was only to draw me into the commiſſion 
of ſome error or imprudence. As to the reſt, he 
knew better than any one elſe how much in vain he 
had laid that inare for me; and here I related, leſs 
for him than the public, all that had paſſed in the 
converſation we had together at the arſenal, which 
the reader has already ſeen. After this I owned to 
him, without any 4:/guiſe, that having, notwith- 
ſtanding ail his art, penetrated into his defign, I 
had informed the king of it, who might have pre- 
vented him from executing it, if he had believed 
me, or been leis good and indulgent. I made no 
apologies to the prince for the advice I had given to 
his majeſty againit him, ſince it was for the good of 
the ſtate, for the king's advantage, and for his own, 
however little he might attend to it. I laid before 
his eyes the conſequences of the imprudent = 
had taken: I aſked him, what he had to expect from 
the archdukes and the Spaniards, who, confidering 
him as an uſeleſs burthen upon them, would inſult 


him by their haughty and infolent behaviour, and 


ſecretly applaud themſelves for it? I conjured him 
to refleft on what he owed to the conſideration of 
his honour, his virtue, his birth, and duty; and 
exhorted him to implore the king's pardon as ſoon as 
poſſible. To theſe — ded offers of ſer- 
vice, which would prove to him my zeal for his 
intereſt, and attachment to his perſon. | 
IT will be eaſily ted, that fuch a letter was 
very extraordinary from a man who, in the ſuppo- 
ſition of having connived at his flight, might have 
been ſtruck dumb with a ſingle word in anſwer from 
one of ſo high a rank as firſt prince of the blood. 
Yet I went farther : I told the prince, that the civi- 
lities, praiſes, and acknowledgements, with which — 


quiring 
guilty o 
parliam 
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had loaded me at the arſenal, were, to my great 
regret, but ill repaid by the neceſſity his letter had 
reduced me to, of declaring the truth in fuch. a 
manner as perhaps he might think inconſiſtent with 
the reſpe& I owed him: that he ought, in his own 
mind, to render me the juſtice I deſerved; but that 
he would now be convinced, that the firſt ſtep any 
man takes contrary to his duty, by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence makes him violate all the laws of fince- 
rity : laſtly, that whatever his intention might be 
in thus endeavouring to involve me in his crime, I 
had always held it my glory and my honour to be 
thus treated by the enemies of the king and the 
ſtate; and implored heaven to inſpire the prince 
with ſuch ſentiments as might efface all remem- 
brance of a fault which had, with too much juſtice, 
deſerved thoſe two epithets. This letter “ was pub- 
liſhed ; but it produced no anſwer, which entirely 

even in the opinions of my enemies them- 
ſelves, all ſuſpicions arifing from the prince's inſi- 
nuation. 

A D1s8PUTE aroſe between Villeroi and De- 
Frefne, on account of the letters + which the king 
ordered to be ſent into the provinces, two days after 
the flight of the prince, to ſignify his intentions 
concerning this event. Villeroi compoſed a form 


tor theſe letters, which he would have had all the 


, The prince of *** refuſed to receive the letters the duke of 
4% Sully wrote to him, telling thoſe who brought them, that he 
« would receive nothing that came from him.” L'Etoile, ibid. 

+ In Vol. 9% of the Royal MSS. we find the ſummons deli- 
vered to the prince of Conde at Bruſſels, in the month of February 
1610, by Meſf. de Berney and Manicam, in the king's name, re- 
quiring him to return to France, under the penalty of becoming 
guilty of high treaſon; and the prince's refuſal to obey it. The 
parliament paſſed an arret againſt him, by which he was condemned 
to undergo whatever puniſhment his majeſty ſhould think fit to in- 
fit on him. Henry IV. went in perſon to parliament, to ſolicit 
the paſſing of this arret; and, as a mark of his grief, he went with- 
out ſtate or train : he ſat down in the chief preſident's place with- 
Gut canopy or footſtool, the hall being only guarded by the uſhers 
ot the parliament, inſtead of the king's officers. 
other 
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other ſecretaries of ſtate to have followed. De- 
Freſne thought the expreſſions he uſed unworthy of 
the dignity of him from whom they were ſuppoſed 
to proceed, which indeed was true : and, as he was 

rally allowed to write quite as well as his bro- 
ther ſecretary, he was afraid of forme cavils by ſend- 
ing this letter, as written by himſelf to thoſe per- 
ſons, with whom, by his office, he was connected. 
He imparted his perplexity to me, and entreated me 
to extricate him out of it. 

I Have nothing to fay concerning the affairs of 
the proteſtant body, except that they ſupported 
themſelves happily againſt all the calumnies whicl: 
were invented againft them, and which they brought 
even to his majeſty's ear, by advices and diſcourics 
of all kinds. A letter was addreficd to the king, 
dated the 3 iſt of July, ſuppoſed to be written from 
Rochelle, in a counterfeit hand, and falſely 
Emanuel de La-Faye, in which he was informed, 
than in an aſſembly held at St. Maixant, the mi- 
niſter of Blois, who was called Viguer, had pre- 
ſented a book, entitled Antichriſt diſplayed *, ſcan- 
dalous, it was faid, and outrageous to the laſt de- 
— : that, in this aſſembly, it was reſolved the 

K ſhould be printed, after it had been examined 
by the academy of Saumur : and that this book was 
then actually in the preſs, notwithſtanding his ma- 
Jeff's public prohibition. 

HIS letter + is filled with ſo many minute parti- 
culars, and paſſion and prejudice appear every where 
ſo ſtrongly in it, that the reader will not, I believe, 
be diſpleated at my ſuppreſſing it. The author cer- 
tainly flattered himſelf, that he ſhould make it be 


The ſupplement to the Journal of Henry IV. printed in 73 , 
takes notice of this book, and ſays, that father Gonthier, in a ſer- 
mon he preached before the king, having made violent invecti ves, on 
this account, ag ainſt the huguenots, the king reprimanded him, and 
ordered the book to be ſupprefſed, which, in reality, has never ap- 
peared fince. Anno 1 
F It is to be ſeen in Sully's Memoirs, Vol. IV. p. 335. 
believed 
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believed that the Rochellers fortified their city, upon 
a ſuppoſition that they ſhould ſoon have a ſiege to 
ſuſtain ; and that an afſembly was held at Marſcilles, 
to oblige the king to call a convocation of the ſtates 
of the kingdom. Du- Pleſſis was, as they alledged, 
the author of thefe plots, all abſolutely without 
foundation, except indeed ſome murmurs againſt the 
gabelle in Mirebalais and Loudunois, in which, 
however, a — 1 ſmall number of proteſtants had 
any part. With regard to Du-Pleſſis, he was the 
very man who ſent the firſt information of it to his 
majeſty ; and I thought myſelf obliged in honour, 
though my enemy, as till then he had ſhewn him- 
ſelf to be, to give teſtimony to his innocence, when 
I convinced the king, who infiſted upon my taking 
a journey into Poitou to repreſs the rebellious de- 


ſigns of the ts, that his real enemies en- 
deavoured to themſelves concealed by brand- 
ing thoſe with that guilt who did not deſerve it. 


Du-Pleffis thanked me in a long letter, which con- 
tained a juſtification, in form, againſt all the heads 
of the accuſation. 

Tu following information, which was given me 
by a gentleman of unqueſtioned honour, appeared 
to me more circumſtantial, and more worthy of at- 
tention. In one of the ſtreets of La-Fleche called 
Des Quatre Vents, and near an inn, with a ſign of 
the fame name, there had lodged, for ſome months, 
a man, whoſe name was Mcedor, a native of Av- 
ranche, with a widow, called Jane Huberſon, who 
boarded ſcholars of reputable fanulies, that were 
under the care of Mcdor. A niece of this widow's, 


about twenty-ſix years of age, named Rachael Re- 


naud, who lived with her aunt, and a couſin called 
Huberſon likewiſe, going one day into Meédor's 
ſtudy, found a book there which excited her curio- 
ſity: it was finely gilt, and tied very neatly with 
blue and carnation ribbons, and very thick. She 
opened it, and faw that half of it was written, 


partly 


4 
f 
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y with ink, and partly with blood : that it was 
full of ſignatures, almoſt all in blood, among which, 
ſurpriſed as ſhe was, ſhe diſtinguiſhed that of Me- 
dor, of a man named Du-Noyer, who lived in a 
village in the neighbourhood of Paris, near Ville- 
roi, and of another man named Du-Crofs, from 
Billon in Auvergne, who had formerly belonged to 
the duke de Mercœur. Theſe two men ſhe knew, 
becauſe they had often come to viſit their lodger. 

As ſhe was going out of the cloſet, with an in- 
tention to this book to her aunt, ſhe met Me- 
dor, who, ſnatching it out of her hands, aſked her, 
in a rage, what ſhe was going to do with it. She 
told him ingenuouſly, that it was ſo ſhe was 
defirous her aunt ſhould fee it; and then aſked him 
the meaning of thoſe ſignatures of blood, which ſhe 
had ſeen init. Medor, fearing that the had car- 
ried her curiofity fo far as to examine the writing, 
at the end of which were thoſe names ſubſcribed, 
and which contained an aſſociation of conſpirators 
againſt the _ perſon, told her that it was an 
oath, which, for the intereſt of their religion, a 

at many zealous catholics had taken to continue 

ithfully attached to the Pope. This anſwer did 
not hinder the girl from ſpeaking of the book to 
her aunt and couſin, who were the only proteſtants 
in the houſe. They thought the diſcovery of ſuch 
conſequence, that, after getting all the 2 
they could from the girl of what the had ſeen, they 
related it to the perſon who gave me notice of it, 
with all the circumſtances neceſſary to make a fuller 
diſcovery *. 


Neither L'Ertoile, nor the continuator of M. De Thou, nor fa- 
ther Chalons, nor even D'Aubigne, nor, in ſhort, any of the biſto- 
rians of thoſe times, the moſt avowed enemies of the jeſuits, except- 
ing Mezerai alone, have ever mentioned, and conſequently never be- 
lieved any thing of this conſpiracy againſt the king, or this plot for 
forming a new league; for one cannot tell in which light to conſider 
this relation, which, being unſupported by evidence, may fignity 
v hatever one pleaſes, or rather nothing at all, Mezerai himſelf, who 

is 
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0 THE book was immediately taken out of Medor's 
chamber, and carried, as Huberſon and the girl be- 
4 lieved, to Du-Crofs, whoſe direction they gave. 
A He lodged with a man named Druillet, who lived 
. in a houſe without the city, near the gate of Saint 
Germain, on the right fide. With this Druillet 
= ſeveral children of quality boarded, and particularly 


of the province of Brittany ; becauſe he likewiſe had 


wy been in the duke of Mercœur's ſervice. Du-Crofs 

* was the ſoul of this cabal. An aſſembly at the je- 

6 ſuits „ in which he held one of the chief 

1 places, and where he was often employed to deliver 

* public diſcourſes, gave him all the opportunities he 

* could deſire, to iate a great number of perſons 

—_ into his black defigns : and here it was that he be- 

he came acquainted with Medor and Du-Noyer. 

* 1 To 1 — 2 _ added all AS Gas 4 
WAS to myileir. mo er 1 re- : 

7 ceived the billet, which was on October 19th, I ' 

* ſent a perſon, on whom I could ſecurely depend, to 


_n ſearch the bottom of this affair but although all 
"1 his diſcoveries ſerved to confirm what had been 


lid is of opinion that a new league was intended, whilſt, from the ſame 
words, the duke of Sully concludes it was to be an attempt on the 
to king's life; Mez-rai, I hy, ſpeaks of it, Abr. chr. & hiſt. in folio, 
nts printed at Paris in 1667, Vol. III. p. 1443, in ſuch a manner, th t | 
ch it is evident he oniy copies Sully's' Memoirs. Now as theſe Me- 


moirs, the only ſource cf this a: cufacion, have reſted it on no other 


ON foundation than the ſingle ev.dence of a young girl, and have lett it 

ey as a mere conjecture ny, every man of fe::fe will be cautious in 

it drawing ſo ill-aatured a concluſion from hence, as that either the 

* league was intended to be renewed, a mad and chimerical deſign, or 

ler the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. intended; the perpetrator of which 
no where appears to have had any connection at La Fleche. But ' 

ſhould we even allow the rcality of this pretended plot, it does not 

appear the j-:ſuits were any ways concerned in it; the girl, on whoſe 

4 fa- evidence the proof of it reſts, did not lledge any thing againſt them. 

iſto- The love of truth has led me to make this obſervation, becauſe we 

_ ſee but tro many, whoſe naturaily warm imay'nation, heated to a 

F = 


ſtill greater degree by prejudice and paſſion, want only the leaſt ſha- 
t for dow of conjecture, or an unguarded expreſſi n, to determine their 


fider judgment on matters whoſe imrortance makes ſuch groundleſs deter- 
ard minations ſtill more blame able. | 
who b 
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wrote to me, and that the girl herſelf offered to 

maintain her depofition before any perſon who ſhould 

chuſe to hear her, and even in his majeſty's preſence, 

the credit and artifice of thoſe who were concerned 

in this accuſation were exerted with ſuch ſucceſs, 

that an affair, which certainly merited a further ex- 

amination, was buried in filence. Domeſtic diſſen- 

fions, and inteſtine plots, were the two cvils which 

purſued Henry, after he had extricated himſelf from 

2 till the laſt moment of his lite. 

The count of Auvergne continued ftill impriſoned 

in the Baſtile : he obtained permiſſion of his ma- 

jeſty to be removed for a change of air, on account 

| of his indiſpoſition, and he was carried to a pavilion 

on the water, which was at the end of the gardens 

belonging to the arſenal; but guards were placed 

—_ him during the whole time he ſtaid there. 

alſo obtained leave to ſpeak to the fieur de Cha- 
teaumorand. 

HexryY's health was this year only interrupted 
with ſome flight fits of the gout. He did not drink 
the waters, uſe they were of no uſe to him. 
M. the dauphin, and all the children of France, 
enjoyed likewiſe a good ſtate of health. H 
made as long a ſtay as ufual at Fontainebleau: he 
paſſed the whole autumn there, after a ſhort excur- 
ſion to Monceaux, and returned to Paris at the be- 


ginning of winter. 


ZOO RK AXXVIL 


LL that remains for me to ſay of the tranſac- 

A tions of this year 1609, relates to foreign af- 

irs, which I ſhall begin with thoſe of the United- 
Provinces. The king granted them, in the month 
of April the ſum of three hundred 2 
reaux 
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Preaux was ſent to the States with this 


d 

k 

1 of the counſellors of his moſt chriſtian majeſty in 
85 his council of ſtate, and his ambaſſador extraordi- 
L nary to the States; and of meffire Elie de La-Place, 
= chevalier, lord of Ruſſy, viſcount of Machaut, 
4 member of the king's council of ſtate, gentleman 
e in ordi of his bed- chamber, and his ambaſſa- 


dor in ordinary; both of them in the name, and 
as having authority from the moſt high, moſt pow- 
1 erful, and moſt excellent prince Henry IV. &c. 
Afterwards followed the names of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's two miniſters, with the ſame titles of am- 
vaſſadors in ordinary and extraordinary ; and after 
them the names of the counſellors and minifters of 


* It will be proper, as well on the negociations of this famous 
fruce, as on all the affairs of Flanders mentioned in theſe Memoirs, 
to conſult the volumes of the king's MSS. marked 97 59, 998 1, 900 5, 
Le Merc. Frang. Matthieu, Vittorio Siri, and the particular biſtories 
of that republic, 


Vor. V. L the 
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the ſeveral provinces of the Low-Countries, with a 


T 


reſ 
— 


ſented to have been guarantees and ſecurities for it; 
and therefore that they promiſed, and engaged them- 
ſelves, to aſſiſt the United-Provinces with all their 
forces, not only in cafe of any infraction of the 
truce by Spain, but alſo if their trade to the Indies 

_ ſhould — or fuffer the leaſt injury, ei- 
ther from his olic majeſty, the archdukes, their 

, or ſubjects. This extended as well to thoſe 


wherein they were to be allowed a vote: in caſe the 
judgment ſhould be too long delayed, they were to 

ive orders in the mean time for the ſecurity of their 

bjects. That, in conſequence of which, the 
contracting parties ſhould renew and confirm the 
private treaties made the preceding year, one on the 
23d of January, between France and the United- 
Provinces ; and another, on the 26th of June, be- 


tween England and the fame Provinces, by apply- 


ing to the truce the fame agreements, promiſes, and 
ations, which theſe treaties expreſſed during 
the continuance of a peace, — 
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ed to be upon the point of concluding. That, in 
acknowledgement for the of the two me- 
diating kings, and for the aſſiſtance which the States - 
General had received from them, they ro 
make no treaty or agreement with the archdukes 
during the twelve years of the truce, without the 
advice and conſent of their majeſties, who promiſed, 
on their fide, not to enter into any alliance preju- 
dicial to the liberty and fatety of their fri and 
allies : for theſe were the titles given by the two 
princes to the States. 

THe archdukes, that they might not give of- 
fence to the king of Spain, refuſed their conſent to 
its being mentioned in the for a truce, that 
the Dutch ſhould be ſecured in their trade to the 
Indies : they only undertook, of their own accord, 
acting under his catholic majeſty, to allow the ex- 
erciſe of it : therefore the Republic, who ſought a 
ſecurity againſt a new breach of faith from the Spa- 
niards, had it, at laſt, made one of the poſitive ar- 
ticles of the treaty for the mediation of the kings 
of France and England. was not ſorry, fince 
the war between Spain and Flanders was to end, it 
ſhould end in this manner. 

I ouGHT not to omit mentioning an obligation, 
which, on this occaſion, I received, rather indeed 
from Henry, than the council of the United-Pro- 
vinces, which regarded my nephews D'Epinoy. 
His majeſty, who had often liſtened to my complaints 


of the injuſtice which theſe children had ſuffered 


from the count and counteſs of Ligne, and who, 
from the time that they were brought to me in 
France, had given them many proofs of his kind- 
neſs, which 1 believe I have mentioned ſomewhere 
or other in theſe Memoirs, was defirous of doing 
ſomething more for them. Jeannin * had orders to 


There is a letter in the cabinet of the preſent duke of Sully, 
from the late duke to the prefident Jeannin, in which, after taking 
notice of the then preſent ſtate of the affairs of the Upited-Pro- 


L232 vinces, 
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confer with the archduke Albert upon their affairs, 
to endeavour to him in their intereſt, and to 
do them juſtice. Either he or Caumartin delivered 
to this prince a memorial which I had drawn up, 
and which explained the claims the family of Epi- 
noy had to the fuccefhon of that of Melun. The 
archduke's anſwer, which he ſent the king in the 
year 1601, gave me reaſon to hope for 8. Ac- 
cordingly this prince, finding that his majeſty inte- 
* . — 2 
that by a provi nt m i- 
noy *, who by the of his dodier was Os 
fole heir, obtained a reſtitution of great part of thoſe 
effects which had been forfeited by his father. This 
agreement, which, through the intereſt of the king 
and the archduke, became a writing of great im- 
rtance, was afterwards the beſt the princeſs of 
igne f could make uſe of, to prove that all the reſt 
of this eſtate, which ſhe had not been deprived of, 
had been granted to her. 

I THoUGHT of an expedient to put an end to 
theſe evaſions and artifices, which was to obtain the 
conſent of the council of the United-Provinces to in- 
ſert, in their treaty of truce, an article by which this 
queſtion was decided in favour of the young D'Epi- 
noy. My requeſt, which I made privately, was 
granted with great willingneſs ; the article was in- 
ſerted, and expreſſed that upon the refuſal, which the 

inceſs of Ligne had given to the council of the 

nited-Provinces, to make a reſtitution of the eſtates 
of the houſe of Epinoy, which ſhe unjuſtly enjoyed, 
vinces, and theſe of Cleves, he recommends the intereft of his ne- 


p „the prince of Epinoy, to him. This letter is too long to be 
ere tranieribed: it is dated at Fontainebleau, the 25th of June, 
T 


bog. | 
William de Me'un, prince of Epinoy, &c. He had many other 
brothers, who either died young, or without iſſue. He has been 
ſpoke of before, 
+ Mary de Melun, lady of Roubais, D'Antoing, &c. wife of La- 
moral, the firſt prince of Ligne, governor of Artois, knight of the 
golden fleece. 


+ two 
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two arbitrators ſhould be named for his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, and two for the archdukes, who ſhould 
meet at Vervins to-give a definitive judgment: that,. 
if the votes were divided, they fhould appoint an 
umpire ; and, if they could not agree upon the 
choice, his moſt Chriſtian majefty ſhould be this 
umpire, to whoſe ſentence the princeſs of Ligne and 
all the other reſpective heirs ſhould fubmit ; and the 
archdukes, of whom theſe eſtates were held, ſhould 
permit the execution of it: and that, in the mean 
time, the eſtates of the houſe of Vaſſenard, and all 
others belonging to the prince of Epinov, within 
the extent of the Dutch provinces, thould be re- 
ſtored to him. 

THe princeſs of Ligne uſed her utmoſt endeavours 
to elude the deciſion. This laſt clauſe depriving her 
of alt hope, ſhe a agreement 
mentioned. She that part of thoſe eſtates 
which were required of her, being in the province of 
Holland, had been charged with heavy taxes; for 


which ſhe demanded compenſation. When ſhe 


purchaſe an agreement with her by the facrifice of 
ſome of his juſt claims. The archduke ſeemed to 
enter with her into all the expedients that could be 
thought on to make me deſiſt; for I was the perſon 
whom, on this occafion, they looked upon to be the 
real adverſary. A marriage was propoſed between 
my and the princeſs of Ligne's ſecond daugh 
ter. This expedient was happily enough imagined, 
if the mother had been a reaſonable woman : but ſhe 
would not give this daughter a portion equal to that 
which ſhe had given with the eldeſt. I left it to her 
choice, either to refign twenty-five thouſand livres a 


year to D*Epi as a portion for her or 
pinoy, — daughter, ” 
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to make him a reſtitution of his whole eſtate, though 
my nephew by this offer loſt conſiderably : yet it 
was rejected with diſdain. The remainder of the 
year was paſſed in making and refuſing propoſitions, 
which all amounted to nothing. 

| THERE was again a neceſſity that his majeſty 
ſhould interpoſe, which he had the goodneis to do, 
by writing a letter, dated October 19, to the arch- 
duke, in which he complained of the princeſs of 
Ligne's proceedings, and of the little ſolicitude he 
himſelf ſhewed for the fultilling that article of the 
treaty relating to the prince of Epinoy. As to 
the agreement which madame de Ligne laid fuch 
ſtreſs upon, the king obferved, that, beſides that no- 
thing can be oppoſed to a determination recorded in 
a treaty made between ſovereigns, it was the opinion 
of his council, and conformable to the laws of his 
kingdom, that the authority of any prince which is 
added to a contract, ſhould not hinder the ſubject 
who is injured by it from claiming his right. He 
defired him to hear what * Berney and + Preaux had to 
fay, whom he had ordered to acquaint him with every 
circumſtance of the affair ; and, repeating his in- 
ſtances in favour of Epinoy, he declared that he 
would anſwer for the fidelity and obedience of his 
new vaſſal. He owned that D'Epinoy was willing 
to purchaſe an t and union with his aunt, 
at the expence of a ſmall part of his eſtate ; but that 
himſelf had been one of the firſt to adviſe him not to 
liſten to her while ſhe continued to be fo unreaſon- 
able in her demands. This letter was more in the 
ſtyle of a friend than a king; and in almoſt all thoſe 
which Villeroi and Jeannin wrote by his order to the 
States, the affair of Epinoy was mentioned with great 
warmth. I likewiſe urged it on in the letters I writ 


* Matthew Brulart, lord of Berney, the king's preſident at the 

Court of the 2:rhduke. 

Hector de Preaux, a calviniſt gentleman, governor of Chatelleraut. 
to 
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to Preaux, from whom, upon this occaſion, I re- 
ceived ſervices which I promiſed him ſhould not go 
unrewarded. | 

Tunis year the duke of Bouillon obtained letters of 
naturalization for his children born at Sedan. The 
king did not obſerve, that in theſe letters, and in the 
petition preſented on this occaſion to the chamber of 
accounts, Bouillon had aſſumed the title of ſovereign 
of Sedan; and therefore made no oppoſition to it by 
his attorney-general. But his majeſty repaired this 
failure. by ordering Jerume L'Huiilicr, the attorney= 
general, to demand an act, by which it was allowed, 
that his compliance with this petition, and his ſilence 
with refpect to the titles there aſſumed, ſhould not 
injure his rights if he thould beable, at any time, by 
his papers, claims, or records of the treaſury of 
archives, to make appear that Sedan was anciently a 
fief ng on that of Mouſon, which was part of 
the crown lands. This act, of the 11th of April, is 
inſerted in the regiſters of the chamber of accounts. 

His majeſty ſent the duke of Lunebourg-Brunſ- 
wick's deputy to me for the payment of ſeven thou- 
ſand crowns, which the king ordered me to give him, 
without making farther —_— into, as the ſum 
was ſo moderate. I obeyed his commands, and, at 
the ſame time, treated him with the utmoſt degree 
of politeneſs. Henry, by ſuch inſtances of kindneſs 
and, 

me 


reſpect, endeavoured to attach the German 
PRI meets LOUIE: I likewite rendered 
ſervices to the duke of Savoy, which 
a letter from this prince ta me, and a viſit of thanks 
from M. de Jacop his ambaſſador. This deference, 
added to the viſits I was obſerved to pay to the duke 
of Savoy's ambaſſador in return, appeared to my 
enemies at court a ſufficient foundation for - 
ing to the king, that the duke of Savoy the 
ſame uſe of me as he had done of marechal Biron. 
Henry took care not to tell them that he was ac- 
quainted with all my proceedings, and approved of 
L 4 them ; 
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them ; but thanked them for their information, and 
wrote me an account of all they had faid, defiring 
me, at the ſame time, to bring him the laſt letters 
I had received from Turin the next time I attended 


him 
was made upon the city of 


ANOTHER a 
Geneva this year, under the direction of Du- Ter- 
rail “, the fame who has been fo often mentioned 
in theſe Memoirs. He ſucceeded fo ill in it, that he 
was taken priſoner there, and without any form of 
trial put to death. He was a man of great under- 
1 ng and courage ; but giddy with ambition, and 
in vice : the king was not con- 
cerned that juſtice had overtaken him. As ſoon as 
it was known that he was impriſoned, the king was 


wearied with folicitations in his favour : but the 


% have a happy riddance of hi 
% me; he was a dangerous man: ever fince I ob- 
1 ſerved that he had left off viſiting you, 


4% him.” 


Tas duke of Florence, after the death of the duke 


Lewis de Combourſier, lord of Terrail, a gentleman of Dauphiny, 
and a relation of Leſdiguieres. The Memoirs for the Hiſtory of 
France ſpeak of him as Sully's do. The king, ſay they, whoſe na- 
<< tural ſubject he was, had granted him four ſeveral pardons ; but he 
«© had no ſooner got a pardon in one pocket, as the king faid, but he 
© had a ſcheme for a plot ready in another. — The pardon the king 
would have granted him would not have ſaved his life. He and La- 
Baſtide, a gentleman of Bourdel, who was taken with him, were be- 
headed at Geneva on the 29th of April. 

« On Tueſday the 8th of Auguſt, Le-Terrail, in the king's 
% fight, before the windows of the gallery of the Louvre, killed 
«© Mazancy, a brave Gaſcoon officer, whom his majeſty had juſt been 
„ ſpeaking to, The king was ſo much affected with ſeeing this ac- 
tion, that he was obliged, as it was ſaid, to change his ſhirt twice 
« upon it.” Mem. for the Hiſt. of France, anno 1606. 
| ns datos apo, © 
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his father , having ſent an ambaſſador extraordinary 
to Rome to pay his obedience to the Pope, he, ei- 
ther by his 2 or from 2 
tion, or perhaps through contempt, viſited the Spa- 
niſh — > before ours. Henry, when he was 
informed of this affront, reſolved to take vengeance 
for it, and _y revoking an order, which, up- 
on the ons made him by the chevalier 
Guidi, he had given for the pa of a hundred 
thouſand livres, which were ſtill due to the grand 
duke. Jouanini, this prince's agent, who forefaw 
all the conſequences of this affair, aſſembled his 
friends and partiſans to confult together upon the 
methods they ſhould uſe to prevent the reparation we 
had a right to exact, from extending to any infult 
n Spain; and as I was thought to be him, who of 

ll the counſellors was moſt capable of inſpiring the 
king with a firm reſolution on this head, they agreed 
that it would be proper for Jouanmi to apply to me, 
and endeavour to ſoften ne. 

I READILY complied with his entreaties, not to 
ſpeak or act upon this occaſion any otherways than 
_— to execute the king's orders. There was no 
neceſſity for urging Henry to ſupport his juſt claims. 
and this Jouanini knew as well as myſelf. I told 
him, however, that I was much furpriſed that a petty | 
prince, ſuch as his maſter, ſhould prefume to regu- | 


Ferdinand de Mcdicis, grand duke of Tuſcany, who, in 1587, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Francis Maria de Medicis, died the year before, 
«+ The king,” ſays L'Etoile, or the author of the Supplement to his 
Journal, “in order to acquaint the queen with his death, without 
„ ſurpriſing her, told her, as he was getting up, he had dreamed he 
„ faw the grand duke dead, The queen at firſt was ftruck with it; 
« but recollecting herſelf, the ſaid it was only a dream. But, ma- 
„% dam, replied the king, I am afraid my dream is true; we are all 
„ mortal. He is dead then? Ves, added the king; here is the let- | 
« ter that informs me of his ceath,” —This death occafioned a ſuſ- ) 
penſion of the uſual diverſion of the carnival, c. It was this Ferdi- - | 
nand who made anſwer to cur ambaſſador, when remonſtrating to him 
on account of his connections with Spain; “ Had the king had F 
„% forty galleys at Marſeilles, I would not have done what I have. 4 
Coſmo II. de Medicis his fon, is the perſon here in queſtion, 


Ls 
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great qualities and his genealogy, making him allied 
to the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe AP wow, was go- 
ing to begin. I interrupted him, faying, that every 
perſon was as capable as himſelf of ſettling the 
true degree of grandeur of the duke of Florence, 
fince it had commenced in our own times ; and as 
for what regarded the houſe of Auſtria, I had no oc- 
caſion for any informations; I who reckoned 
—_ my anceſtors a daughter of that houſe *, 
who died a hundred and fifty years ago ; but that it 
was impoſſible to make any compariſon between 
that family and the auguſt houſe of France. 
THis affair gave riſe to much artful management 

at court, in which the queen ſeemed to carry too far 
her tenderneſs for her relations. The king reproach- 
ed her ſeveral times for it with ſome ſeverity, and ſhe 
made me ſenſible that ſhe accuſed no other than my- 
ſelf for it. However, this affair produced no worſe 
conſequences. T he duke of Florence, upon the 
firſt complaint the king made to him, proteſted that 


; 


| pi 
he had no part in this imprudent procedure of his th 
ambaſſador, and declared that he was willing to make be 
any reparation for it which his majeſty ſhould require. nc 
He recalled his ambaſſador, without waiting for the in 
* 2 de Béthune, lord of Vandeuil, Locres, &c. firſt of that ed 
branch from which the duke of Sully was deſcended, married Jane de m 
| Coucy, allied to the houſe of Auſtria, Enguerrand VI. of Couſay, ple 
| or, to ſpeak more properly, of Guiennes, bearing the name and arms ha 
of the houſe of Coucy, which was extinct, married Catherine of Au- 
ſtria, daughter of Leopold, who is the lady here meant by M. de 
Sully. He would have ſpoke more correctly had he ſaid ſhe came pe1 
| into the family of Coucy, to which his became allied. He has alſo du 
mede another abe in point of chronology ; for inſtead of ſ:ying a 4 
f hundred and {ity, he ſhould have faid two hundred and fifty years; mn 
this Enguerranu de Coucy, the huſband of Catherine of Auſtria, hav- to 
ing been killed at the battle of Crecy, ia 1346, See the MSS. of the 


S. Marthe, D.:-Cheine, Anſelme, and other genealogiſts. See alto 
our foregoing remarks vn the houſe of Auſtria. 


king's 
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king's requeſt, and commanded him, before his de- 
„to make an authentic acknow t of 
the fault he had committed, which was publiſhed in 
Rome and in France. Henry was fatisfied with this 
apology, and, to convince duke that he 
had forgot every thing, he him that he would 
erve the ſame ſentiments of friendſhip and efteem 
or him as for the deceaſed duke, and gave him the 
firſt proof of them by ſending to congratulate him 
npon his advancement to the throne, as all the other 
princes of Europe had done. 

SPAIN had choſen cardinal Zapata to perform this 
ceremony, and Henry thought proper to make ute 
of a cardinal likewiſe, that he might avoid an afront 
like the former : for it is well known what perſonal 
prerogatives cardinals enjoy at courts of Italian 
princes. I named the abbe de La-Rochetoucault to 
him, who was going to Rome to take poſſeſſion of 
that dignity ; but his majeſty for that very reaſon 
did not approve of him, as he was apprehenſive that 
this abbe, who they were ſenſible was not yet named 
a cardinal, nor would leave France expreſsly for this 
embaſſy, would not be as well received at Florence as 
an ancient cardinal : therefore cardinal Delfin was 
pitched upon by his majeſty, who gave him two 
thouſand crowns for his expences, his eminence not 
being very rich. Conchini had aſpired to this ho- 
nour, and would have obtained it through the queen's 
1ntereſt ; but for the confiderations before mention- 
ed, he would not have acquitted himſelf of this com- 
miſſion at ſo ſmall an expence: Henry, therefore. was 
pleaſed at his diſappointment, as well on account of his 
hatred of the man, as from a principle of frugality. 

PoLicy, and the intereſts of his great deſigns, had 
perhaps more part in the king's complaiiance to the 
duke of Florence, than the coniideration of his alli- 
ance with him. Thoſe two motives were ſufficient 
to prevent him from ill treating, or even neglect 
the moſt inconſiderable pri _ The hundred _ 


_ — — 
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deducted, which he had advanced to Don John de 
Medicis. With this money, Guidi carried to Flo- 
rence a gold chain, valued at fix hundred crowns, 
which I him with in his majeſty's name. 
Henry, likewiſe, ſhewed many other civilities to this 
Italian ; for, whether he remained beyond the Alps, 
or was again ſent to France by his maſter, the king 
t it to gain his friendſhip. 

D REeFvGE continued ſtill among the Swiſs and 
Griſons in the ity of our agent ; but executed 
this employment ſo ill, that I thought myſelf oblig- 
ed to rr 
2 to tranſact. He durſt not 
anſwer me himſelf ; but to Villeroi 14 hos 
neglect, in not ſending the account of the diſtribu- 
tion e money, which was the firſt 
complaint I had againſt him, by alledging that theſe 
accounts ſhould have been ſent to me by the two 
Clerks, through whoſe hands the two former diſtribu- 
tions had „ befides thoſe more particular ones, 
which the treaſurers of the League were to furniſh me 
with ; and that I ſhould certainly receive from them 
thoſe of the next diſtribution. With regard to the 
redemption of debts, which was my ſecond charge 
_ him, he, without coming to particulars, to 

leroi, in his anſwer, that he had diſcharged ſome 
at different times; nor did he give more ſatisfactory 
replies to the other reprimands he received. 

AFTER Villeroi had ſhewn me his letter, I wrote 
to him myſelf, as I believed the place I filled gave 
me a right, and even obliged me to do. I told him, 
that I had not received the four accounts from the 
clerks he mentioned to Villeroi ; but that, if I had 
fuch accounts were not ſufficient; but that, fince the 
ordinances for payment came only from him, it be- 
longed to ham Iikewiſe to draw up accounts, where- 
in 
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in every ſum of money ſhould be ſpecified y. 
and authenticated by him: that he was obli to 
anſwer for the exactneſs of the treaſurers, and to in- 
form me if they had any blanks in their accounts, 
which was what was always done by Caumartin, his 
predeceſſor: and, likewiſe, that he ſhould not fail 
to ſend me, every quarter, the accounts of the receipts 
given by the treaſurers of the „with that of 
the diſtribution he had made, divided into chapters. 
He was continually propoſing new methods for diſ- 
charging of debts, for managing his majeſty's money, 
and for confining his employment ſolely to the fin- 
ances, in conſequence of which he demanded an ex- 
act correſſ with the i It was 


not poſſible for him to find an excuſe for the ſilence 


he ed with me; nor were his excuſes for having 
not paid any debts during his adminittration any bet- 
ter. The thing was not more difficult for him, 
than the perſon whom he had ſucceeded. I defired 
him, therefore, to ſatisfy me as ſoon as poſſible, not 
by ufing many words and juſtifications, that had no 
force, and which, in affairs relating to money, could 
not be received, but by juſt reaſons and good effects; 
otherways I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from re- 
preſenting him to his majeſty as a man unworthy of 
the truſt he had confided to him. 

IT was ſuggeſted to the grand ſignior to have a re- 
fident at Marſeilles for the conveniency of the Gra- 
nadines who paſſed through that city. The 1 
vizier mentioned it, by his order, to our ambaſſador 
at the Porte, and coniulted the aga of Cairo, named 
Aga Ibrahim-Muſtapha, upon this eſtabliſhment, a 
man who, in a very hon {pace of time, had acquir- 
ed great authority, and many dignities at the Porte, 
and mentioned me to him as the only perſon at the 
court of France to whom it would be proper to ad- 
dreſs himſelf. The Aga Muſtapha was directed to 
aſk this favour of the king, in the name of Sultan 


Achmet, by a letter, to which was added one from 
| Salignac 
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Salignac to me, and both were t by a Grana- 
dine, whom the grand vizier choſe G1. employ- 
ment. Salignac gave me information of all that 
had paſſed at the Porte upon this ſubje&; and ad- 
ded, that the grand ſignior would think himſelf high- 
ly obliged to the king for the grant of this favour, 
which could be productive of no inconvenience to 
him; and that he could not diſpoſe of the place to 
any one more fit for it than the bearer, whoſe pro- 
bity and good ſenſe were well known to him, and 
who had formerly paſſed ſome time at Marſeilles. 
ONE of the moſt remarkable and intereſting events 
that happened this year in Europe, was the death of 
the duke of Cleves, who died about the beginning of 
it; the news of which no ſooner reached the ears of 
Henry, than he came to the arſenal, where, havi 
barely enquired for me in the firſt court, he paſſed 
on to the garden, without entering my apartment. 
When he was anſwered, that I was writing in my 
cabinet, he turned to Roquelaure and Zamet, and 
faid to them, ſmiling, ** Did not you imagine, 
that they were going to tell me, that he was ei- 


„ ther hunting, dreffing, or with the ladies? Go, 


«« Zamet,” faid this prince, after having given ſuch 
praiſe to my diligence as does not become me to re- 
peat, ** go, tell him that I am gone up the great 
„ walk, and defire him to follow me immediately 
„to the large balcony, where we are not wont to 
„ he filent; I have much to ſay to him: for I have 
„ heard,” continued his —1 openly, ** that the 
4 duke of Cleves is dead; he has left all the world 
«* his heirs; the emperor and all the princes of 
„Germany claiming the fuccefhon.” Zamet met 
me coming out of my cloſet, having been already told 
that the king had paſſed by. The news of the day, 
and every conſequential incident, afforded matter 
for above an hour's entertainment in the balcony. 
His majeſty thought it a ſubject well worth my pains 
to compo.e, npon what I had to fay on this head, a 

me- 
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memoir, which I ſhall here inſert, with the addition 
of fuch informations as I received a few days after 
from Bongars, who, at that time, had a 
charge to be ſtrifly watchful of our in in Ger- 
many. [I ſhewed it all to Henry; nor do I believe 
the reader will be diſpleaſed to find an event which 
all Europe, attentive to his majeſty's defigns, looked 
upon as a ſignal of a general war, treat with that 
perſpicuity it deſerves, both with reſpect to its juſtice 
and 

Bor it is firſt neceſſary to explain how this little 
ſtate, made at the laſt duke's death out of four or five 


t fiefs, all having the titles of principality, was 
Prmed. A count of Juliers, who hd tho the the 


— 2 21 united this —_ to that of Berg, by 
daughter of a count of that name. 
The « — iy of Ef Grains was afterwards united to it 
in the year 1350, by the marriage of Reynold, or 
Renould, ert duke of Gueldres, with the heireſs of 
William, firſt duke of Julters. About the fame 
time, one Adolphus de La-Mark reſigned the arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne, and the biſhopric of Munſter, 
to ſupport his pretenſions, as heir of Mary his mo- 
ther, counteſs of Cleves, againſt his couſins, D'Er- 
kel and Perweis, who were alſo ſons of Cleves, but 
on the female fide; and fucceeded in his claims, ei- 
ther by purchaſing the right of the ſecond ſon, who 
was nearer of kin by one 12 than him, or — 
aſſiſtance of 1 Charles IV. and the 
of the country 
Tux duchy of Cleves having thus paſſed into the 
houſe of La-Mark, thoſe of Juliers and Berg were 
afterwards re- united to it in the perſon of John duke 
of Cleves, count de La-Mark, who, in 1496, mar- 
ried the daughter of William duke of Juliers and 
Berg. The duchy of Gueldres was at that time diſ- 
membered, becauſe that Arnold D' Egmont, who 
poſſeſſed it in right of his mother, Mary D'Erkel, 
daughter to N D*"Erkel and Jane of 2 
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and Gueldres, had fold it, in 1472, to Charles of 


— ndy, with whoſe daughter it went to the houſe 
aſtris; a diſp 8 conteſted 
by Willans of rs, to whom it was left by will 


by Charles D' — grandſon of Arnold, the 
houſe of Auſtria maintaining itſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
duchy by force of arms. I his cuſtom of feminine 
fiefs, received in all the cantons, ſupports the opi- 
nions of thoſe who believe that the ſeventeen pro- 

vinces of on * Countries, — fell __ 
houſe of Auſtria, by the marriage of Mary ur- 
gundy with Maximilian, are not the only female 


THE emperor would not allow that Cleves, Ju- 
hers, , La-Mark, Ravenſbure, and Raveſtein, 
of which ohn- William died — were female 
fiefs; on the contrary, — 1 ＋ which he pretend 
ed to theſe fiefs, were founded only upon proofs, 
which he was faid to have had, of their being all 
maſculine feifs. This conteſt was not a point ab- 
ſolutely new. The contradiction of the diſpoſitions 
of the different ſovereigns of this little territory, 
which at different times had been received by their 
ſubjects, to the declaration of ſome of the emperors 
upon this head, had long made it a diſputed point, 
the entire decifion of which had been by both par- 
nies referred to the death of the laſt male heir of that 
houſe, which at length happened. To canvaſs this 

int of right more pr ly, it is neceſſary to ſearch 
into the archives of that principality, by which 
means we ſhall be acquainted with the ſtate of the 
* duke's family, and find out with what truth 
— nry ſaid, that the duke of Cleves's ſucceſſion be- 


M almoſt all Fay 
arguments urged in this r, by the inte- 
reſted princes againſt the emperor, were drawn from 
the many teſtamentary and matrimonial papers, as 
well as ſeveral other writings, both lic and pri- 
vate, which received their authority from the ſolemn 
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acceptation of the ſtates of the country, the chief of 
which were theſe : Firſt, an ordinance of Adolphus 
the firſt duke of Cleves, count de La-Mark, &c. re- 
ccived inall his towns, anno 1418, whereby the 
principality was given to the duke's eldeſt fon, and 
ro bs kim only, his brothers being excluded from any 
ſhare in it; and, in default of male iſſue in him, to 
his eldeſt daughter, excluſive of other daughters. 
There was a like edit of William duke of juliers 
and Berg, count de Ravenſburg, John duke of 
Cleves, count de La-Mark, in 1496, on account of 
the union of their territories, by the marriage of 
Mary, only daughter of the firſt of theſe princes, 
with John ſon of the ſecond. There was another 
ordinance of the faid John of Cleves, and Mary of 
Juliers, in 1526, about which time there was a mar- 
between their eldeſt daughter Sibylla to * 
2 count, and ſince elector of Saxony, to 
diſpoſition William himſelf, ſon of John and 
Taary, bees in 1542. In the year 1572, 
duke of Juliers and Cleves , &c. father of 
the laſt duke, a match between his 
eldeſt daughter, Maria Eleonora and Albert Frederic 
of Branden duke of Pruſſia; and he, in the 
articles, reſerved the entire ſucceſſiou to her 
in the form, in caſe of the extinction of the 
male line in his family. Two years after, Ann, fiſ- 
ter of Maria Eleonora, eſpouſed duke Philip Lewis, 
the count Palatine at Newburg, with the re- 
28 of elderſhip in the female line. 
contract was concluded at Deux- and 
ſigned by the count Lewis, afterwards elector pala- 
tine, by William, ve of Heſſe, and duke 
John, count palatine. ſame contract was rati- 
nnn prince Wil- 
liam; at which time, d is complain- 
ing that two hundred thouſand T_= which was 


* He died in 1592» 
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the portion of the younger ſiſters, was too ſlight a 
recompence for renouncing ſuch a fuccefſhon, his 
kinſman, the duke of Cleves, inſiſted upon an aug- 
mentation of one hundred thouſand for each of 
them, on which condition Ann of Juliers made a 
folemn renunciation of it the fame year. Duke 
John count Palatine, de Deux-ponts, about four 
years afterwards married Magdalen, the third daugh- 
ter of William of Juliers, making the fame renun- 
c:ation in favour of the eldeſt of his three ſiſters as 
duke Philip Lewis, his eldeſt brother, had done : 
Lewis, eleQor palatine, William, landgrave of Heſſe, 
Philip Lewis, count Palatine of Newbury, alſo 
agreed thereto. 'T his was the fourth renunciation 
of the duke of Newburg. Laſtly, Sibylla, the fourth 
of theſe princeſſes, married Charles of Auſtria, mar- 
quis of — upon which occaſion it was natu- 
ral to ſe, that the prince their brother would 
not have forgot to inſiſt upon the Auſtrian prince's 
making the {ame renunciation with his other three 
brothers-in-law : nevertheleſs, partly it appeared, 
that becauſe this prince , who had no children, was 
become a valetudinarian; partly, that the portion 
money was not ready ; and, _—_ _ — 
vernment was managed rangely ; 0 
Cleves died, before bis fourth brother-in-law had 
made the fame renunciation as the reſt. Such were 
the rights of the four princes, the duke of Branden- 
burg and Pruffia, the count Palatine of Newburg, 
- qa and the marquis 
Tux the follow ing mg in 
his favour: Inthe 1483, imagining the es 
of Juliers and 2 by the death of duke Wil- 
liam, fallen to the empire, he beſtowed them, by his 
own abſolute will, on Albert duke of Saxony, to re- 


* He died at the age of forty-ſcven. 


of 


that princeſs, and acted in purſuance 
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of Frederic, ratified and extended this donation to 
the perſon of Erneſt, elector of Saxony, brother of 
Albert, in the year 1486. He confirmed it again in 
1495, as at thattime he ſtood in need of the princes 

Saxony: but this conſideration no longer ſubſiſt- 
ing, in the 15083, the emperor left William of 
Juliers at — to diſpoſe of his own eſtate, either 
to Mary, or ſuch other of his daughters as he liked 
beſt. William dying in the year 1511, the elector 
of Saxony intended to take advantage of the empe- 
ror's donation, and deprive the duke of Cleves, who 
had married the heireſs of it, of Juliers : but when 
he endeavoured to fix Maximilian on his fide, that 
emperor, who feared nothing ſo much as the duke of 
Cleves, throwing himſelf into the arms of France, 
refuſed to interfere, and adviſed the elector to pa- 
nience, giving him only general promiſes that he 
ſhould loſe ing thereby. Moreover, when John 
Frederic, elector of Saxony, married Sibylla, daugh- 
ter of John duke of Cleves and Juliers, in the year 
1526, Charles V. expreſsly the ri 52 


when in 1546, he made peace with duke William of 
Juliers, whom he had vanquiſhed, on condition, 
that the duke ſhould Mary of Auftria, daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand, king of the Romans and Hungary, 
he allowed in the marriage contract of this princeſs, 
who was his niece, that her daughter ſhould fucceed 
to the duchies of Juliers, &c. in caſe ſhe ſhould 
have no ſons ; which was alſo admitted after him by 


Maximilian LI. in 1566. It is true that the reign- 


ing emperor, though ſtrongly ſolicited, in 1602, by 
the of Newburg, to confirm that conftitu- 
tion of his predeceffors, conftantly refuſed it ; and 
the only reaſon he gave for ſuch refuſal was, that 


he could not. pretend to prejudice any perſon's 

t. 
AFTER this, the reader will eaſily diſcern a very 
diſtinguiſhing difference between the juſtice of the 
pre- 
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pretenſions of the two parties, much to the advan- 
tage of the lawful heir, but very unfavourable to the 
Auſtrians ; the former grounded their claim on yo 
ries of regulations unanimouſly and uniforml 
ceived ; the latter only producing re 
power, which do little Lens to the Aulic council, 
and moreover, by their variation and contradiQion, 
fo unitable as ſcarcely to found any right. 
Howeves, the duke of Cleves was no ſooner 
dead, than each party to think ſeriouſly of 
maintaining its rights. The emperor Rodolphns 
gave the inv lon of Juliers and Cleves to the 
archduke Leopold of Auſtria, a ſtep he would not 
have taken, had it not been to be beforehand with 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. This ſtep was made in 
the name of Leopold, who declared by deputy to the 
king, that his intention in entering upon Cleves, 
was neither to do any thing that could be in the leaſt 
prejudicial to his majeſty's intereſt, nor yet to treat 
the princes, his competiers, with ri ; that he 
_ be he > gp provided they haved to his 


— oo ate woe Bib acts. | 


a not to enter into a diſcuſſion 
— —— ͤ— 
15 — anſwer deputy 

ENRY'S to this was in - 
ral terms. He was that all is Ae be 
had heard nothing of the other princes, who ought 
to have been the firſt to addreſs him; nor was he leſs 
„ that 


; wy de ent or 
: and if it was true that his majeſty, in 
reproaching them for their filence, tnok the 
p, they followed it ſo well, that, having in 

oiffiſe, Bongars, . 
to their council, they an ambaſſador to en- 
treat his majeſty, in name, to fupport them 
againſt 
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againſt the archduke, or rather againſt the emperor, 
which ambaſſador had good reaſon to be fatisfied 
with the ſucceſs of his commiſſion. But, before we 


ve a detail of enſuing facts. let us make ſome re- | 
fections 8 intereſt of France at 
1 ** cantons or ſmall provinces, Cleves, 
Juliers, Berg, La-Mark, Ravenſburg, and Raveſtein, 
were ſo far 1 indifferent to France, that 
ſhe was rather 


them fall 8 The war, raiſed = their 
poſſeſſion, may me general throughout Europe, 
conſequently reach us againſt our will. This would 
certainly be the caſe, were the United-Provinces, 
whom they particularly and neceſſarily influence. on- 
Lars their connexion being ſo evident, 
giving theſe difputed provinces to our friends, 

is, as it were, taking all Flanders from our ene- 
. as, on the contrary, leaving them open to 
che invaſion of the houſe of Auſtria, were to expoſe 
the whole United-Provinces to deſtruction: for I 
know not how otherways to call the neceſſity to 
which they would be reduced, had they none but 
enemies for their neighbours, whoſe favour they 
muſt court by. ted facritices, which muſt ter- 
minate abfolutely in their ruin. The truth of this 
was never more fully proved than from the difad- 
vantages under which the States laboured, when the 
duke of Cleves, even but privately, ſupported the 
Spaniards. Is it prudent to ſuffer fo uſeful and fo 
expenſive a work to be deſtroyed, when about to be 
completed ? and let me add with _— a work 
which, in ſpite of all our efforts, has, by the laſt 
between Spain and the States, been not a wy 
ſhocked. P 
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Ir from this point of view we paſs to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty's vaſt defigns upon all Europe, what 
better means is there of engaging in them thoſe 
powers, who could not be otherwiſe reconciled to 
them? This is the ſureſt way of attaching to us all 
the princes of the empire, of reſtoring the liberty 
and dignity of the Germanic body, giving a mortal 
blow to the imperial authority, and —y the 
whole houſe of Auſtria with conſternation : this 
advantage, which France, for her own private in- 
tereſt, ought at any rate to have purchaſed, ſhe ſhall 
enjoy, as the effect of diſintereſted generofity to- 
. perſecuted princes, without either jealouſy or 


envy. 

To this it may be objected, that theſe princes have 
hitherto ſhewn themſelves very averſe to entertaining 
theſe notions of us, if we may judge from their evi- 
dent unwillingneſs to be obliged to us, even when 
forced to allow that, without our aſſiſtance, they can 
do nothing : but after all, this is no more than what 
unavoidably happens in the beginning of a difficult 
complicated affair, wherein many perſons are con- 
cerned; for, in fuch ſchemes, their conſideration 
is to weigh their intereſt with their powers. Even 
when we know what is to be done, we are not agreed 
with reſpect to the manner of doing it; eſpecially 
in confederacies, where opinions multiply in pro- 
portion to the number of parties concerned: be- 
ſides, I inſiſt, that this irreſolution of the German 
princes, from whatever motives it proceeds, ought 
not to prevent his majeſty from taking part with 
them. I lay it down as a maxim, that in 4 impor- 


tant affairs, which tend to the general good, it is to 
the cauſe only, and not to the perſons we muſt be 
attached; for the former preſents but one ſingle 
view, and that always the fame ; whereas the latter 
is ſo ſubject to change, and preſents ſuch a variety 
of hateful objects, that, cloſely to conſider them, 
would give us a difinclination to the moſt uſeful and 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary enterpriſes. Politically ſpeaking, we ought 
— be content with having removed ner 
without being deterred from r 5 an 
difficulties that may remain, and time of i will 
remove: but with this reſtriction, that I ſpeak of 
deſigns whereof the contrivers necd not be aſhamed ; 
ſuch as was ours in ſupporting the heir to the duke 
of Cleves, and ſettling the ballance of Europe. We 
have then only to begin ; each moment will furniſh 
us with freſh reſources : the princes now fo back- 
ward and irreſolute, will acquire courage from time 
and the fluſh of ſucceſs ; and the ardour of war will 
inſpire them with thoſe ſentiments of our generoſity, 
which they are to be condemned for not having at 
firit entertained. 

Bes Hop a motive in favour of thoſe who, though 
they approve of our generoſity, yet are reduced per- 
haps to with that it may not be merely gratuitous on 
our fide. Whatever ſucceſs our arms may have in 
conjunction with thoſe princes who form pretenfions 
on the ſucceſſion of Cleves, yet ſtill theſe princes 
have certain fears that, one day or other, they thall 
be diveſted of all their poſſeſſions by the emperor, 
whenever the ſituation of things comes to change. 
Is it a raſh concluſion to imagine, that this fear, 
joined to the reflection they made, on the difficul 
of preſerving provinces divided amongſt them into fo 
many fragments, fo little conducive to their reſpec- 
tive utility, ſo defirably tempting to their enemies, 
eſpecially to a king of France of an enterpriſing na- 
ture, ſhould not induce them, one day or other, to 
enter into an accommodation with his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, whether they received the value of theſe 
territories in ready money, or in ſome equivalent in 
tracts of land, for example, in the heart of France, 
as in Berry, Bourbon, Marche, and Auvergne ? 
Now, fu this to happen, what advantages 


muſt accrue to France in this double connection of 


intereſt and dependency, which will unite part of 
| Germany 
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Germany with her for ever? And what cannot be 
denied, is, that the preſent ſuccours, which his ma- 
jeſty ſhall grant 2 rinces, will be a pledge to 
them to demand them for the future, in order to 
preſerve themſelves in their new acquiſitions, a re- 
queſt which the 1 pay on demand. Many 
people may think, that what I have been faying, is 
purely chimerical ; and perhaps I may ſurpriſe ſeve · 
ral, by informing them, that the thing, far from 
being abſolutely impoſſible, as it has been imagined, 
had been long in agitation by third perſons; and that 
on the day it produced itfelt, by the concurrence of 
cauſes fo favourable, was on the point of being pro- 
to the princes concerned, and might very pro- 

bly have been by them. 
Bur to leave public and private conſidera- 
—_— —— The 
L rance ready engaged himſelf to un- 
— the fupport of thoſe princes; had neglected 
nothing to attach them to him; had offered them his 
aſſiſtance at all times; had declared in terms ſuffici- 
ently high, that he would allow no one to uſe them 
ill; and had alſo ordered his troops to advance to the 
frontiers; ſo that it was a point of honour and juſ- 
tice, of long continuance, and it was inconſiſtent with 
his character to recede. Our kings have been rare- 
ly inſenſible to this impulſe of generoſity, which in- 
uces them to ſupport unfortunate princes. This 
was not preciſely the preſent caſe. The perſons in 
queſtion had rendered real ſervices to his majeſty, 
and ſhewn on all occafions, that nothing but want 
of power hindered them from performing greater. 
It became Henry, therefore, as a friend, and as one 
obliged, to recollect all that they had done for him 
in his days of diſtreſs. When Francis I. aided Philip, 
landgrave of Heſſe, uncle to the preſent, to reſtore 
duke Ulric to the poſſeſſion of the — of Wirten; 


burg; when Henry II. joined Maurice, elector of 


Saxony, to deliver the German princes oppreſſed by 
Charles 


9 . 


r 


per ſubjects, a peace by which, 
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Charles V. their perſonal honour only, and that of 
their crown, induced them to take theſe ſteps under 
very conſiderable inconveniene es. | hey had fewer 
inducements than Henry the Great, the motive of 
affection and gratitude only, more powerful indeed 
than any others. 

Av here I may poſitively contradict thoſe who 
complain of — majeſty, out of pure gal- 
lantry, in a war with Spain, capable of inflaming all 
Cir:tendom, merely on account of ſome foreign 
interett, which might be adjudged without drawing 
the word. Theſe are equally ignorant of the na- 
ture of the thing, and the conſequences of the 
undertaking. They will at length allow, that, 
in the preſent con jun ure, the enterpriſe, which has 
for its object the aſſurance of the ſucceſſion of Cleves 
to the true heirs, is an affair of fo prompt execution, 
that the public will hardly know of it, but by the 


effects : that Spain, by making with her pro- 
— Ech is their 2 
ſituation, they are bettered in no reſpect, hath afford 
ed us a proof of ſuch a political weakneſs, and ex- 
hauſted condition, that ſhe muſt fubmit to the laws 
of an impoſed neutrality : that the emperor is no 
longer in a condition to diſpute with us, he being 
QIcfrauded of his ſuccours from one part of Ger- 
many; and we, on the other hand, having more 
means to act than we had for a conſiderable time. 
In ſhort, it is a ſcheme which ought to coſt France 
little more than to fay ſhe will execute it. The 
event hath juſtified all this beyond contradiction. 
THars therefore is properly an affair of no con- 
ſequence, if we confider it as reſpecting only the 
bufneſs of Cleves; and they who talk in another 
manner, do it certainly only for this reaſon, that, 
{peaking according to the rules of politics, it is only 
an introduction to another more illuſtrious and ex- 
tenſive, which Europe has obſerved to be formed 
be his majeſty, for the depreſſion of the houſe of 
Vor. V. M Au- 
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Auftria. I am fo fincere, as readily to allow that 
buſineſs muſt be done at once, fach was the 


advice I gave to my maſter, who was of the fame 
opinion with myſelf. Of this I can only convince 
thoſe, who like me, will examine the affair with- 
out paſſion or prejudice ; and of thoſe men I hold 
certain, becauſe their opinion will be the re- 

every reflection that can be made upon the 
different ſchemes by which this may be car- 


in thoſe conſiderations. 
inion, and the leaſt plauſible, is to 
the ies concerned, t out 


their quarrel, or at aſſiſt our friends only with 
our councils. As policy will always direct us not 
to ſtand unarmed to look thoſe that are at 
war, it would be to keep a body of 
upon the frontier, if for no other purpoſe than to 
advantage of change which any moment might 
B ing this fide, therefore, we make 
but that we are ob- 


* 
no alteration in 


to continue 


thing of the ſecond ſcheme, 
firſt view ſufficiently _ 
princes againſt the houſe 
„but by ſecret means, as we 
n the war of Flanders. The 
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lies on each part, act as it they had agreed amonegft 
themſelves to ſupport the cauſe only ſo far as may 
be neceſſary to gain the point openly debated, and 
without pretending to infringe what they had 
miſed for themſelves in the treaty of Vervins. It 
this is not a mere ſuppoſition, it appears at leaſt to 
be a ſcheme of meaſures that would be long, ex- 
penſive, and perplexing, which muſt begin by a 
diſcuſhon of the proportion of troops, which each 
of the allies muſt furniſh ; and then an enquiry af- 
ter funds that may ſupport theſe troops for two years 
at leaft, of which the firſt vear, and the three firſt 
months of the next, will be ſpent in going and 
coming, and ſettling operations. The winter is 
rough in that country where the war is to be car- 
ried on; and, that the army may not be ruined, 
the cold muſt be at an end before any action com- 
mences. In an enterprize where the king will not 
be at the head as chief of the army, it will be ſut- 
ficient for him to put the troops deſigned againft 
Cleves under a prince, or a marſhal of France : but 
he muit, nevertheleſs, make the proper preparati- 
ons, and advance the neceſſary money, of which 
the greater ſums will be required, as he will have 
the appearance, however he may endeavour to avoid 
it, ſupporting all this burden alone, or nearly 
alone. He will be likewiſe obliged to keep three 
thouſand men in Dauphine, and the fame number 
in Provence, in Languedoc, and in Guienne. I 
can then fee nothing better to be done, than to 
chuſe a certain number of places ſo fituated as to be 
able to defend one another, and to ſerve as a chain 
to join the country of Cleves with France and the 
United-Provinces; and to fortify theſe cities, which 
will again be a conſiderable expence. 

Tuus all theſe reflections bring us back to the 
firſt expedient, as the moſt efficacious, to k 
meaſures no longer with Spain; to treat the houſe 


of Auſtria as the general enemy of Europe; to 
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raiſe its rivals and adverſaries on every fide ; to pour 
ſtrong armies upon it; to claim back the coun 
of Cleves ; and, Gee, by ke have made the _— b 
to do ourſelves juſtice, by ſe ing upon it, and upon 
all the places which (hall be judged ſufficient jo 
the common cauſe, upon the fide of Luxemburg, 
Limburg, Aix, &c. at the ſame inſtant to extend 
our torces, and cover the fronticrs of the Alps and 
Pyrenees : in a word, to ſet up the ſtandard, and 
ſhow to all the world that the day 1s at laſt come, 
for which the king of France has been preparing, 
fo many years, and with ſo much care; that this 
prince will ſhow hinv{elf now proceeding under the 
direction of honour, armed to revenge one part of 
the world, for the attacks of an unjuſt and haughty 
wer ; and who then will refuſe to follow him ? 

e are aſſured by our correſpondents of almoſt all 
Italy and Germany ; we take along with us the 
United-Prov:nces, ſhewing them their enemy by 
our power removed from their frontiers ; we ſhall 
untie the hands and the tongues ot thoſe powers 
who are now reſtraincd by fear; and, if our endea- 
vours are not equally fupported on all fides, the 
general retentment, which we may now make utc 
of, will ſeeure us from being thwarted by more than 
z very {mall number. 

IT muit be expected that the houſe of Auſtria will 
put heaven and earth into commotion to pat afide, or 
to ſuſtain a blow that threatens her ruin; but when 
an exact view is taken of all the ſupport which ſhe 
can be ſuppoſed to have, either from herſelfor her allics, 
if it be generally confeſſed that Europe is in a ſtate of 
agitation from which it cannot be ſet free, but by 
long and cruel wars, which will reſtore its liberty, 
and perhaps take it away tor ever; can the chuſe a 
better time for the determination of her fate than 
this, when the hazard is leaſt, and the ſucceſs moſt 
likely? This is what I have now to fay, without 


| anticipating the particulars which I have promiſcd 
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to give of the great deſigns of Henry IV. and the 
manner in which they were to be put in execution. 
IT was the partiſans of Spain, the fu of 
the Old League, the enemies of the proteſtants, and 
the diſaffected French, jealous of the king's glory, 
and the kingdom's proſperity, who uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſſnade his majeſty from - 
ing in thoſe great defigns, which he had formed; 


openſity to pleaſure, and ſought to raiſe a conflict 
in his mind, — his deſire of fame, and thoſe 


ughed at his vain projects. 
ments when Henry, tho” 
this ſort of artifice, 
by it; and I myſelf contributed to difcou- 
rage him without knowing it, by repreſenting to 
him, that a prince, who had expanded his heart to 
entertain ſo noble, ought to begin the exe- 
cution of them, by ſhutting out all fondneſs for 
trifling amuſements and expences, which had only 
mere conveniency in view: that, on a like occaſion, 
Ferdinand and Ifabella of Caſtile, and —_— of 
our own kings, had leſſened the expences of their 
houthold; x likewiſe thoſe of the queen. In a 
word, I told him, that he ought no more to think 
of ure, but in vanquiſhing his enemies; or, at 
leaſt, till victory was his own. 

IT happened very fortunately to ad 
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mind of Henry, 8 of their 
own accord, and in oppoſition to the emperor, held 
an aſſembly at Hall, in Suabia, to deliberate upon 
the means of reſtoring the circles to their former 
liberty. They met there on the day — to 
the number of eighteen or twenty *. Vene- 
tians, the prince of Orange, the States of Holland, 
and the duke of Savoy, who had at laſt taken a re- 
folution to engage in the common cauſe, ſent de- 
puties thither to repreſent them ; the manifcſtoes, 
which were carefully circulated, joined to the pub- 
lic diſcourſe ; and what was privately intimated 
Boiſhſe +, and other of his * had 
an effect, that it was deliberated to 
the progreſs of the houſe of Auſtria; and it 
was reſolved, that ambaſſadors ſhould be fent to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, in the name of the aſſembled 
powers, to offer him all their forces, and to demand 


Haxkxx had juſt given them their firſt audience, 
when he came tothe arena to tel me all they had 
ſaid and offered, Cr Tz 
. anſwer he ſhould give to their de- 
fired me to confider the matter — while be 
went to dine at Zamet's; adding, that he would 
return, and paſs part of the afternoon with me in 


dy — r 
W met there accordingly, and „taking 
my hand, ordered every one to retire, went to 
the terrace, which was the place where we uſually 
held our moſt ſerious converſations. ** Well, faid his 
«« majeſty, what do you think of our affairs; for 
«*« fome are of one opinion, and ſome of another? 


See the names of theſe princes, M. 2 
manner and reſolutions of this aſſembly, in Vol. 9765, MSS. R— 
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This appearing to me a favourable opportunity to 
contirm him in his reſolution, I ſhewed him plainly, 
that thoſe who oppoſed it were doubtleſs excited to 
do fo by ſecret motives, which I ſeemed to be 1g- 


norant of: fince, if we examined things in three 


9 points of view, namely, with regard to 
is own perſon, the ſtate of affairs within his king- 
dom, and of thoſe without, there were no difficul- 
ties to be comprehended; for, without fiattery, he 
was, in the opinion of the French nation. ſuperior 
to the greateſt warriors and ſtateſmen of his age; 
and that ſuch a ſchool could not fail of producing 
men excellent in both capacities, as it had already 
done, which would aſſiſt him in bearing the weight 
of a new burden he was preparing for himſelf and 
them. With regard to the affairs at home, there 
were neither princes, grandees, nor cities in his 
kingdom, which were in a condition, who were 
diſpoled, or had the means of retarding his enter- 
prize, much leſs preſume to attack him, when they 
aw him at the head of all the forces of Europe: 
and, beſides this, he was going to open a theatre 
where thoſe braggarts would find occaſions of ſig- 
nalizing themſelves rauch more glorioutly than in 
dark plots, where nothing was to be gained but in- 
famy : and, laſtly, as to the affairs without the king- 
dom, the difficulty of uniting fo many powers, in 
the fame deſign, which had hitherto been conſidered 
as the only one to be feared, would .be happily re- 
moved in a very ſhort time. 
Arp now, Sire, faid I, all that remains to be 
* conſidered, is, whether you have the means of 
continuing the war as long as it is neceſſary upon 
the ſame foot as you are going to begin it: for 1 
« ſee pla nly, that France is the hinge upon which 
all muſt turn: therefore, purſued I, I think it fit 
to telt your majeſty, that with regard to the chief 
point, which is money, provided your war con- 
tinues only three years, and that you have not 
cc OC- 
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* occaſion for more than forty thouſand men, I 
will ſupply you with money ſufficient for them, 
without laying any new tax upon your people, 
* and as for other things, fuch as proviſions, am- 
munition, and artillery, I will ihew you fuch a 
* quantity of them, that you ſhall acknowledge 
„there is enough; and then, I believe, we ſhall 
„% make war in ſuch a manner, that of the three 
«*« ſtandards, white, black, and red “, we ſhall not 
need to diſplay any but the firſt, and that once 
4 for all: the rar of tho'2 who £rft refit, weill be 
a leſſon for all the reſt.“ But not to inter- 
„ rupt you,” ſaid his majeſty to me, pray how 
„much money have I * for I never vet knew ex- 
*« actly.” How much do you think you have, 
© Sire?” replied IJ. Have I twelve millions?“ 
laid he. A little more, faid I. How ! four- 
teen?“ reſumed he, going on, ſtill auzmenting 
it two millions more cach time. becauſe wy con- 
lan: anſwer was a little more, till he came to thirty 


millions. Oh! 1 aſk no more,” cried he, em- 


bracing me in a tranſport of joy. I have drawn 
up a paper, ſaid I, by which your majeſty will 


find that you may depend upon a new fund of 


„ forty milliom extraordinary, without eacroach- 
& ing upon the uſual expences of your houſhali and 
* tho ſlate, upon a ſuppoũtion, however, that my 
„ ceconomy is not traverſed.” ** Arid where is this 
paper? faid Henry precipitately. © I vill give 
it you, Sire, I rephed, whenever you pleale, 
« written with my own hand.” 

F AFTERWARDS ſhewed his majeſty a way how 
to be aſſiſted, both in men and money, by his allies, 
provided that he would continue fixed in this part 
of his deſigns, in purſuance of which, as we had 


By this expreſſion, the author means, that no prince er ſtate 
would :1efuſe to join theis fo ces to thoſe of the cunſederates, after 
their intention was once made, and after they had puniſhed tlie $i 
who ſhould e zdeavour to oppoſe them. 
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_ he would enrich them all with the conqueſts 
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gained from the houſe of Auſtria, without re- 
ferving any thing for himſelf. © How ! faid Henry, 
«© would you have me expend fixty millions in con- 
_ ing territories for others, and keep nothi 
1 for myſelf? And pray what is to become of Spain * 
you fay nothing of her.“ Spain, Sire, I re- 
* plied. is to remain as ſhe is: we muſt not take 
any thing from her king: ſhe muſt ſerve to keep 
© all thoſe whom your liberalities have enriched un- 
% der the ſhadow of your protection, a king of 
«© Spain being always enough to 

* them ſeparately ; when no longer ſuppo a. 
„you, they will never fail in the gratitude and reſ- 
os they owe you. I likewife, without having 
recourſe to that general maxim, that too great ex- 
tent of territory rather weakens than ſtrengthens a 
government, eaſily brought Henry to acknowledge, 
that many inconveniencies would attend his appro- 
priating the conquered countries to himſelf ; that 
it would be a ſubject for eternal hatred and jealouſy; 
and, all things conſidered, the greateſt and moſt pA 

Hd advantage he could acquire by his conqueſts, if 
he diſtributed them with equity, was, a right of he- 
ing regarded as the ſole benefactor and arbitrator of 

urope. 

— I moſt earneſtly recommended to him, 
was, to gvard againſt every poſſible reverſe of for- 
tune; as, for example, if he ſhould be abandoned 
or betrayed by his allies, to have it always in his 
power to bring back his armies into his own king- 
dom, not only without danger, but honour, to fa- 
cilitate which, nothing was more neceſſary than to 
build torts at proper diftances on the road of Cleves. 
Tothis piece of advice, I added another, which was 
to provide great plenty of proviſions in the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe provinces; for, beſides that it 
— 2 carry them through a country ſo 

croſſed by rivers as that was, the whole 
| canton 


encloſed 
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whom 4-1 I had an 
great enterpriſes in and would agree wi 
them for every thing we had occafion for at a reaſon- 
able price. 

THe king, at parting, collecting in one view all 
that I had faid to him, 1.4 going 
to conſider of the reſolution it was proper for him 
to take, and deſired that I would not neglect to ex- 
amine every thing with the deepeſt attention; that 
he would come very often and confer with me; and 
that I might begin to make all thoſe preparations I 
had mentioned, which I concluded that I had 
obtained part, at of what I defired. 

I s8ENT for the merchants of Liege, Aix, Triers, 
and Cologne, with whom I made the followng 
agreement : That they ſhould furniſh me, in the 
ſpace of three months, with all forts of ammunition, 
proviſions, forage, and warlike ſtores, and ſend them 
to that part of the frontier near Cleves, which I 
ſhould appoint. I had drawn up an exact liſt of 
every thing which was neceſſary for an army of 
twenty five thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, 
at the fame price they bore in the preſent fair the 
month of October: that I, on my fide, ſhould ad- 
vance them the ſum of fix hundred thouſand crowns, 
which ſhould remain in their hands a year at leaſt, 

ing them at Paris a million for ſecurity of this 

m, which was to indemnity them for the expences 
of purchaſe, ſelling at 14 — and other accidents. 
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Tux king was fo well pleaſed with my proceed 
ings, that he ordered me to put the finiſhing hand 
to them, and, in the overfiowings of his joy, re- 
counted all to Sillery, Villeroi, and Jcannin, and 
aflerwards tothe count of Soiffons, cardinal Joyeute®, 
the duke of Epernon, and ſeveral others, ſome of 
whom applied themfelves with ſuch malice and dex- 
terity to make him believe that I had drawn him into 
my inares, by ſending thoſe magazines out of the 
kingdom, vhich 1 had long wiſhed for an u- 
nity of doing, to appropriate them to myſelt, that 
this prince, tho' already prejudiced againſt every 
thing that came from them, at lengih fwallowed 
the poiſon ; and when he faw me, ſome days atter- 
wards, aſked me if the contract for proviſions was 
fizned. I replied it was not; becaute I thought it 
a thing of too much conſequence to be done with - 
out a previous application to the council. which had 
not met ſince. Henry, who in this procedure ought 
to have found nothing but exact nets, thought it had 
an appearance of falinood and artful precaution, 
which confumed his fufpicions. 5: therefore bid 
me not conclude the bargain till I e order from 
him. Sire, replied I, il ignorant of his mean- 
ing, the merchants will not flay.“ If they 
will not ftay,” reſumed he, with the ſame dry- 
neſs and reſerve, they may go tack again.“ This 
opened my eyes, and anger being now rouzed in 
my breaſt as well as his, I begin to perceive, 
Sire, faid I, that you have ſomething in your 
thoughts which I am not to know : 1 ſhall fend 
„the merchants back, fince you will have it ſo; 
« but you will be pleaſed to remember this affan 
another time.” Saying this we feparated with 
great coldneſs on both ſides. 

No more mention was made of the proviſions till 
a long time after, when the king coming to the 


arfenal to confer with me upon other affairs, before 
ſome 


Francis de Joyeuſe, 


„ 
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ſome of his courtiers, as uſual, took me aſide, and 
faid, ** I have been informed that the States of Hol- 
land will fend ambaſſadors to me in a few days, 
* to ſettle all that we are to do: in the mean time, 
let us make the neceſſary preparations, that no- 
thing may be wanting on our part.” his was 
all he "Rid — Ibe deputies arrived ſoon after 
with letters from the prince of Orange and the 
council of the States, for his majeſty and for me. 
Henry opened them all, and finding that they aſ- 
ſured him they would anſwer for the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſe, provided he would take the precaution 
to have all the neceſſary proviſions upon the ſport, 
giving him the ſame advice on this occaſion as I 
myſelf had done, he began to be diſabuſed, and 
— my letters again, gave them to to I. Oſerai to 

carry to me. l found out this artifice immediately, 
and thought 1t allowabie to rcturn it wich another 
for as good a purpoſe. I ſealed my letters, after 1 
had read them as he had done, and azreed with 
J. Oſerai that he ſhould bring them to me, as if for 
the firſt time, when the king, who was to come in 
the afternoon to the arſenal, was with me. 

Henry came accordingly, and began the conver- 
tation, by aſking me if I had received letters from 
Meſſieurs the States: For l am informed, faid he, 
that there are ſome for you. l have not 
" ** them, Swe,” replied IJ. You will have them 

* ſoon, reſumed the king; for I have given orders 
*« have them brought to you, and mine alſo: but, 
* in the mean time, let us talk about the proviſions; 


for we ſhall go at a time when there is none to be 


6- got.” I foreſaw this long ago, Sire, ſaid I, 

and I would have given proper orders for every 
thing that was neceſſary: you yourſelt not only 
*« approved of my diſpatch, but even commanded 
it. However you have, by the malice of my 
enemies, been perſuaded to alter your reſolution, 
the inconyeniency of which will, I am _— 
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« fall upon ; for that which might have 
«© been — and. at a moderate price, at that 
„% time, which was the ſeaſon of harveſt, will be 
very dearly and with difficulty purchaſed now; 
and, what is ftill worſe, I — ny nr 
e one will be bold enough to undertake to furni 
« with provifions an army of more than an hundred 
« and thouſand men, and thirty thouſand 
% horſes.” © Who will undertake it? replied 
Henry; why you, unleſs you have an inclination 
<*< to offend =, Me rather die > 
Sire, ſai ou ht not to 
8 — Sane upon me 4. do what 1s now become E — 
«+ impoſſible, aner you would not me to do 
it at a proper time.” Let us ſpeak no more of 
«- what is paſt, reſumed the king; think only of 
the future. You muſt undertake this affair your- 
«< ſelf, and to your other poſts and employments, 
add that of intendant of provifions. I de- 
<< fire, as a friend, that you will accept of this office; 
for, I know, if you act as you have always done, 
ou will acquit yourſelf well init.” 
"as ESENTED to his majeſty very ſeriouſly, that 
I had already ſufficient buſineſs upon my hands in 
the care of the artillery, which alone, and in the 
preſent conjuncture eſpecially, might employ four 
perſons ; befides which, I had all the or ex- 
of the ſtate to | provide, thoſe of his majeſty's 
the queen's and their children; as hke- 
wiſe of the fortifications, buildings, and other public 
works ; and, laſtly, for all his troops, either at home 
or abroad. How ! interrupted Henry, do you 
” * really refuſe then to grant a — 2 [ make 
you as one friend would —— If you con- 
« tinue thus obſtinate, I ſhall believe that you no 
* love me; and that you really nouriſh thoſe 
« defigns, which, for a long time, endeavours have 
«© been uſed to perſuade me you do.“ What, 
a — I haſtily (taking advantage of the 
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words which had eſcaped him) am I then indeed 
** fo unhappy, that, when I facrifice my life for your 
you ſhould 
ions, to 
«+ ſuſpicious of my fidelity. This I confeſs wounds 
** mecruelly, deprives — — 2. 
and will at length put an end to my hfe.”” *< Well, 
reſumed Henry, who had reſolved to expoſe me to all 
kinds of — & fince you think in this manner, 
„I ſhall eafily finda remedy for all theſe difficulties : 
« we muſt break off our journey, paſs the time as 
„ well as we can, and live in peace with all the 
& world; agree with all parties, and give them mo- 
«© ney to make them eaſy: for we have amaſſed a 
great quantity, and we will uſe it for that pur- 
% poſe.” lt is well reſolved on, Sire, replied I; 
«© and, for myſelf, I declare, that I am fatisfied, 
„ fince it will free me from many vexations, watch- 
« ings, labours, reproaches, and dangers.” 

Henry interrupted me here with an emotion of 
rage he was not able to reſtrain, and reproached me 
with being a diſſembler. I know, faid he, that 
„ what you have ſaid, is far from being your real 
& thoughts or defires : it is you who would be moſt 
«© grieved if we do net make war, which you have 
« folong and fo earneſtly preſſed me to do.” © It 
« 1s true, Sire, replied I, that I think fortune pre- 
<< ſents you with a favourable opportunity to acquire 
„ honour and fame, if vou are diſpoſed to improve 
it; bur, if not, it is fit that your ſervants ſhould 
<< pretend not to fee it. I added, that his great 
deſigns not only turned upon his own perſon, bat 
* alfo depended fo entirely upon himſelf. that, as he 
* alone would ſecure the ſucceis, fo likewiſe, by 
* one fingle geſture, or word imprudently 
de might ruin them for ever. At length, having 
endeavoured to hit upon a medium which might 
„ compoſe the difference between us, If your ma- 
jeſty, faid I, will be pleaſed to commit the . 
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* intendance of the proviſions to Meſſieurs Jeannin 


and Caumartin, I promiſed to aſſiſt them with my 


« advice, my labour, and my credit; and allo with, 


men and money, with a lolicitude as great as if 
m nie depended u it: but, if I undertake. 
y — 
«© the oſſice alone, you will never be perſuaded to 
believe. that the difficulties which may ariſe have. 
any other cauſe than my negligence or want of 
attachment to you.“ Well! replied Henry, 
I thall ſee what is to be done. However, it thoſe 
& perſons will not engage in the affair without you, 
vou mult prepare to labour in conjunction with 
them, unleſs you reſolve to fee me break off my 
Journey. L' Oterai entering that moment with 
te letters, he received a ſevere reprimand from the 
king, for neglecting to bring them to me before. 
FaoM this time his majeity was continually em- 
ployed in making preparations for his great enter 
priſe. The councils which were held from thencu- 
forwards were kept very ſecret, and moſt frequently 
met at the arſenal. The king always admitted 
M. de Vendome to theſe councils ; and. laboured to 
mitra& him, as well in all affairs of flate, as ot war. 
He perceived, that there was a little coldneſs be- 
tween the prince and myſelt; and, being reſolved 
to reconcile us, took the toilowing method to effect 
it: | have been informed, faid he o me one day, 
that my ſon de Vendome, and yours, are at vari- 
«© ance with each other. Lam deſirous of recon- 
« ciling them: ſend for your ſon to-:norrow morn- 
ing at eight o'clock into your cloſet; I will bring 
my fon thither at that hour, and talk to them 
„ both.” Accordingly, when we were met, Henry 
took the young men, each by the hand, and faid to 
them. You ſee how greatly I love M. de Sully, 
and with what freedom I hve with him. I 
«© have you two on the fame terms with each other, 
and follow our advice, we that are old and expe- 
«« rienced, to the end, that your youth may fapport 
++ itſelf with the prop of our age. W 
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«« fon, honour and reſpect the duke of Sully as my- 
„ ſelf; and often viſit him, that you may learn 
e from him the art of war, and method to be uſed 
in buſineſs of ſtate: through his affection for me, 
© he will communicate his knowledge to you as 
freely as to his own fon, whom l defire you would 
love as your brother: and I command you both 
to bury in oblivion whatever may have occaſion- 
ed any abatement of your former friendſhip.” 

I saw with pleafure ſome new obſtacle removed 
very day. The alliance, which had been propoſed 
to the Juke of Savoy +, and which had been already 
mentioned, was eagerly accepted. The king of 
Sweden offered himſelf as an ally to France; and, 
to connect the intereſts of both crowns more ſe- 
curely, gave the king to underſtand, that it would 
be in France where he would feek for a wife for 
the prince his ſon, who, young as he was, courage- 
oufly ſeconded all his brave refolutions. The kings 
of England and Denmark were already above half 
ined. The proteſtants of Hungary, Bohemia, 
oravia, Silefha, : and the Upper Auſtria, ſtimulated 
by our agents, and yet more derermined by the cru- 
clues which the emperor's miniſters, excited by the 
jeſuits, practiſed upon them, had lately aſſured us, 
that, as ſoon: as the war ſhould be declared, they 
would make a powerful diverfion in thoſe borders 
of Germany. We found by letters from Bongars, 
and the landgrave of Hefſe, that the elector of 
Saxony would not be prevailed upon to take part 

+ See the treaty concluded this year between France and Savoy, 
in Nevers's Memoirs, Vol. II., p. $32, and the definitive treit 
tgned at Bruſol, the 25th of April, in the year following; by which 
the king of France engages, amongſt other things, to put the duke 
of Savoy in poſſeſſion of the Milaueſe, ib. p. 880. This treaty is 
ſet forth, according to the Itilian original, by Vittorio Siri ibid. 
Vol. II. p. 236. But this writer contradicłs bim If, by ſaying, Vol. I. 
N 512, that it was the duke of Sully who negociated this agreement 
between France and Savoy; aſſerting aſterwards, p. 566, that it was 
the duke of Sully's intention the duke of Savoy ſhould reap no other 
advantage from. it, than only to obtain the protection of France. a 
again 
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againſt the emperor; but, to make amends for this 
bad news, the elector of Bavaria entered into an 
unlimited engagement with us, upon condition that 
he ſhould be choſen to ſucceed the ror, and 
actually named king of the Romans. The Swiſs 
cantons appeared very favourably diſpoſed towards 
us. In a word, none could a the allurements 
ot thoſe conqueſts, which all were made to expect. 
The Pope himielf, the moſt difficult in a 

to be gained, ſhewed he was not inſenſible: upon 
my telling the nuncio one day, that I intended to 
make his maſter a king, he thanked me for this 
news, which, he ſaid, was the beſt he could ever 
I to his holineſs. 

UT a reſource ſtill more certain, which we had 
begun to make uſe of, in cafe of refuial from the 
ſovereign pontiff, and all the little ſtates of Italy, 
as Florence, Mantua, Montferrat, Modena, Urbino, 
Genoa, and Lucca, was to march with an army into 
the Milanois, and force them all either to join or 
contribute, at leaſt, ſome ſums of to the 
common armament. Liſdiguieres had been com- 
miſſioned to ſet on ioot a body of twelve thouſand 
— and two thouſand horſe, 3 a train of _ 

conſiſting of twelve pieces of cannon ; 

while he — in making theſe levies, I ſet 
apart every month a fund of a hundred thouſand 
crowns for their maintenance, the aſſignments for 
which were expediated and already ſent. I expected 
that the duke of Savoy, the Venatians, who were 
the moſt zealous for, as indeed they were the moſt 
intereſted in this part of the ſcheme, and the Pope, 


in caſe we could 1 him to declare ham- 
Es 
Tu ftorm now to gather towards Ger- 


g 
many. They had actually levied, for the great 
any wes (ON or Cleves, twenty thou- 
foot, four thouſand horſe, and got ready a train 


of artillery conſiſting of no leſs than fifty 3 
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baggage in proporion were alike well farmed, an 
in were rn 0 
in a fit condition for ſervice. The levies finiſhed, 
the _— — to file off towards Cleves. Al- 
though the war was not yet declared, the company 
of two hundred men of arms, called the queen's, 
of which I was captain-lieutenant, 4 orders 
to be at MEzieres, on the laſt day of July, complete 
and fully equipped. 

THe king, who delayed to ſet up his ftandard till 
the next ſpring ſhould afford a time to take 
the field, reſolved to avoid every thing that might 
look like invaſion till within ten days of his ſetting 
ng him, 

duke 
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confidences. On New-year's day, when I went to 
make him the uſual compliments and preſents, he 
was ſo well pleated with the device of the medal]: 
J brought him, that he put two of them in his 
pocket to ihew to fome of the courtiers. Upon 
theſe medals was repreſented the globe of the earth, 
ſelf- balanced in the midſt of an atmoſphere, and 
aſſaulted, in vain, by winds and ftorms ; with theie 
words in Latin upon the exer2ue of the medal, 
« Suo fe pondere fulcit; altogether expreſſing the 
analogy between this emblem and the condition of 
our affairs. which, by the wife government of Henry, 
was capable of triumphing over all the efforts of our 
enemies. His majeſty, at his rring from dinner, 
found the count of Soiſſons and the card rials de 
12 and Du- Perron converfiny together un his 

ry: he ſhewed them the medals; and theie gen- 
tlemen to pleaſe him, enlarged upon the praiſes he 
beſtowed on me, faying, that I was ſo much the 
more worthy of them, as, that in men of quality, a 
taſte for the belles lettres was ſeldom found united 
with the talents neceffary to form a complete ſtates- 
man and ſoldier. 

I was preſent at this diſcourſe, together with 
many other perfons, who had followed the king into 
the library. He ordered all to retire, except M. de 
Vendome, that he might converſe with thoſe I have 
firſt mentioned. La- Varenne and Beringhen ftaid 
Ekewiſe ; but kept ncar the door. I was-extremely 
uneaſy when I heard his majeſty begin to talk of his 
great project before ſeveral perſons whom I knew 
were not all equaily well affected to his intereſt ; 
and my uneaſineis encreaſed upon his faying, that he 
would give Spain and the houſe of Auſtria fuch 2 
blow, as would prevent them, for the future, from 
being confidered as formidable enemies by France, 
whatever change might happen, either with regard 
to. the royal family, or in the form of. his govern- 
ment. Theſe words were ſufficiently tary 6 
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but he did not ſtop here, and was upon the point of 
betraying his ſecret, by diſcovering circumſtances 
of greater importance. He no longer remembered 
what he had often faid to me the vear before, that 
he was befet with men who were continually laving 
{nares for him, to penetrate into the bottom of his 
heart, and whoſe curioſity, on this occaſion, could 
not but proceed from a very bad motive. 

I Took the liberty to pull him by the cloak, 
vithout any one's perceiving it, which he underſtood 
fo well, that he itopped ſhort as it he had forgot 
ſomething; My memory, ſaid he, grows extreme- 
ly bad: I cannot recollect the names of perſons, 
6 cities, and countries. I entreat you,” purſued he 
turning to me, ** to draw up memorials of all my 
*© own deſigns, their cauſes, and the expedients ne- 
6 ceſlary for effecting them: as likewiſe to give me 


„ in writing the ſubſtance of all the converſations 


«© we have had together on theſe ſubjects, as far 
back as you can recollect, that, when my 

is refreſhed, I may communicate all to ſuch of 
„ my ſervants whom I judge moſt worthy of my 
* confidence.” Thus did he extricate himſelf from 
the neceſſity he was under of ſaying more, fince he 
had faid ſo much. I replied, that I would not fail 
to give him thoſe memorials he required; but that 
the work was not ſo ſhort, nor ſo eaſy to be exe- 
cuted, as that I could promiſe to fatisfy him, unleſs 
I had prepared thoſe papers long before : notwith- 


ſtanding which, I was apprehentive that they would 


be defective in many circumſtances, which I could 
only know from his own mouth, and upon which 
we had only had ſhort and interrupted conferences. 
The converfation ended in this manner. 

Tux king took part of the courtiers with him to 
hunt, and I went home to collect my papers, and 
put them in order. Some of thoſe upon the affairs 
of the finances were of great importance : but did 
not directly relate to his majeſty's vaſt deſigns. . 
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AMONG the papers I left with his majeſty, thoſe 
which related to his deſign were only general ones. 
1 2 8 ar- 
ſenal, utting himſelf up with me in my cloſet, 
66 | ove rand your mamas, GRCHe, * 
© there are many good things in them eafily to 

«© underſtood and executed; but there are others 
chat require ſome conſideration, and in which [I 
ä Sins replied I 1; —— 
os „Sire, replied I, to hear you us; 
% but, before you go any farther, I beg you will 
allow me to tell you, that I have two other papers 
to ſhew you, which, I am perſuaded, will clear up 
* all your doubts, and ſatisfy you entirely. Oh, 
„ have you ſo? faid the king: Well, give them to 
«© me; I will read them at my leiſure, and then tell 
&© you my ſentiments of them.” In effe&, theſe 
ſecond memorials contained only ſome explanations 
of the former, and ſatisfactory anſwers to the doubts 


which might be raiſed, or difficulties that might be 


alledged. In theſe, likewiſe, the king f how 

t a number of ſoldiers it was neceſſary to raiſe 

r the execution of his vaſt deſigns, and what mo- 
ney it would require to maintain them, 


and came himſelf for them to the arſenal. took 
his reading glaſs, which lay upon a table in my 
+ cloſet, 
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cloſet, and read them quite through with great atten- 
tion, declaring afterwards, that the memorials I had 
given him, e1 X days before, were ſufficiently ex- 
plained by and that he now began to enter- 
tain hopes of ſucceſs, ſeeing that ſuch vaſt ſums were 
at preſent amaſſed, or might be very eaſily. For, 
provided we have money, ſaid he, I know I ſhall 
% not want foldiers, courage, or diligence. I am 
«« fure of it, Sire, faid 1 ; and there is nothing too 
« Fom for you to perform, or above what I 

you. But here,” added I, ſhewing him a 


fa written and figned with my own 


hand, 
| roy —— = ©. Ant will remove all your doubts.” 


upon it, and perceiving that it was 
an — Ann what ſums were then actually in his 
coffers, which amounted to thirty-fix millions, em- 
braced me eagerly three times; then, folding it up 
carefully and riſing, I heſe two papers id he 

* dos given me pleaſure. "The dem © 
© ſecure fund for my ex Lou muſt not 
„think, Sire,” replied I, as we came out of the 
cloſet, ** that this is all I am able to do; no, in a 
«© caſe of extreme neceſſity, I may perhaps find 
* „ the means of producing you as much more * your 
dom is ſo fertile and opulent, that it cannot 
be drained, provided management be uſed ; 
- money ined for the war be not 
applied to other purpoſes.” I ſhall not give the 
reader the trouble of examining all theſe accounts 
in this place, as I propoſe to inſert them exactly, in 

the expoſition I ſhall thortly make of Henry's great 


LI 8 went again to Fontainebleau at the 
ng of March, "but he ftaid there only fifteen 
_ — by the letters I received from him during 
that time, it was plain he never loſt fight of his pro- 
jet. They all turned upon circumitances relating 
to the war : in one, he mentions recruiting the five 
companies of the regiment of Piedmont to two ye 
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dred men each : in another, a company of light 
horſe, which he had commanded Soubite to raiſe, 
giving him twelve thouſand livres for that purpole ; 
and ordered me to carry it to account immediately : 
in another, he directed me to confer with the chan- 
cellor Villeroi and Jeannin about all that was necel- 
fary for furnithing his-troops with proviſions, and to 
chuſe the magazines along the Maes preferably to 
all others: in another of his letters he laid down the 
order that was to be obferved in levying his ſoldiers, 
their march to the place of rendezvous, their enrol- 
ment, and many other details of the fame kind. 
This letter was addreſſed more particularly to me, 
becauſe it related to the levies which were to be made 
in my government. 

I SHALL ſuppreſs, as uſual, ſeveral other letters 
lixe thoſe of the former years, which turned wholly 
upon ſmall payments, and affairs of the finances ; 
and ſhall tranſcribe only one, which the king thought 
proper to ſend me, in anſwer to ſome words that 
had eſcaped me, concerning the pleaſure he took in 
hunting and in reſiding at Fontainebleau. My 
friend, I have heard what you faid upon my hunt- 
ing, and my ſtay here; but do not imagine, that 
« the pleaſure I find in either ſhall leſſen my atten- 
0 tion to make the neceſſary preparations for our 
journey, or the raiſing my army, in all that de- 
„ pends upon me: do you only take care to pro- 
vide money and artillery, that nothing may be 
„% wanting ; but more eſpecially proviſions : for, 
« according to the account you have given me of 
the ambaſſadors neceſſary to be ſent to the foreign 
« courts, the preſidents Jeannun and Caumartin 
„ muſt be of the number. The others I leave to 
your choice; for to you I ſhall apply on every 
© occaſion. I have often conſidered what you faid 
* to me concerning my wife and r 
© and the promiſes you exact from me. I ſhall 
„ ſpeak to you more fully on this ſubject when I 
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6+ ſee you, which will be in two days. Adieu, my 
« friend. Fontainebleau, March 15.” 

Henxy, at his return from Fontainebleau, em- 
ployed the remainder of March, and all April en- 
tirely, in putting the finiſhing hand to every thing 
that ſtill remained to be done for opening the cam- 
paign, which he was reſolved to do as ſoon as pot- 
ſible. He came frequently to the arſenal, re- 
mained many hours thut up with me alone. The 
time paſſed away very ſwiftly while we diſcourſed 
upon the mp — of his great deſigns ; and 
a thouſand conſiderations, which, at the eve of fo 


important an enterpriſe, preſented themſelves to his 


mind, both with reſpect to foreign affairs and the 
neceſſary difpoſition of thoſe at home, that no in- 
convenience and diforder might attend his abſence. 
For this purpoſe, the king ordered me to compole a 
long memorial upon war and affairs of ſtate, which, 
after we had together examined every particular, he 
= pleafure in correcting ay his own _ 

Is majeſty appointed the following perſons to 
reſide in SLE of ambaſſadors in the ſeveral 
courts of Europe, while he was employed in the 
execution of his great deſign : my brother was to 
be tent to Rome, and the other. principalities and 
republics of Italy, who had not yet declared for the 
confederacy; Bouillon to the Venetians, and the 
duke of Savoy ; Caumartin to the Swifs cantons, 
Griſons, and their allies ; Schomberg to the dukes 
of Saxony, Bavaria, and Brunſwick, the marquis 
of Brandenburg, and the other princes and cities of 
Germany, which had not yet entered into the alli- 
ance; Bongars to Hungary, Bohemia, and Tran- 
ſilvania; Boiſſiſe to Denmark, Sweden, and the 
cities ſituated upon the Baltic; Jeannin to Great- 
Britain and the United-Provinces, and the heirs of 
the principality of Cicves ; Ancel to Vienna and 
Poland; Preaux to the archdukes ; and Montglat to 
Conſtantinople. | 
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Tux government at home was deſtined for tlie 
queen, with the title of t, aſſiſted by a coun- 
cil, without which ſhe could not conclude any thing; 
and which his majeſty compoſed of the cardinals. de 
Joyeuſe and Du-Perron ; the dukes of Maienne, 
Montmorency, and Montbazon ; the marſhals Briſ- 
ſac and F ues, Meſſieurs de Chateauneuf, keeper 
of the ſeal of the regency, de Harlay, de Nicolai, 
de Chateauvieux, de Liancourt, de Pont-carre, de 
Gevres, de Villemontee, and de Maupeou. This 
council was not only obliged to act conformably to 
the inſtructions which were given them, but were 
alſo tied up from determining any thing upon af- 
fairs of great conſequence, till they had firſt inform- 
ed and conſulted his majeſty upon them. This 
t council had under it fourteen ſmaller ones, 
compoſed each of five perſons choſen out of the 
clergy, the nobleſſe, the lawyers, financiers, and 
the magiſtrates of the city of Paris. The number 
of theſe little councils was regulated by that ct the 
provinces, or governments into which the kingdom 
was divided, in the following order: The iſle of 
France, Brittany, Normandy, Picardy, Champaign, 
Burgundy, Breſſe, Lyonois, Forez, Beaujolois; 
and Auvergne, Dauphine, Guyenne, Poitou, 
Aunis, Xaintonge, Angoumois ; and Limoſin, Or- 
tans, Anjou; and Touraine, Maine, Perche, 
Berry, Bourbon, Nivernois, and La-Marche. 

ABOUT this time, preparations of a very different 
nature were making in Paris, which Henry beheld 
with a deep regret; I mean, the ceremony of the 
queen's coronation. He had ſo ſtrong a reluctance 
to it, that no motive, leſs powerful than his com- 
plaiſance for the queen, could have forced him to 
conſent to it. That princeſs, as ſoon as the had ob- 
tained an order for this ceremony, hurried on the 

tions with the utmoſt eagerneſs. I have al- 

y mentioned the reaſons her creatures urged for 

her ſpeedy coronation ; reaſons which muſt appear 
very 
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very extravagant or highly criminal. Henry 

— 7 to leave Paris — 2 after the — 2 
and, as this could not occaſion a longer delay than 
fifteen days, orders were iſſued for all the v 
both hork and foot, to begin their march directly 
to Champaign. The fix thouſand Swiſs, which the 
king had cauſed to be levied, were conducted to 
Mouſon by the duke of Rohan, who had gone to 
the frontier to receive them. I ſent away all the 
ordnance. Never before had France ſeen a train of 
artillery ſo complete and fo well furniſhed; and 
perhaps never will again. My fon put himſelf at 
the head of it, by virtue of his poſt of grand-maſter, 
which his majeſty had been ſo good to give him the 
ſurvivance of. I prepared to follow ſoon after with 
cight millions of money. 

Ar length the king gave the ſignal of his depar- 
ture to the foreign powers, by the letter he wrote 
to the archduke; and here it follows, ſuch as it 
was, compoſed by me, and fuch as the duke re- 
ceived, if Villeroi, through whoſe hands it paſſed, 
as ſecretary of ſtate, did not alter it, which he had 
2 great inclination to do. 


© BROTHER, 

+ S1NCE I cannot refuſe, to my beſt allies and 
* contederates, the aſſiſtance they require of me, 
*« againft thoſe who diſpute with them the ſucceſ- 
*© fjon to the duchics and earldoms of Cleves, Ju- 
*+ liers, La-Mark, Bergh, Ravenſburg, and Ra- 
veſtein, I am preparing to march thither with 
my whole army; and, becauſe my road lies 
through your territories, I am willing to give you 
notice of it, and know of you whether I am to 
© enter your country as a friend or an enemy; ſo, 
in expectatĩon of your anſwer, I beſeech God, &c.“ 


I x xow not what ju ought to be formed 
of a report which prevailed at that time, and was 
confirmed to the king, - Fontainebleau, by Girard, 
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who arrived at Bruſſels on the 7th of March, that 
in the court and dominions of the archduke, people 
were perſuaded the king of France pretended to 
have great deſigns, only with a view to ſtrike terror 
into his enemies; and they were ſo certain that this 
was the fole aim of his armament, that they made 
not the leaſt preparations for oppoſing him. The 
latter part of this news might be true, as in effect 
it was; yet the archduke was not ſo eaſy as he pre- 
tended to appear, otherwiſe he would have thought 
very differently from every other perſon who had an 
intereſt in Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. I heir con- 
ſternation was inexpreſſible; for, while their adver- 
fary's party, which at the foreign courts was called 
the French faction, wore an air of joy and triumph, 
which ſeemed to ariſe from an aſſurance of ſucceſs, 
the Auſtrian party was filent, dejected, and inactive; 
the objects of the public deteſtation. and trembled 
leſt they ſhould ſoon be the public victims likewiſe. 
No poſhbility appeared of avoiding the thunder, 
which was preparing to burit upon their heads: 
but, alas | why do I exult thus unſeaſonably? they 
had but too many reſources “; it was not by en- 


Ce * Tt is out of doubt, ſays Perefixe, that there were many con- 
« ſpiracies againſt the life oi this good king; fince he had notice of 
*< it from different quarters; fince printed accounts of his deuth were 
4c publiſhed at Spain and at Milan; fince a cowier p fied through 
& the city of Liege, eight days betore he was aſſaſſinated, who ſaid 


ec he was going with news, to the princes of Germany, of his being 


« killed; and fince, at M-ntargis, a note was found on the altar, 
& containing a prediction of his approaching death, by a method de- 
« termined upon, &c. p. 409. 

The archbithop of Embrun, Honorius Du-Laurens, brother of the 
king's firſt phyſician, being in company with other preiates, ſaid, at 
the very time the king was murdered; © It is impoſſible but ſome 
&«& miſchief muſt happen to the king from the preſent fituztion of 
& affairs: perhaps at this very time we are talking of him, ſome 
« diſaſter happens to him.” Iſt letter of Nicholas Paſquier. A 
c prieſt of Douay ſaid, at the moment of his aſſaſſination, they were 
44 murdering the greateſt nionarch on earth.— The ſiſter of Villars- 
« Houdan, governor of Dieppe, a nun at St. Paul in Picardy, ſaid 
« to her abbeſs; Madam, order prayers to be ſaid for the king, for 
« they are murdering him: and, a moment after; Alas! he is _— 

at- 
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treaties, nor 2 noble deſpair, with which they were 
inclined to oppoſe a prince whom Europe had cho- 
ſen to detend and avenge her. The head, which 
gave motion to this great body, muſt be laid low, 
and that by a murder. Never had treachery poi- 
ſoning, aſſaſſination, gained a triumph ſo infamouſly 
great; a triumph fo ſhameful, ſo deteſted, that no 
words can expreſs all its horror. With grief | pro- 
cecd to acquaint the reader with the particulars of 
that fatal accident, the remembrance of which {till 
draws tcars of blood from my heart. 

WHarT thall we think of thoſe black preſages, 
which it is but too certain, this miſerable prince 
had of his cruel deitiny ? they were indeed dread- 
ful, and ſurpriſing to the laſt degree *. TI have al- 


Matthieu, ib. p. 835. Paſquier ſays further, in the ſame letter, 
that La-Font, A. of Bayonne, in 1608, came to the king to 
give him notice that there was a deſign formed againſt his perſon ; 
and that, two or three days before this prince was ſtabbed, ſame 


La- Font again told the chancellor, that he who was to kill the king 


was actually in Paris; th:t it bad been revealed to him, &c. This 
fact is the ſame mentioned by Du-Pleix, p. 411, under the name of 
a gentleman of Bearn. Paſquier adds, that a merchant of Douay, 
writing, fifteen days before this murder happened, to a mcrchant at 
Rouen, aſked if it was true that the king was killed, One of the 
principal inhabitants of Cambrai ſaid, eight d1ys before, This old 
„% man has great deſigns, but he will not go much farther; and 
* many other circumſtances of the like kind.” There are alſo 
ſome particulars mentioned in the firſt volume of the life of Mary de 
Medicis, p. 68; and in many other writings. 
* Marſhal Baſſompierre ſpeaks of it in his Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 
& ſeq. in the following manner: He ſaid to me, a little be- 
« fore that time, I do not know, Baſſompierre, what is the matter 
« with me; but I cannot perſuade mytelf I ſhall ever go to Germa- 
*© ny; nor can I believe thou wilt go into Italy. He often ſaid to 
& me and others, 1 believe I ſhall die ſoon.— The qneen had a vio- 
4 lent inclination to be crowned before the king's departure for Ger- 
© many; but the king was no way defirous of it, as well to avoid 
the expence, as becauſe he was not at all fond of ſuch great feſti - 
„ yals.” It is highly probable this prince carefully concealed from 
every one but M. de Sully, the true motives which induced him to be 
againſt this ceremony, © Nevertheleſs, continues this writer, as 
„ he was the beſt huſband in the world, he conſented to it, and 
4 deferred his journey to Germany, till after ſhe ſhould have made 
© her public entry into Paris. The coronation of the queen was 
« performed. with the utmoſt magnificence it was capable of. The 
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ready related with what reluctance he permitted the 
ceremony of the queen's coronation to go forward ; 


„king was unuſually gay during the ceremony. The king ſaid to 
her, the duke of Guile, and to me alſo; You none of you know 
„me thoroughly: but 1 ſhall die one of theſe days; and, when you 
„ have loſt me, you will find what I really was, and the difference 
„% between me and other men. I ſaid to him; Good Gad, Sire, 
«« vill you always diiquiet yourſeli thus, and continually talk of your 
ding ſoon? Theſe cxprethions are not proper. You will ſtill 
„live, picaſe God, many happy years. There is no happineſs com- 
* p«rable to yours: you are in the flower of your age, in perfect 
„health and ftrength of body; more loaden with honours than an 
« other mortal; enjoying, with the greateft tranquillity, the moſt 
« flouriſhing kingdom in the world; loved and even adored by your 
% fſuhjects ; poſſeſſed of great eftates, and money in abundance ; fine 
% houſes; a beautiful wife ; handſomechildren, growing up apace. 
„ What can you wiſh for more? He, fighing, anſwered, My 
«« friend, I muſt loſe them all ſoon, &c." 

« It was obſerved, ſays L'Etoile's Memoirs, that, on throwing gold 
% and ſilver medals among the people, according to cuſtom, there was 
4 no cry of God ſave the king, or God ſave the queen.” I ſhall paſs 
* over, continues this writer, the dreams it was reported, both his 
4 majeſty and the queen had that night, of a houſe falling on him 
«< in the ſtreet called La-Feronnerie, &c. It is an indifput.ble fact, 
« that, about fix months ago, the king being at Zamet's, and hav- 
ing dined there, he retired al.ne into a room, ſaying he would lie 
4 down; and ſent for Thomaſſin, who was eſteemed the moſt cele - 
* brated aſtrologer of that time, and it was even faid he dealt with 
„ the devil, to come to him there: and his majeſty having put ſeve- 
. ral queſtions to him, on different matters, relating fo his perſon 
4 and kingdom, Thomaſſin told him, he muſt take care of him- 
« ſelf in May 1610; and even pointed out to him the day and hour 
4 in which he would be killed. But the king making a jeit of him 
& and his aſtrology, ſometimes pulling him by the hair, and ſome- 
« times by the beard, made him take two or three turns round the 
* room, and ſent him away in this manner. He delerves to be 
« commended for this; and much more, had he not likened to him 
« at all, and baniſhed all ſuch peits from his court and kingdom.” 
Anno 1610. See alſo in Mezerai's Hiſtory, in 4to. Paris anno 
1667, Vol. III. p. 1447, the different prognottications of this prince s 
death, which came to the knowledge of the public at that time, 
and ſince. 

P. Matthieu obſerves, that the queen waking in the night, in 
great fright and agitation, ſaid to the king, who enquired the caute 
of it; „I was dreaming ſome body ſtabbed you with a Knilc, on 
4 the ſtair-caſe.“ © Thank God, replicd the king, it is only a 
4% dream.” The fame writer, to theſe predictions, add: f: veral ex- 
preſſions of Henry IV. as ſo many inſtances of that ſecret preſuge 
which ariſes in the mind on the appro ich of ſome inevitable cata- 


Krophe, or what at leaſt is deemed fo, after the event ha- * ; 
ö ch 
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the nearer the moment approached, the more his 
terrors encreaſed. In this ſtate of overwhelming 
horror, which at firſt I thought an unpardonable 
weakneſs, he opened his whole heart to me : his 
own words will be more affecting than all I can 
ſay : Oh! my friend, faid he, this coronation 
does not pleaſe me: I know not what is the 
* meaning of it; but, my heart tells me, ſome fa- 
tal accidenc will happen.” He fat down, as he 
ſpoke thele words, upon a low chair, which I had 
cauſed to be made on purpoſe for him, and which 
was kept always in my cloſet, and, reſigning him- 
ſelf up to all the horror of his melancholy appre- 
henſions, he graſped the caſe of his reading-glaſs 
hard between his fingers, and continued in a pro- 
found reverie; then, ſuddenly ſtarting up, and 
ſtriking his hands together, he exclaimed ; ** Par- 


«+ dieu, I ſhall die in this city; they will murder 


++ me here; I ſee plainly that they have made my 
„death their only reſource. Oh] this curſed co- 
„ ronation, it will be the cauſe of my death.” 
„% My God, Sire,” faid I to him one day, what 
a thought have you entertamed ; if you perſiſt in 
&« it, it is my opinion, that you ought to break off 
« this coronation, your journey, and your war; if 
+ you wiſh it ſhould be fo, it is not difficult to ſa- 
„ tisfy you.” Les, faid he at length, after I 


ſu. h are thoſe he made uſe of to the queen: My dear, if this is 
% not done on Thurſday, after Friday is once paſt you will ſee me 
4c no more; no, on Friday I ſhall bid you adieu. Another time, 
« Go on, go on, queen regent.” To the ſame, retiring to her de- 
votions; „My dear, make confeflion for yourſelf and me too.“ 
To the courtiers, ſhewing them the dauphin; © This is your king.“ 
Speaking of the queen's public entry; „I have nothing to do with 
« it; I thall not ſec it,” —“ Let us not laugh ſo much on Friday, 
« for we ſhall weep on Sunday, &c.” Vol. II. book iv. p. $10, & 
ſeq. Morizot obſerves, that, at the queen's c ronation, the painter, 
inttead of enamelling her cuat of arms argent, which the houſe of 
Medicis bears, through ignorance painted it cheſnut, the colour of 
widow: ; and, initcad of palms, he encircled it with twiſted cords, 
another mark of widowhoed, Hen. Mag. p. 51, 
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had ſeveral times made the fame fal to him, 
«« yes, break off this coronation, and let me never 
n — more of it; my mind will then be freed from 
% thoſe apprehenſions which the advices I have re- 
„ ceived have given riſe to: I ſhall then leave this 
6 oy and have nothing to fear.” 

I would not yield to your ſolicitations, added 
© he, but that it has been foretold to me I ſhould 
«© be murdered at a public ceremony, and in a 
*. coach; and hcnce proceed my fears.” * You 
never mentioned this to me, Sire, replied I; and 
I have been often ſurpriſed to hear you cry out 
*< when in a coach, and ſeem ſo much alarmed at a 
danger fo inc-+.*wcrable; you whom 1 have of- 
ten beheld unt ved in all the rage of war, amidſt 
*< vyolleys of cannon and muſquet thots, and envi- 
„ roned by fwords and pikes. However, ſince this 
notion affects you to ſuch a degree, I would ad- 
„ vile you, Sire, to depart to-morrow : let the 
* coronation be performed without you, or defer it 
* till ſome other time; and let it be long ere you re- 
„turn to Paris, or get into a coach. Shall I fend 
% directly to Notre Dame and St. Denis, to put a 
ſtop to the preparations, and ſend back the work - 
men?“ I would conſent to it willingly, faid 
„the king; but what will my wife, who has this 
*« coronation ſtrangely in her head, fay to it?” 
„Loet her fay what the will,” reſumed I, findi 
«© my propoſal had greatly pleaſed the king: how- 
ever, I cannot believe that ſhe will continue ob- 
1% ſtinate, when ſhe knows what apprehenſions you 
have of ſome difafter happening.” 

I DID not wait for any other order, but ſent im- 
mediately to put a ſtop to the preparations for the 
coronation. It is with much regret, that I am ob- 
liged to confeſs, that, notwithſtanding all my en- 
deavours, the queen would not give her hutband 
this fatisfation. I ſhall paſs over in ſilence, the 
prayers, entreaties, and arguments, with _ for 
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three whole days, I endeavoured to move her *®. It 
was Henry's part to yield; and, as in certain mo- 
ments he was the firſt to condemn himſelf for his 
fears, he left off ſpeaking to me of the coronation ; 
or by me to the queen. The preparations again 
went forward, and again his apprehenſions returned. 
It was in theſe words, which he had perpetually in 
his mouth, that he expreſſed thoſe apprehenfions : 
« Ah! my friend, I never go out of this city : 
they will murder me here: this curſed coronation: 
„vill be the cauſe of my death.” I ſhall never for- 
get thoſe fad words. 

Is this affair, there are ſome private circumſtances, 
which I think it my duty to ſuppreſs. I would carry 
my filence ſtill further, if I did not think it need- 
leſs, in things which my domeſtics and other per- 
ſons had ſome knowledge of. The following fact 
is of that number : Schomberg, who lived with me 
in ſo great a degree of intimacy that he ſeemed one 
of the family, had a billet brought to him by a page, 
as he fat at table one day, which I obſerved, as it 


was ſiid into his hand very myſteriouſly. I rallied 


him upon the billet, alledging that it came from a 
miſtreis. He anſwered, that he would aſſure me, 
without reading it, that it was not what I imagined, 
and promifed to ſhew me the contents, of what 
nature ſocver they were. As toon as he roſe from 
table, he went to a window to read his letter : it 
was very ſhort; he put it into my hands, ſaying that 
it came from Mademoiſelle de Gournai ; a name 
that would remove all ſuſpicions of gallantry ; add- 
ing, that ſhe intreated him to come to her immedi- 
ately, having ſomething of the utmoſt conſequence 
to impart to him. He promiſed to return directly, 
and acquaint me with the atlair ; and accordingly 
he came back in half an hour. 


This overthrows Matthieu's aſſertion, in oppoſition to all other 
hiſtorians, that the quzen was not at ail defirous of being crowned» 
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Tuts lady had been informed by a woman, who 
had belonged to the marchioneſs de Verneuil *, that 


The author means Jacqueline Le-Voyer, of the village of Orſin, 
betwixt Epernon and Ablis, wife of Iſaac de Vorennes, Eſq; Lord 
of Coman, D*'Eſcoman or Eſcouman : ſhe is moſt known by the firſt 
mame: her hiſtory is an incident, in the proceſs againſt Ravaillac, or 
too much importance to be paſſed gver in ſilence: we ſhall have occa- 
Kon to recur to it more than once. She made a de laration in 
« writing,” ſay the Memoirs for the Hiſt. of France, p. 357, which 
contains a very circumſtantial account of Ravaillac's conſviracy 
% and deſigns, and named the duke of Epernon, and the marchione!s 
„ of Vernevil, as the contrivers of them. Neither the king, the 
« queen, or any of thoſe the addreſſed herſelf to, in order to make a 
% diſcovery of what ſhe knew, would liſten to her; but treated her 
** 45 a mad woman. On Tueſday the 25th of January 2611, for 
this proſecution was not determined before the following year was 
% far advanced, the chambers of the parliament met for the exami- 
% nation of La-Coman, when ſeveral perſons were ordered to be 
„ taken into cuſtody, and others to attend in perſon. La-Villiers- 
% Hotman, the w'te of the preſident St. Andre, and Charlotte Du- 
„ Tillet her fitter, appeared. La-Coman ſpoke well and ſenſibly, 
<< with great reſolution and firmneſs, and without varying in her 

anſwers and accuſations ; ſhe confirmed what ſhe ſaid with ſuch 
powerful reaſons, and ftrong proofs, that her judges were aſtoniſhed 
at them. She had forme ly been in the ſervice of queen Margaret, 
to whom ſhe applied with intent to make a diſcovery to her of this 
important confpiracy and defign z whereof the queen regent being 
informed, ſhe called her a wicked woman, who accuſed every 
body; and faid, ſhe did not know but ſhe might at laſt accuſe 
even ker. The elections the and Du-Fillet caſt on one another 
on being confronted, on account of their irregularitie-, were di- 
verting enough. Had La-Coman ſtopt there, ſhe had been ſafe 
enough; but to go ſuch lengths as the did is too dangerous: 
for thoſe who accuſe the great, often loſe both their eſtates and 
« lite in the attempt, which puts me in fear for her.” There is 
this note in the margin on this Du-Tillet: © Charlotte Du- 
„ Tillet, a woman of intrigue, and confidant of the marchioneſs de 
„ Verreuil, was the perſon who informed madame D*Efcoman of 
„% Ravaillac's defigns,” 

« On Sunday the zoth of January, the Marchioneſs de Verneuil, 
4 on the depoſitions of La-Com an, was examined by the chief pre- 
„ ſident at his own houſe, wheie I had ordered her to be fummoned 
*< to attend for that purpoſe, which examination laſted from one 
% o'clock ill five in the afternoon.” Another marginal note on 
| this place ſys, „She was accuſ'd by madame D*Eſcoman, and 

% was only ordered to attend to be examined, thou h the matter 
in queſtion was no I-fs than the aſſaſſination of the king, and the 
4 higheft kind of treaſon.” 

« On Saturday the 5th of March, the court fat on the caſe cf 

„% L@»Comap, and the other priſoners accuſed by her of being con- 
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there was actually a conſpiracy formed againſt the 
king's perſon; and, enquiring who were the perſons 


« cerned in the affaffination of the king, when an arret was made, 
„ which was ſaid to be like the ſentence of the Areopagites, who, 
« when they found a cauſe too full of difficulties to be determined 
« by them, put off the giving judgment on it for a hundred years : 
«© thus the court, finding no ſmall difficulty in this caſe, ordered it to 
% ſtand over for judg nent till a more convenient time; in the interim, 
% opening the doors of the priſon to the accuſed, and keeping La- 
% Coman alone there, who in appearance ought to have been ſet at 
« liberty before any of the reſt; but the times would not permit it : 
„and the chief preſident himſelf, who was preſent when this order 
% was made, was of this opinion, out of reſpe& for the parties ac- 
% cuſed, who nevertheleſs were not acquitted by this arret; which 
« was no ſmall matter of diſquiet both to them and the ſtate.“ 
There is this note in the margin : © This arret ordains, that a fur- 
© ther information ſhould be taken in this matter; and that, in the 
« mean time, Stephen Sauvage, valet de chambre to Moni. D'En- 
e tragues the elder, and James Gaudin, accuſed and priſoners in the 
« Conciergerie, ſhould be ſet at liberty. A definitive ſentence was 
„ given, on the 31ſt of July following, whereby the marchioneſs 
4 ge Verneuil, madame Du-Tillet, Gaudin, and Sauvage, are de- 
„ clared innocent, and acquitted of aſſaſſinating the king; and made- 
© moiſelle D'Eſcoman is condemned, as guilty of falſe accuſation, 
4% to be impriſoned for life, all her goods, chattels, and eftates, to 
4% be ſeized and confiſcated, without refitution. It is further or- 
« dered, that all other proſecutions on this account ſhall ceaſe, This 
« puniſhment, if D'Eſcoman's accuſation was groundleſs, is very 
« gentle.” ib. p. 361. This fentence againſt her, was under the 
conſideration of the court ever ſince Saturday the 23d; and the 
judges were divided in opinion, nine againſt nine. P. 377. 

The account the Merc. Franc. anno 1611, p. 14. & leq, gives of 
this affair of D'Eſ:.oman's, is directly contrary to L'Etoile's 3 and, 
as that account is ſupported by an unqueſtionable evidence, one can- 
not refuſe giving credit to it, It is there proved, that this woman, 
on acc unt of her infamous manner of life, having been ſhut up in the 
Hotel Dieu, and being afterwards impriſoned in the Chatelet, where 
even ſentence of death was pronounced on her, in order to obtain 
her libert;, and p ocure herſelf an intereſt in queen Margaret, ſhe 
invented this calumny; that having accuſed the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil of ſending Ravaillac to her with a letter, defiring her to 

ure him an interview wich mademoiſelle Du-Tillet, and charging 

-Tillet with having admitted that aſſaſſin into her room when ſhe 
herſclf was preſent; ſhe was convicted of having been guilty of 
many falſhoods in the relation of theſe facts; and, amongſt others, 
that ſhe had never ſeen, and did not even know Ravaillac ; that ſhe 
had not indeed ſo much as heard his name before he was brought 
to the Conciergerie, which is proved from this woman's own words; 
that Gaudin, on being confronted with her, abſolutely confounded 
her; and, in ſhort, that there was not one of all thoſe that were con- 
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concerned in it, the woman named the marchioneſs 
de Verneuil, herſelf, Monfieur N——, and ſome 
others ; upon which Mademoiſelle de Gournai re- 
ſolved to give the king notice of the plot, by inform- 
ing the queen of it, through one of the women of 
her chamber, named Catherine de Selvage. Made- 
moiſelle de Gournai, after further reflection, thought 
not this ſufficient, and caſt her eyes upon M. de 
Schomberg as a man who might mention the affair 
directly to his majeſty. M. de Schombery, after he 
had acquainted me with theſe circumſtances, con- 
feſſed to me that he was greatly perplexed in what 
manner to act, and defired I would give him my 
advice. The thing was too important to be con- 
cealed, and too dangerous to be deſpiſed : but, on 
the other hand, by diſcloſing it to the king, we ex- 
poſed him to the neceſſity of making implacable 
enemies of all thoſe who were involved in the ac- 
cuſation; for we knew this prince would not fail to 
mention them publicly. My wite alone was preſent 
at our conſultation. 

We agreed, at length, that Schomberg ſhould 
mention it to the king, but with all ble circum- 
ſpection; and, if his majeſty ſhould deſire to know 
who the accomplices were, he was to refer him 


— with her, but proved her guilty of falſhood, impoſition, and 
der. 

The author of L'Hiftoire de la Mere & du Fils, in juſtification of 
the arret of the parliament, which appears ſo blame-worthy to 
L*Etoile, ſavs, © That auguſt body would have condemned her to be 
„publicly burnt, had the falſe accuſation, of which ſhe was found 
« guilty, been of ary other nature; but in caſes where the life of 
« kings is in queſtion, the fear of ſhutting the door :gainft ſuch 
& diſcoveries as may be made, cauſes the rigour of the laws to be diſ- 
. & penſed with,” Vol. I. p. 154. See a paper reprinted inthe 4th Vol. 

of L'Etcile's new Memoirs, p. 256, entitled, Interrogations for the 
Examination of madame de Coman, and her anſwer thereto ; in 
which this letter to mademoiſcile de Gournai and count de Schomberg 
is mentioned : © ſhe knew ſo well how to manage her diſcourſe, and 
«© fupported her accuſation in ſo reſolute a manner, that they did 


* not find ſufficient grounds to put her to death,” Mem, de la Reg, 


to 
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to the two women already named, as beſt able to 
inform him. No one is unacquainted with the event. 
The woman, from whom Mademoiſelle de Gournai 
heard all that ſhe had related to M. de Schomberg, 
being interrogated, firmly maintained her depofition, 
and perſiſted in it to her death. This is a circum- 
ſtance which will never be forgot by thoſe who en- 
deavoured to draw ſome interences from the great 
care that was taken to ſuppreſs all the papers re- 
lating to the trial of the horrid parricide. 


* This ſuppreſſion of the proceedings in the trial of Ravaillac, by 
the parliament of Paris, is a fact univerſally known. To the reflec- 
tions thrown on his judges on this account, it has been further added, 
that none, or, at leaſt, a very ſmall and flight examination, was 
made by them into the manner of the death of ſeveral perſons con- 
fined, on this account, in the priſons, which to many appeared to be 
unnatural; th t they neglected to ſummon and interrogate many other 
perſons, who were capable of giving great lights into this matter 3 
ſuch as the mother of the murderer, who knew very well that he 
left Angouleme on Eafter-day, before he had per fyrme4 the devotions 
of that feſtival; many of his relations, whom he had named in the 
courſe of his examination; the pariſh prieft of St. Severin; father 
St. Mary Magdalen, of the order of the Bernarlines ; the capuchins 
of Angouleme, who had given him a heart made of coſt- mary root 
in a reliquary, with ſome root of the true croſs, at leaſt they made 
him believe ſo; and which, they told him, would cure him of a 
fever he had then got; that they alſo had not examined the fieur 
Guillebaut, a canon of Angouleme; father Gilles Ofieres, antient 
viſiter of the order of cordeliers at Paris; Le Fevre, another young 
cordeller; ſeveral of the cardinal Du-Perron's almoners, whom Ra- 
vaillac ſaid he knew very well bv fight, but whoſe names he did not 
know; certain perſons called Beliard, Bretau, Colletet, Du-Bois, 
de Limoges, &c. It was alſo complained of, that Ravaillac had 
been ſo careleſsly guarded in priſon, that, during the thirteen days 
he continued there, all who had a mind were admitted to ſee and 
talk with him. Another complaint of ftiil greater weight, if the 
fact be true, if, that at the firſt pull of the horſe at his execution, 
Ravaillac having defired ſome one would take his confeſſion as of a 
dying man, the clerk Voiſin, who took it, wrote it ſo ill, that, 
though it is ſtill in being, (as it is ſaid) no ſworn notary or ſcriviner 
has yet been found ſkilful enough to decvpher a ſingle word of it. 

All theſe conſiderations make an infinite number of people con- 
clude, that the parliament acted in this manner out of fear, that in 
caſe the truth had been diſcovered and made public, they would have 
been neceſſitated to proceed with the utmoſt rigour againſt too many, 
and thoſe too powerful perſons, It would be labour loſt to endea- 
vour to perſuade all thoſe people of the contrary, But 1 

net 
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Tux ceremony of the s coronation was per- 
formed, in the mean time, with all the magnificence 
uſual upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions. It was to 
laſt ſeveral days, and to be terminated by the moſt 
fplendid ſhew of all on Sunday the 16th of May *. 
The king had ſo much complaiſance for the 
as to aſſiſt at a ceremony, which pierced him to the 
heart ; but, when it was over, he thought he ſhould 


fince, by the ſuppreſſion of the proceedings in this affair, there do 
not at preſent remain ſufficient lights whereon, with certainty, to 
form any judgment of the truth, which, even at that time, could 
never be cleared up, it muſt be owned, that one cannot, without 
raihneſs, pretend to determine any thing in this matter at the diſ- 
rance of an hundr.d and thirty years, which have fince elapſed ; and 
God forbi4 1 ſhould expoſe myſelf tu ſuch a reproach. If, in obedi- 
ence to the laws preſcribed to every author of memoirs, I have ſub- 
mitted to join to my text here, and at the end of this book, what- 
ever I c-uld recollect, from the moſt credible hiſtorians, relating to 
this particular fact, as I have conſtantly done in reſpe to every hiſto- 
rical relation given in this work, my juſtification, ſuppoſing any to 
de neceſſary in ſo plain a cafe, will be, that I have Rated both ſides 
of the queſtion with equal impartiality : and, on the other fide, in 
anſwer to th ſe who may complain that, after all that has been ſaid, 
nothing is clearly decided, I would ſay, it is no fault of mine that 
nothing but conjectures can be come at in this matter, and that even 
thoſe conje ctures ſhould frequently deſtroy one another. 

»The ceremony of the coronation was performed at St. Denis 
on 'Thuriday the 13th or May, le Merc. Frang. Matth. the 9361 
Vol. of the MSS. royaux, and other hiſt:rians give a detail of the 
magnifi. ence and manner of it. Preparations were made for the 
queen to make her public entry on the Sunday following, with a pomp 
ſurpaſſing even that of the coronation. Henry IV. faid on Tueſday 
„will lie at St. Denis on Wedneſday; I will return from thence 
% on Thurfday; Iwill put my affairs in order on Friday; on Satnr- 
„ day I will run at the ring; on Sunday my wife ſhall make her 
« entry; on Monday wy daughter Vendome ſhall be married; on 
% Tueicay we will keep the marriage feaſt; and on Wedneſday to 
„ horſ- and away.” Matth. ib. p. 804. This hiftorian, ſpeaking of 
the ceremony of the coronation of St. Denis, fays: Henry IV. 
„% was ſurpriſed at the Spaniſh ambaſſador's not taking off his hat 
% in the church. Cicogne told him, that the late king of Spain, 
« only juſt tod k off his hat at the elevation of the hoſt, and imme- 
« diately put it on again, as if he had been ſaluting a gentleman of 
« five hundred livres a year. On which the king ſaid, If we had 
« thoſe ſentiments of religion we ought to have, we ſhould ſhow ſtill 
«« greater reverenceto thuſe myſteries than we do; for we ought to 
« believe that, after the words of conſecration are pronounced, tilt 
* the communion, Jeſus Chriſt is always preſent on the altar,” 
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have nothing more to keep him: and Monday, May 
17, Was the day appointed for his departure. I 
ſhould not have ſtaid at Paris fo long, but a violent 
ou which I felt in my neck and throat, occaſioned 

a wound [I had received there many years be- 
fore, obliged me to have recourſe to my phyſicians, 
who ordered me to bathe three mornings ſucceſ- 
fively in my chamber. I did not envy the happineſs 
of thoſe who, having protracted their departure out 
of curioſity to ſee the ceremony of the queen's co- 
ronation, ran eagerly to the thew : the deep con- 
cern it gave to Henry rendered it almoſt as odious 
to me as to him. The count of Soiſſons alledged, 
that there was ſome failure in the ceremonial with 
reſpect to him; and made uſe of this pretence to 
quit the court in diſguſt “. 

THe ceremony tor ſome reaſon or other being 
ſuſpended, on Wedneſday May the 14th, that moſt 
miterable dav for France, the unfortunate king had 
deſtined part of it to be ſpent in conference with 
me, as it was the lait interview we were likely to 
have before his departure. I was not ignorant of 
what he had to fay to me. A malicious report had 
been fpread, that, while in appearance he was pre- 
paring to fall upon the houſe of Auſtria with tuch 
formidable forces, he had privately entered into an 
agreement with them ; not only to proceed no far- 
ther, but alſo to betray all his allies, provided they 
would conſent that he ſhould keep Cleves for him- 
feif, and the entire ſucceſſion, which had been the 


* «© This retreat was differently ſpoke of by different perſons : 
„ nevertheleſ, it is certain that his majeſty, after having granted 
„ him every tning he deſired, againſt his own inclinations, ſent him 
„word, that whatever he had promiſed him he would perform; 
« but he might be aſſured, at the fame time, that he would no 
longer hold any place in his favour ; and that, having compelled 
% him to grant what he did not approve of, he ſhould never ſee him 
« again with pleaſure ; which meſſage being delivered to the count, 
« he immediately mounted his horſe, and, taking the princeſs his 
« wife with him, retired to one of his country ſeats,” Mem. pour 
fexvis a Hit, de France, anno 1610. | 
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occaſion of the armament. To this his enemies 
added another condition, which they faid he de- 
manded ; namely, that Spain ſhould put the prince 
and the princeſs of Conde into his hands . Hen 

was defirous of convincing me that this report, fo 
injurious to his reputation, was abſolutely falſe. It 
had been likewite infinuated to him, that the re- 
luctance I diſcovered to take upon me the charge of 
furniſhing the proviſions, was becauſe I had flat- 
tered myſelf that he would, of his own accord, 
and without my follicitation, erect the poſt of mar- 
ſhal-general of the camps and armies into a great 
office of the crown, and inveſt me with this high 
dignity : however, I folemnly declare, that I never 
entertained ſuch a thought. The friendſhip this 
great king expreſſed for me, and the confidence he 
placed in me, which towards the cloſe of his life 
was greater than it had ever been, makes it no pre- 
ſumption in me to declare, that I believe, if fuch 
had been my deſire, he would not have refuſed me 
a favour which, great as it was, was ſtill leſs con- 
fiderable than others he had offered me ; nor will 
I ſcruple to aſſert, that he thought me very capable 
of ſuch an employment: all that I am doubtful of 


4 The nunc io fr:ding himſelf at lat cloſely urged by his majeſty, 
% who was enquiring of „im what was thought at Rome and in 
„Italy of the war he was going to unde:take, anſwered, that thoſe 
& who had the beſt information were of opinion, that the principal 
, ſubj ct of that war was the princeſs of Conde, whom he wanted 
% to have back. When the king in violent anger, and ſwearing, 
4 not wntre [aint gris, as uſarl, but by y' Aout, Yes, moſt cer- 
& tainly I do want to h ve her back, and I will have her back z no one 
4% can or ſhill hinter it, not even God's heutenant on enth.“ Mem, 
pour I Hiſt. de France, anno 1610. Iheſe words ovght not to pre- 
vent us from confideriag, as a calumny, the report to which ſome 
writers have too lizh iy given credit, that the chief inducement 
Henry IV. had to commence fo important a war, was to ublizc Spain 
to deliver the prince, or er ther the prizceſs of Conde, up to him ; 
which ſ-ems to me nat to ſtand in need of any proof. No leſs un- 
juſt and malicious is this other charge, that this prince had agreed 
with the court of Spain not to puſh his deligns any further, on con- 
dition it would give up the Rates in conteſt to him. 
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is, whether he really had any ſuch intentions with 
regard to me, and whether he was not diſſuaded 
from them by the artful infinuations of my enemies, 
who affirmed, that I had reſolved to quit the care 
of his finances, as ſoon as I was raifed to this emi- 
nent dignity. 

IT was therefore, I preſume, to make me ſome 
new inſtances with reſpect to furniſhing the provi- 
fions, that Henry ſent — one on Wcdnciday 
morning, to tell me I muſt meet him in the Tuil- 
heres, where he had a deſire to walk with we alone. 
La-Varenne found me bathing, and perceiving that 
I was preparing, notwithſtanding, to obe his ma- 
jeſty's orders, he prevented me, jaying, he was very 
ſure that the king would come himſelf to the arſenal, 
when he knew I was indiſpoſed; and that he would 
be very angry with me, if I expoſed myſelf to any 
danger by going out, when there was no neceſſity 
for it. Only ſtay, added he, till I have ſpoke 
to him, and I will return immediately and tell 
you what he fays.” Accordingly he came back 
in half an hour. Monfieur, ſays he, the king 
«*« defires that you will finith your bathing, and 
* forbids you to go abroad to-day : for M. Du- 
Laurens aſſures him, that your health will ſuffer 
if you do. His majeſty is going into the city, 
for which he will tell you his reaſon to-morrow 
morning“ at five o'clock, when he will be, with- 
© out fail, at the arſenal to fettle all affairs with 
you; for he is reſolved to ſet out on Monday at 
„any rate. He fays, that what you faid to him 
concerning his paſſage, and every other part of 
* his defign, is juſt; and that nothing ſhalt have 
„power to alter his intentions, but ſome misfor- 
tune either to your perſon or his own (thoſe 
& were his AA. And he commands you, con- 


* Henry IV. in reality did not intend to go to the arſenal till the 
next morning; but he unfortunately changed that intention in the 


afternoon. 
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tinued La-Varenne, to receive him to-morrow 
in your night-cown and night-cap, that vou may 
not ſuffer anv inconvenience from your bathing : 
he declares, it he finds vou dreft, he will be very 
angry. La-Varenne, after he had thus delivered 
the king's meſſage, added from himſelt, that his 
majeſty had taken my advice, and ſent away the 
letter which had been written to the archduke, 
tho" he thought it an uſeleſs piece of formality. 
For I am reſolved, faid this prince, to make my- 
ſelf be believed one way or other.” My ſervants 
have fince told me, that, when La- Varenne quitted 
my apartment, they obſerved an unuſual tadneſs 
upon his countenance, the cauſe of which they 
could not comprehend ; nor indeed could he him- 
felf account for it. 

AT four o'clock in the afternoon, as I had 
juſt entered my wardrobe, I heard Caſtenet, and 
afterwards ui; wife, utter a great cry, and that 
inſtant my whole houſe reſounded with this 
mournful exclamation: ** Ah! my God, all is 
„ loſt | France is undone! I went out precipi- 
tately, undreſt as I was. Ah! Monſieur, 
_ they on all fides, ** the king has juſt been 
*« dangerouſly wounded in his ſide with a knife.” 
It was not poſſible for me to doubt a moment 
whether the dreadful news was true. St. Mi- 
chel * entered immediately: he had been a witneſs 


«6c 
«6 


St. Michel was one of his majeſty's gentlemen in ordinary, who 
had followed him. He had drawn his ſword to kill the aiſaſſin, 
when the duke of Epernon called out to him, and to the footmens 
who had the fame deſign, to ſtop at the peril cf their lives: to ſe- 
cure his perſon, but to take care not to do any thing more. The 
% duke recollected, ſays the hiſtorian of his life, “the diſpleaſure 
he had conceived at, and the fault that had been found with thoſe 
„ho killed James Clement, &c.” p. 233. P. Matthieu adds, 
„That St. Michel only ſnatched the knife out of Ravaillac's hands: 
that count de Curſon ſtruck him on the throat with the pommel 
of his ſword z and that La-Pierre, exempt of the guards, ſeized 
„ him, and put him into the hands of the foctmzu, who delivered 
him up to Montigny.“ 
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almoſt of the blow, and brought the knife with 
which it wa given. tif reeking with blood.“ Oh!“ 
cried I, raiiing mv hands and eyes to heaven, in a 
diſtraction no words can detcribe, „ this is what 
„this poor prince always apprehended : Oh ! my 
God, have pity upon him, upon us, and the 
«© ſtate: 'tis done; he is murdered—God wou d 
not have permitted fo crucl an accident, but 10 
let looſe all his wrath upon France, and to deli- 
ver her into foreign hands “.“ 


One would imagine, that a fat fo public and ſo recent 
as the aſſaſũ nation of Henry IV. there would be found a perſect con- 
formity in the hiſtories and memoirs of that time; yet many of the 
cotemporary writers do not agree either as t» the number of the per- 
ſons who were in the coach with this prince when he was aſſaſſinat- 
ed, the wounds he reccived, nor many other circumſtances no leſs 
eflential. In order theretore to make this recital in a manner equally 
faithful and complete, it is neceſſary to collect and join together 
what has been ſaid on this ſubject by Meſſieurs de Perefixe, Mat- 
thieu, L Etoile, the continuator of Thou, and the French Mercury 
for the year 1610. 

« The night before this moſt unhappy day his m:jeſty could 
take no reſt, and was in continual uncaſineſs. In the morning 
he told thoſe about him, that he had not flept, and that he was 
very much difordered. 'Thereupon M. de Vendòme entreated his 
majeſty to take care of himſelf that day, and not to go out; for 
that day was fatal to him.” 1 fee, anſwered the king, that 
you have conſulted the almanack, and have heard of the prediction 
of La-Broſſe, from my couſin the count of Soiſſons: he is an old 
fool, and you, who are young, have ſtill leſs wiſdom.” "The duke 
of Vendome then went to the queen, who likewiſe begged the king 
not to go out of the Louvre that day; but be made her the ſame 
anſwer.” P. de L' Etoile. 

« His majeſty afterwards went to hear maſs at the conven: of 
the Bernardine monks, whither the infamous parricide toliowed him 
with an intention to murder him; and, as he has fince confetl-d, 
would have given him the ſtroke in the chapel, but M. de Vendome 
coming unexpectedly between, he was prevented.“ Ibid, 

„It was obſerved, that the King was more fervent than uſual 
in his devotions, and continued longer in prayer that verv day 
than he was accuſtomed to do: Even in the night preceding ity 
when his attendant; thought he was afleep, he was upon his 
knees in hed at prayer; and, as ſoon as he roſe, retiring to his 
clout for phe fame purple, they, thinking he Rai longer thin 
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uſual, interrupted him, he was angry,” © Why will theſe men, ſaid 
he, always oppoſe what is for my good?“ Ibid. 

After dinner the King laid down upon his bed, to try if he 
could fl-ep ; but not being able to reſt, he got up again, penfive, 
melanchol”, and diturbed, He walked a little about h's cham- 
ter, and again threw himielf u on his bed; till reſtieſs and un- 
quiet, he ro": and aſked the exempt of the guard what hour of 
the dav it w.s ? The exempt told him the clock had firuck four 
and added, “ Sire, I peiccive your majeſty is penſive and un- 
eaſy: youu would be beer if vou would take the zir.“ The 
king ſeemed pleaſed at this motion, and replied, „“ You have ad- 
viſ:d well: o der my coach t» be gut ready: Iwill go to the ar- 
ſe nal t» ſe: the duke or Sully, who is indiſpoſed, and bathes tu- 
day. Ibid. | 

Matthicu recounting his d'ſcourſ:, bath before and after din- 
ne", adds, „ He could. not ſtiy one moment in any plice, nor con- 
ceal his itreſolution and diſarder: and in the midil of thoſe ag'ta- 
tons, ke iaid to the queen, © T know not what to do: I hive no 
great ivchination to go to the arſenal, becauſe I ſhall put myſe.f into 
a paſſion.” „ Do not go then, monſicur, ſaid the queen: fend 
ſome oth-r thither; you re now in a good humour, why ſh uld you 
go to make your f uneaſy ?” He went towards the window, a:d 
ſtriking his furchea! with his hand, My God, faid he, there is 
ſomething here which ſtrang- ly troubles me: I know not what is the 
matter; I cannot go from hence.” Ravaillac, hearing thac he en- 
quir24 :f his coach was ready, muttercd to himſelf, ** I have thee, 
thou ort boft.”* ”. Matthieu. 

« As he was going into his coach, M. de Vitry ed, 
and ſked h.s majeſty if it was his pleaſure that he ſhould attend 
him.” N, replicd the king; but go whither I have ordered 
you, PpPerrit me, Sire, ſaid Vitry, to ſend the guards with 
your majety,” No, returned the king, I will neither have you 
nor 30ur ;uird-: I will have none about me.” Then entering his 
coach. and r:Aecting, ait is ſuppoſed, upon the fatal predictions of 
the day, wich they had put into his head, he aſked what day of 
the month it wa. Sire, faid one, it is the 14ih.” No, faid 
another, it is the 1th.“ 4 You are right, ſaii the king; you 
know you aiminack veiter than him; and hughing, “Between 
the 13th and 14th,” faid he, and then ordered the coach to go 
on.” L'Et e. 

« He faid to the coachman, “Carry me but from hence.” When 
he came er 23ainſt the Hotel de Longueviile, he ſent back all 
his attendants; und, being aſked where the coach ſhould go, he 
faid to the Er x-du-Tiroir; ard, when there, he ordered it to 
drive to the church-yard of St. Innocent. Ravaillac ftaid a long 
time at the Louvre, fitting upon the ſtones at the gate, where the 
footmen wait for their maſters, He deſigned to have ag 
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blow between the two gates, the p'ace. where he ſtood affording 
him ſome advantage; but ke found the duke of Epernon on that 
ſide where he expected the king would have been.” Matthieu. 

This prince was featea on the back part of the cvach, and un- 
fortunately (the weather b-ing very fine) would have all the curtains 
drawn up, that he might ſee, as he paſſed, the preparations which 
were making all over the city for the queen's public entry. On his 
right hand ſat the duke of Epernon : th: marſhals de Lavardin and 
Roquelaure were near the right boot of the coach; the duke of 
Montbazon and the marquis de La-Force on his left hand; and near 
the left boot, oppoſite to him, ſat the marquis de Mirebeau and Du 
Pleſſis-Liancourt, his firſt maſter of the horſe. Vitry, the captain of 
his guards, was, by the king's order, gone to the palace to haſten the 
preparations for the queen's entry, and ha4 left ail the guards at the 
Louvre; fo that his mal eſty was attended only by a ſmall number of 
gentlemen on horſeback, and fome of his footmen. Percfixe, Mat- 
thieu, L Etoile, N. Rigault, ibid. 

The coach turned tr m the ſtreet St. Honoré into that called 
F:ronnerie, which was then very narrow, and made more ſo by the 
little ſhops ereted againſt the wall of he churh-yard of St. Inno- 
cent. A little embarraſſment was occaſioned by the meeting of two 
carts, one loaden with wine, the other with hay; fo that tne coach 
was obliged to ſt p in a corner of the ſtreet, over againit the ſtudy of 
a certain notary, whoſe name Wes Poutr:in. I be foctmen took 
a nearer way, that they might with leſs d fñculty come up with the 
coach at the end of the ſtreet; fo that there were only two which 
followed the coach, and one of theſe went to make way for it to go 
on, while the other in the mean time took that opportunity to 
faF-n his garter. It id. 

Ruviillac, who had fillowed the coach from the Louvre, per- 
ceiving that it ſtopped, and thut there wis no perſon near it, ad- 
vanced to that fide where he obſerved the king tat. His cloak be- 
ing wrapt round his left arm, fer-ed to conceal the knife, which 
he held in his hand; and ſliding between the thops and the coach, 
as if he was attzmpt'ng to paſs by, like others, he ſup; orted one 
foot upon one of the ſpokes of the wheel, and the cther upon a 
tone, and, drawing a knife edged on both files, gave the king a 
wound a little above the heart, between the third and fourth rib. 
His majeſty hai juſt then turned towards the duke of Epernon, 
and was reading a letter; or, as others ioy, leaning towards the 
marſhai Lavardir, to whom he was whiipering. Hentz, feeling 
himſelf truck, cri d out, „J am wounded” and in the fame in- 
ſtant, the aTaflin perceiving that the point of his kniie had been 
topped by a rib, he repeated the blow with ſuch quickneis, that 
not one of thoſe, who were in the coach, had time to oppoſ-, nor 
even to perceive it. Henry, by raiſing his arm, gave a fairer aim 
for the ſccond blow, which, according to Pceretxe and L'Etoile, 

went 
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went directly to his heart; and, according to Rigault and the 
French Mercury, near the auricle of the heart; ſo that the blood 
guſhing out of his mouth, and from his wound, the unhappy prince 
expired, breathing a deep figh ; or, as Matthieu afferts, pronounc- 
ing with a faint and dying voice, theſe words: © It is nothing.” 
The murderer aimed a third ſtroke at him, which the duke of Eper- 
non received in his fleeve. Ibid. 

It is the opinion of the author of the French Mercury, that 
Henry IV. died at the firſt blow, Which, ſaid he, entering be- 
eween the fifth and fixth rib, pierced the vein within, round the 
auricle of the heart, and reached to the vena cava, which, being 
cut, that great prince was in an inſtant deprived of ſpeech and lite. 
The ſecond only grazed the ſkin, and made no impreſſion. 
French Mercury. 

The writer who has given us the life of the duke of Epernon, 
thinks, it muſt be confeſſed, in a manner very fingular. He aſſerts, 
but without any proof to ſupport his aſſertion, that the duke of 
Epernon, who ſaw the ſecond blow aimed at the king, raiſed his 
arm to parry it, and received it, in part, upon the ſleeve of his coat, 
which was cut. He doubtleſs meant to exalt his hero by relating 
this circumſtance ; but certainly he judged ill to add, that the aſſaſſin, 
after this ſecond blow, had time to ſtrike a third, more dangerous 
than the ſecond ; and that the king received it full. Strange; that 
the duke of Epernon ſhould ſo plainly perceive the firſt of theſe blows, 
as to be able to parry it in part, from himſelf, and the reſt who were 
in the coach, and yet could not prevent the following blow. The 
hiſtorian here has proved too much, and but that, happily for him, 
it is eaſy to convict him of his error, his aceount might well be 
turned into an accuſation of the duke of Epernon. Lite of the 
duke of Epernon, part ad, p. 238. | 

4c It is a moſt amazing thing, that not one of the lords, who 
were in the coach with the king, ſhould have ſeen the atlaſſin give 
the blow; and, if tht infernal monſter had thrown away his 
knife, they would not have known whom to charge with it: but 
he fill held it in his hand, as if to ſhew it, and gloried in the 
greateſt and moſt horrid of all aſſaſſinations that ever was per- 
petrated.” Perefixe fays the ſame; and this conduct of Ravail- 
lac's is more conformable to the character we have of him, than 
what the continuator of De Thou relates: that it was the extreme 
agitation and diſorder of his mind, which prevented his flying, or 
dropping the poignard. He confeſſed, ſays Matthieu, that he 
ftruck the knife into the king's body as into a bottle of hay.” 
L'Etoile, ibid. 

« The fix Lords, who were in the coach, got out immediately 


with ſuch ipitation, that they hindered each other from ſeiz- 


ing the parricide, One of them perceiving that the king ſpoke 
no more, and that the blood came guſhing from his mouth, cried 
| out, 
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aut, The king is dead.” Theſe words immediately occaſioned a 
great tumult. The people, who were in the fireets, threw them- 
ſelves into the neareſt ſhops, one upon another, with ſuch terror 
and diſmay, as if the city ha been taken. 'The duke of Epernon 
ſuddenly bethought himſelf of ſaying, that the king was only 
wounded, and had fallen into a ſwoon, They defired ſome wine; 
and, while ſome of the inhabitants ran eagerly to get it, they ſhut 
up the coach doors, and told the people, that the king was only 
wounded ; and that they were carrying him in haſte to the Louvre 
to get his wound drefled.” French Mercury, ibid. 

« I ran like one deprived of reaſon, and, mounting the firſt 
horſe I found, galloped to the Louvre. When I came to the 
Hotel de ille, I met M. de Belantourt returning from 
the Louvre, who ſaid to me, © He is dead.” I rode on as far as 
the rails, where the French and Swiſs guards were then placed; 
their pikes lowered, M. Le-Grand and 1 got through, and ran 
ti the king's cloſet, and faw him extended on h's bed. M. De- 
Vic, countellvr of ſtate, was fitting by him on the ſame bed, 
and had laid his croſs of the order upon his mouth, putting him 
in mind of God, Milon, his firſt phyſician, was fitting near the 
bed-fide weep'ne, and the furgeons who atterded to dreſs his 
weund 3 but he was already dead, We fancied we heard him 
figh, but it was wind; upon which the firit phyſician cricd out, 
« Ah! it is over; he is gone!” M. Le-Gr.ndi, as ſoon as 
he entered, kneeled at the fide of the bed, und held one of his 
hands, which he kitſed, As for me, I threw myſelf at his feet, 
which I held embraced, weeping bitterly, M. de Guiſe came in 
alſo, and embraced him, &c. Memoirs of Baſſompierre, Vel. I. 

297. 

"A The queen was in her cloſet when this ſad news was brought 
to her, and, wild with grict, came out immediately to fee hin 
whom ſhe honoured moſt in the world, depri-ed of life; but M. 
the chancellor, who was then in council, and had heard the news 
there, going up to her apartment, met her as ſhe was coming 
out, and ſtopped her.” * Alas!” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe faw 
him, © the king is dead.” He, without betraying any emotion, 
replied, © Your majeſty muſt pardon me, the kings of France 
never die,” Then entreating her to return to her cloſet, We 
mutt take care, ſaid he tv her, that our tears do net ruin our affairs; 
we muſt reſerve them for another time: we have need of remedias, 
and not of grief.” French Mercury, ibid, | 

« At five o'clock in the evening it was no where cert1inly 
known, except at the Louvre, that the king was dead, not even 
in the quatter de La-Feronnerie, where he was killed: they 
thought he had been wounded oaly, The report reached the Au- 
guſtins before audience was over; the noiſe and confuſed mur- 
Murs of the perſons who came into the court oppoſite to the _ 
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of the great chamber, encreaſed every moment; and at length 
reached the cars of M. de Blanemeſail, ſecond prefident of the 
great chamber, who was at that time hearing a cauſe pleaded in 
the hall: ſtruck with this noiſe, he roſe up as if to collect the 
opinions of the judges upon it; but, inſtead of ſpeaking to them 
on this ſubject, he went back to the great chamber: the reſt, per- 
ſuaded that this noiſe was occafioned by ſome fatal accident, roſe 
from their ſeats, and broke off the pleadings. Immediately they 
ſent for the king's counſellors of parliament, and deputed them to 
the Louvre to know the ftate of affairs, and the will of his ma- 
jeſty : in the mean time, the princes, dukes, and great lords, who 
were at Paris, haſtened to the Louvre to attend the king as uſual, 
The fieur de Vitry was ordered to aſſemble all the deceaſed king's 
children in a chamber, particularly the young king; and to ſuffer 
no one to approach them. The dukes of Guiſe and Epernon were 
directed to get as many of the nobility as they could find, to mount 
their horſes, and ride through the city; and tell the people, that 
the king was not dead, but only wounded, - lieutenant 
civil, and Sanguin, the lord-mayor, had orders to ſhut all the city 
gates; to poſſeſs themſelves of the keys; raiſe all their officers ; 
and to prevent all emotions and mobs in the city. The guards 
which were in the ſuburbs, received orders to come and poſt them- 
ſelves upon the pont-neuf, in the ſtreet Dauphine, and near the 
Auguſtins, in order to ſurround the parliament. and force them, 
if neceſſary, to declare the queen regent. Tae king's counſellor 
of the parliament, returning from the Louvre to the arſenal, found 
M. the firſt prefident there, who had been brought in a chair, to 
whom, and to the chambers aſſembled, having confirmed the re- 
port of the king's death, they began to conſult upon the requeſt 
brought them by the king's counſellors. M. de Guiſe and M. de 
Epernon came afterwards into the great chamber, being ſent by 
the queen to ſee what was doing there, &c.“ L'Ertvile, Perefixe, 
ibid. 

* About nine o'clock the ſame nicht, a great number of the 
lords rode through the city, and, as they paſied, ſaid to the peo- 
ple, the king is coming; he is well, God be thanked for it. It 
being night, the people thought the King was in that company, 
and cried aloud, [ive le . This cry ſpreading from one quar- 
ter to another, the whole city reſounded with, Five le roi. It 
was only in the quarter of the Louvre, and that of the Auguſtins, 
where the truth was known””. ibid. 

« At niglit they dreſt the King's body, and waſhed him with 
the ſame cer.meny as if he had been alive. M. Du-Maine gave 
him his ſhirt, M. Le-Grand ſerved him, and I likewiſe was or- 
dered to ſerve him, and to repreſent M. de Bouillon. M. Baſ- 
lomp.crre, ibid, 


« Satur- 
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6 wy May the z th, the king's body was opened in the 
preſence of fix and twenty phyticians and ſurgeons ; all the parts of 
which were found tu be in ſo good a ſtate, that according to tha 
courſe of nature, they judged he might have lived thirty years longer. 
His heart was ſmall, but thick, and of cloſe texture, and ſurpriſe 
ingly found : his ſtomach, as the phyſicians and ſurgeons (aid, way 
the ſtrongeſt that had been ever ſeen: his lungs were grown a little 
to his left fide.” Baſſompierre, ibid. 

«© His entrails were ſent immediately to St. Denis, without any 
pomp. The jeſuits demanded the heart, which they interred in 
their chapel of La-Fleche; the body embalmed and laid in a 
leaden coffin, incloſed in another of wood, and covered with cloth 
of gold, was placed under a canopy in the king's chamber, with 
two altars on each fide, at which maſs was ſaid during cightgea 
days ſucceſſively, after which it was carried to St, Denis, &c.” Pc- 
rcfixe, ibid. | 

Sce in the ſame hiſtorians ſeveral other intereſting particulars, 
as well with reſpect to what paſſed in the parliament, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Paris, as upon the f ceremony obſerved on 
= — 2 Upon this laſt article, confu't alſo the royal MSS, 

Ol, 9301. 

The memoirs of that time afford a great number of obſervations, 
and curious particulars, relating to the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. 
which we cannot diſpenſe with ourſelves from annexing to the 
text of our Memoirs, The number and diverſity of them is all 
that perplexes us; for with reſpect to the perſons who are concerned 
in them ; namely, the jeſuits, the duke of Epernon, and ſeveral of 
the principal lords of the kingdom, the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 
and the party ſuppoſed to be headed by her, the officer's of the queen's 
houſhold, and many others; theſe circumſtances are ſo far from da- 
ing any injury to their memories, that it will be readily granted their 
intereſt requires that they ſhould neither be ſuppreſt or diſguiſed 3 
for, fince all the malignity of their enemies has never been able ta 

rove one ſingle fat againſt them, it neceſſarily follows, that what 
as been ſaid was mere calumny, invented by wicked and deſigning 
perſons. 

One general remark, and which is equally — to all, is 
ſufficient to prove what I have aſſerted, that thoſe accuſations were 
founded on calumny only; and this is, that Ravaillac never ac- 
cuſed, or gave the leaſt room for ſuſpecting that any of thoſe per- 
ſons were concerned in the king's aſſaſſination. He conſtantly 
maintained, that no one was privy to his defign, which he had 
conceived upon being told, that the king was going to make war 
with the Pope. He never varied from this declaration, and, when 
he was put to the torture, he ſaid the fame as he had done at his 
trial, The moſt dreadful pains could not force him to alter his 


depoſition : he proteſted, and repeated this proteſtation the 
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ſcaffold: That he never had either an accomplice or confidant, 
« When he was ready to expire, he turned to his conftfior, and 
defired he would give him abſolution; for he had no more to ſay.” 
This the prieſt refuſed, telling him, that it was forbid to thoſe 
who, like him, had been guilty of high treaſon, unleſs he diſcloſed 
his accomplices. © Give it me, ſaid Ravaillac, upon condition 
thit the declarution I have made, that I had no accomplices, be 
true,” © 1] will give it you upon that condition, replied the con- 
feſſor; but aſſure yourſelf, if you tell a lye in theſe moments, 
your ſoul, at its ſeparation from your body, will be carried di- 
rely to hell.. | cx and receive it upon that condition, 
faid Ravaillac.” Ard thele were the laſt words he ſpoke to Me!- 
freurs de Filleſac and Gamache, two men of great candour and 
honeſty, and the moſt able doors of the Sorbonne. Words which 
deſerve great notice, ſince they are recorded by him, who, of all 
the writers on this ſuby«Q, has ſhewn moſt prejudice and malice, 
Memoirs for a Hiſtory ot France, p. 323. 

Atter this deciſive remark, I ſh. Il begin with what relates to the 
Jeſuits, who have been lefs ſpared than any of the others, and 
whom our author in the following book attacks the firſt, though 
he does not name them. But here I think myſelf obliged to re- 
late what appears a very fingular conteſſion in a great critic, who 
profeſſes that he doe: not fear the ſociety, and will ſpare no cnc 
Whatever. I had the curiofity, ſays he, to read the anſwer 
made by the jeſuits to the accuſations of their enemies, their reply 
to that, and the jeſuits farther vindication of themſelves ; and it 
appeared to me, that in many cates their accuſers were at a late, 
which perſuades me that many things have been charged upon them, 
for which there were no proofs, but eaſily believed at the inſtigation 
of prejudiced perſons.” In effect, there is nothing more ſolid, 
or better founded, in the declamations cf Morizot, and a great 
number of anonymous writers. Bayle's Select Letters, Vol. I. 
Letter 230. 

I ſhall now preceed to the examination of ſome words, attri- 
buted to a jeſuit in a conference with Ravaillac: My — 4⁰ 
nat a cuſe good men. Father Cotton went likewiſe to Ravaillac, 
and bid him take care of accuſing the innocent; words which did 
not paſs unnoticed. He afterwards wculd have perſuaded him, 
if he could, that he was a proteſtant, ſaying, that he could never 
believe that « Roman catholic was capable of cummitting ſo horrid 
an action: but Ravaillac derided father Cotton, though a jeſuit, as 
well as the reſt, whom he ſent away with jeſts and pleaſantry. 
« You would be aftonithed, i he to ſome of them who were 
queſtioning him, if I ſhould tell you, that it was yourſelf who ſet 
me on.” He did not ſay this to father Cotton; for, wicked as he 
was, he had ſome ſcruples of conſcience remaining that would nec: 
ſuffer him to fl. nder the brothers of the ſociety,” Journal of the 
reign of Henry IV. anno 1610. | 5 
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Peter Matthieu, in his particular Hiſtory of the derth of Henry 
IV. p. 116, ſays, „That the queen believing, if the inhuman par- 
ricide could be led to repent of his crime, he would more freely 
own who they were that urged him to commit it, thought it neceſ- 
fary that he be viſited by the doctors and clergy, who might 
put his mind into ſuch a frame, that he would have greater fears 
of eternal than temporal torments.” Father Cotton therefore 
might be of the number of theſe eccleſiaſtics; but the author does 
not mention him in particular, and is wholly filent with reſpect 
to the words which e been attributed to him. He docs not 
not tell us that this father, when he accoſted Rayaillac, called him, 

friend. The prior of Orleans fays not a word of this fact in his 
life of father Cotton, where it was natural for him to mention 


it, and where he has been as particular, with reſpect to this father, 


as y has been in every thing relating to the death of Henry 
the reat, | 

« Two circumſtances, ſays Mezerai, were obſerved, of which 
the reader may judge as he pleaſes; one was, that, when Ravail- 
lac was ſeized, ſeven or eight men came up to him with ſwords in 
their hands, and ſaid loudly, that he ought to be lain directly; 
but they immed:ately concealed themſelves in the crowd : the other, 
that the parricide was not carried to priſon at firſt, but was put into 
the hands of Montigny, and remained two d1ys in the Hotel de Rais, 
where he was fo careleſsly guarded, that all forts of people were 
allowed to ſpeak to him: among others, an eccleſiaſtic, who hq 
received great obligations from the deceaſed king, accoſting him, 
called him friend, and bid him take care not to accuſe good men. 
Mczerai, it is plain, has copied the firſt of theſe obſervations from 
P, Matthieu, who fays that it was the baron de Courtaumar, who, 
drawing his ſword a;zainſt theſe men, forced them to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the crowd: but I do not ſee what inference is to be drawn 
from the former of theſe two facts related by Mezerai, except that 
thoſe men, tra::ſported with rage and grief for the death of the beſt 
of kings, were eager to puniſh the impious aſſaſſin; and as for the 
other fact, after what has been juſt ſaid in the foregoing remark, it 
muſt be all»wed to be very doubttul and hazardous, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that by the ecclefiaſtic, who had great obligations to the king, 
the author mens father Cotton: but indeed, if this father did go 
to ſee Ravaillac, and if he really faid thoſe words, My friend do no: 
accuſe geo men, what ought to be inferred from an expreſſion of 
gentleneſs and chriſtian charity, which neither directly nor indi- 
realy preſents any thing criminal to the mind. Abr. Hiſt. and 
Chron. Vol. III. p. 1450. 

Here follows, what is ſtill, in different writings, to be found 
a gainſt the jeſuits on this occafion : Father D' Aubigny, who 
had confeſſed Ravaillac, was privately interrogated by the firſt 
preſident upon the ſecret _— but he could draw nothing 1 — 

ey 
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him except this: that God, who to ſome men had given the gift of 
languages, to others the gift of prophecy, revelation, &c. had on 
him beſtowed the gift of forgetfulneſs of confeſſions. Moreover, 
added he, we, who are ecclchiaſtics, know nothing of the world: 
we do not mix in its affairs, or heed what paſſes in it.” © Ra- 
ther, replied the firſt prefident, you know too much, and are too 
far concerned in its buſineſs ; and, if you were not more ſo than 
ou own you are, things had gone better. Memoirs for a Hiſtory of 
rance, ib. p. 20, J21s 

Theſe circumſtances relating to father D' Aubigny, are cer- 
tainly the moit ſevere of all that have been d againft the je- 
ſuits, It was well known, that Ravaillac, in his depoſitions, ac- 
knowledged that he was acquainted with this jeſuit; that he had 
been preſent when he ſaid maſs; that he had imparted to him his 
viſions; the trouble of his mind, &c. He was confronted with 
this f.ther, who maintained to Ravaillac himſelf, that he had ne- 
ver ſcen him, and that all he had ſaid concerning him was falſe, 
The French Mercury, far mote deſerving to be credited than any 
of the writers I have quoted, becauſe the author ſpeaks & fully 
and with ſo much clearnefs uf this affair, that one ſees, in a man- 
ner, the whole proceedings of the trial; he, after giving a mi- 
nute account of every circumſtance of their examination, adds, 
« Father D*Aubigny faid to Ravaillac, that he was very wicked; 
and that, after perpetrating ſo horrid a fact, he ought not to accuſe 
any one falſly, nor add to the number of his fins,” Ravaillac 
being told, that, if he had any charge to bring sgainſt father 
D' Aubigny, he mutt do it then, replied, that he had not any; 
that he looked upon him to be an honeſt man and a good prieft ; 
and that he would believe him. In like manner the ſaid D* Aubigny 
having notice given him to make his objections againſt the wit- 
neſs, and that according to the ordinance, he would not be ad- 
mitted to make them, if not immediately, he ſaid he hal no more 
to ſay, but that he was a wicked man, and a moſt audacious liar,” 
Frenci Mercury, anno 1610. 

Ravaillac's filence to theſe reproaches may well paſs for a con- 
viction of the calumny. This circumftance of the trial may be 
ſeen at large in the book itſelf. Matthieu ſays it was Servin, the 
King's advocate, who interrogated father D* Aubigny, and that this 
was the anſwer: *© That ever fince he had, by the crders of 
Lis ſuperiors, quitted preaching to apply himſelf wholly to her- 
ing confeſſions, God had beſtowed the fingular grace upon him 
of effacing 8 from his memory whatever was ſaid to 
him under the ſeal of confeflion.” But this writer, though an 
enemy of the jeluits, does not mention the firſt preſident's mali- 
cious reply to him; and doubtleſs he is more deſerving of belief, 
than the Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France; becauſe he was liv- 
ing at that time, and was moſt particularly intereſted in the me- 
mory of Henry IV. who bad honoured him with his favour. Paſ- 
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—— the great enemy of the jeſuits, by not accuſing them of an 
ing, ſhews plainly enough, that he believed them innocent. Hi 
tory of Henry IV. ibid. Letters of Nicholas Paſquier. 

« On Sunday, May 23, Father Portugais, a cordclier, and ſome 
curates of Paris; among others, the curates of the pariſhes of St. 
Bartholomew and St. Paul, in dark ambiguous words, and hints 
ſcarcely intelligible, taxed the jeſuits with being accomplices in the 
king's aſſaſſination, arguing againſt them from their own books 
and writings z namelv, thuſe of Mariana and Becanus. It was alſo 
propoſed, favs the fame author whom I now quote, to forbid 
the jeſuits the public pulpits. However, they went no farther 
than to order Mariana's book to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, which was done accordingly, June 8, before the 
church of Notre Dame. This book openly defended the deed of 
brother Clement, and has been twice printed; the firſt time in folio, 
the ſecond in oftavo. In the firſt edition, he calls this brother, 
eeternum Gaillæ dcu; but theſe three words are left out in the ſecond 
edition, which I have before me.” Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France, 
ib. p. 

If A the authors who have written upon the ſame principles 
with thuſe of Mariana and Becanus, were to be accuſed of having 
contributed to the king's murder, A criminal proceſs might 
de entered againſt John Petit, a doctor of the Sorbonne, whoſe 
opinions were reje by the council of Conſtance ; likewiſe 
againſt the celebrated John Gerſon, James Almain, Richer, John 
Boucher of the ſame college and ſociety. Can they be ignorant 
that an extraordinary aſſembly was held among the doctors of 
the Sorbonne, to proceed to the apotheofis of James Clement, the 
aſſaſſin⸗tor of Henry III. and that among the great number of doc- 
tors, which compoſed the aſſembly, only one, named John Poite- 
vin, was again it? In thoſe miſerable times, a furious hatred 
and miſguided zeal extinguiſhed the natural lights of reaſon ; and 
however revolting that doctrine might be, which teaches that it is 
ſometimes lawful to murder kingsy however oppoſite to ſcripture 
and reaſon, yet, to the ſhame of humanity, and the diſgrace of re- 
ligion, that doctrine prevailed, Mariana, a Spaniſh jeſuit, in a 
book entitled De Rege & Regis Inftitutione, held in effect that it 
was ſometimes allowable to murder tyrants, though elſewhere he. 
teaches, that a lawful prince cannot be killed or deprived of his 
authority, by an individual. The enemies of the jeſuits advance, 
that it was from this book. Ravaillac had taken his firſt leſſon, 
which he practiſed but too well. It is certain, however, that he 
never read the book, knew nothing of it, and did not underſtand 


Latin well enongh to read it; but theſe reaſonings are the effects 


of paſſion and prejudice. Father Aquaviva, to hinder the raſh- 
neſs of ſome writers from raiſing ſuch calumnies againſt the jeſuits 
fer the future, oa the Sth of July forbad all the ſubjects of the 
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ſociety, upon pain of being excommunicated and ſuſpended from 
exercifing any of the ſacred functions, to (peak or write any thing 
which could authorize, in any manner, or under any pretence, 
the parricide of kings, whom, by the law o God, ſays he, we are 
commanded to honuur and reſpe&, as ſacred perſons placed by his 
hands upon the throne.” Chronol. and Dogm. Vol, I. pag. 115, and 
following. 

What is here ſaid of Mariana may with equal juſtice be ap- 
plied to Becan; but, among all theſe accuſations, I ſee only one 
in which there is any probability; which is that drawn from the 
book of this Spaniſh jeſuit, condemned by the parliament as be- 
ing capable cf arming ſubjects againſt their ſovereign : but in te- 
ality what ought to be inferred from thence to the prejudice of 
the French jeſuits, what proofs could a book furnith againſt them, 
which was written by a foreigner, and in the year 1606 publicly 
condemned as a moſt pernicious piece, and even rejected by the je- 
fuits themlelves? 

The queen, who was deſircus that father Cotton and the abbe 
Du- Bois, the declared enemy of that fati;er and the whole ſociety, 
ould be reconciled, permitted him to have a conference with that 
abbe, Wich laſted four hours, at the houſe of the lieuteneat-civil; 
but, not being able to agree, father Cotton, to take him at ſome 
diſadvantege, at length aſked him if he thought the jeſuits had 
been the cauſe of the late king's aſſaflination, and if he believed 
that he had killed him. No,” replied the abbe Du-Bois, 
« For, if I thought ſo, I would this inſtant, ſaid he, ſwearing a 
great oath, hoiſt you up by the throat and ftrangle you, and 
then throw you out of the window.” Father Cotton afterwards 
aſked him if the jcſuits were not catholics. Oh yes, anſwer- 
ed he, ſuch catholics as the devil is.” Journal of the reign of 
Henry IV. by P. L'Etoile, p. 233. 

« On Tucſday, May 25, there was a quarrel betwixt M. de 
Lomenie and father Cotton, in full council. Lomenie told him, 
that it was he and his ſecretary who had murdered the king; 
whereupon the members of the council repreſenting to him that 
he ought to be more moderate in his expreffions, he ſaid, that 
his grief for the death of his gcod mafter might force him into 
ſome intemperance of language, but that he would not ſpeak but 


in the queen's preſence. At the fame time Beringhen quarrelled 


with De-Lorme, firſt phyfician to the queen, who ſupported the 
jeſuits, and ſaid things as ſevere to him as Lomtnie had done to 
father Cotton. | | 

Is it ſurpriſing that perſons under the influence of paſſion, and 
in thoſe moments when they ſuffer themſelves to be carried away 
by their conjectures, prejudices, and particular enmities, ſhould 
utter invectives, and make reproaches which they cannot prove? 
At ſuch times they often ſay things which they do not „ 
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which, when their reaſon is leſs clouded, they inwardly dif- 


avow. 

John Du-Bois, abbe of Beaulieu, being a ſhort time after 
obliged to quit the kingdom, was arreſted at Rome, and put in- 
to the priſons of the inquiſition, either at the ſuit of the jeſuits, 
or of the proc urator-general of celeſtin monks ; for he had for- 
merly been of that order, and quitted it without giving an ac- 
count of the money which had been depoſued in his hands. He 
had afterwards borne arms, and diſlinguiſhed himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of Henry III. who uſed to call him the emperor of the 
monks: after that, he reſumed the ecclefiaitic habit, and was 
celebrated for his preaching.» Whatever was the cauſe, he was de- 
rained in thoſe priſons till the year 1626, which was the ſame year 
in which he died, being a few days after he was reftored to his li- 
berty by Pope Gregory XV. Memoirs for a Hiilory of France, 
French Mercury, and Moreri. 

In L'Etoile, La-Varenne makes a very ſingular fpeech to the 
jeſuits at his return from La-Fleche, whither he had accompanied 
them in the ceremony of bearing the king's heart to their rand. 
Having entertained them all to the number of twenty-four at 
dinger, he continued his diſcourſe to them (the former part of 
which had been pretty ſevere) in this manner: „ will not ſcru- 
ple to tell you, ſaid he, that there is a very bad report concerning 
you ci:culate4 in this city, which has come to my ears; that there 
are among you ſome who were abettors of, and accomplices in, the 
wicked aſſaſſination of the deceaſed king, Hitherto I have not 
believed it; but, if I ſhould ever happen to diſcover any thing 
againt you, I declare that I will have you all ſeize! one after the 
other, and hang you in my ſtables.” Surg was La-VNarenne s ha- 
rangue to the jeſuits; but it was time, fay they, to mut the ftable- 
door when the le d was ſtolen. Ibid. p. 176. 

As this ſpeech of La-Varenne's is not mentioned in any of the 
beſt authors of his time, there is good reaſon to think it one of 
thoſe idle and ridiculous tales fit to amuſe the populace, and gratify 
the malice and prejudice of an enemy, who finds reaſon and proba- 
bility in every thing that is conformable to his paſſion. 

The ſame author, ſpeaking of the provoſt-marſhal of Plu- 
viers, ſays, that he had two ſons who were both jeſuits, and en- 
deavours to prove that they were acceffary to the king's aſſaſſina- 
tion; but it is evident that nothing could be more unjuit than the 
reaſonings of this writer, or more falſe than his concluſions, with 
reſpe& to the provoſt of Pluviers: for why indeed ſhould it be 
aſſerted, that the jeſuits were in a combination with that provoſt, 
becauſe he had two ſons in the ſociety ? It would not follow from 
thence that they had contributed to Ravaillac's crime, unleſs it 
could be proved, which it is impoilible to do, that the provoſt 
hanged himſelf through his 3 falling into the hands of jui- 
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tice, for having, in concert with the jeſuits, endeavoured to inſpire 
Ravaillac with a reſolution to complete his horrid defign : but this 
baſe calumny is refuted by the French Mer.ury, who, after ob- 
ſerving that all which had been ſaid againſt the jeſuits had been 
taken from L'Anti-Cctton, the Thanks of the Butter-woman, and 
fuch like writings, © They ought ſurely, faid he, to agree in their 
ſatires, fince they all proceed from the ſame mouth. Of theſe two 
books, the firſt was not printed till the middle of September, and 
the other towards the end of October; and it was always thoughe 
this provoſt hanged himſelf becauſe inſtruments for coining had 
been found upon him, having practiſed the art of coining, and deen 
guilty of other crimes in his office, for which he knew he could 
not avoid death; and not for the above-mentioned zccuſation, 
which was raiſed againſt him at the inſtigation of his enemies. 
French Mercury, anno 1610. 

That very cbſervation, that nothing was alledged againſt the 
Jeſuits, at that time, which was not taken from the moſt con- 
temptible libels, is alone a ſufficient anſwer to all other calumnies 
of that nature; and after ſ.me words which eſcaped one of the 
meſt furious enemies this ſociety ever had, it ought no longer to 
be doubted, This Anti-jeſuit, ſaid he, appeared about that time, 
and, except low abuſe, it will be found to contain nothing. The 
author was a young man named Boneſtat. The factor of Guille- 
mot was impriſoned for it. The Catholicon of Saumur appeared 
likewiſe ; a work made up of bad and good. La-Barillieric, who 
is a free ſpeaker, meeting two jeſuits forme days after the king's 
aſſaſſination, . Gentlemen, ſaid he, I think you are jeſuits : there 
is a merchant at Chatelleraut who has very good knives to fell, 
perhaps you may find ſome that will ſuit you there.” This is not 
a proof, but a witticifm, which pleaſes not on account of the truth 
there is in it, but for its malicious and ſatyrical turn. Memoity 
for a Hiſtory of France, ibid. p. 353. 

Divray, a clerk of the court, told one of my friends the next 
day, that as they were conducting mademoiſelle Coman, the ſame 
who has been formerly mentioned, before the council, the faid to 
him; © I revealed to the jeſuits, in confeffion, all I knew of this 
conſpiracy, and they entreated me not to mention it.“ Certainly 
the jeſuits were greatly concerned in what this girl alledged : how 
eumes it then that the writers of thoſe times, who have been ſo par- 
ticular in their relations, have taken no notice of this circumftance ? 

Nor 1 it leſs eaſy to refute the following citations againſt the 
ſeveral perſons we have named; indeed they carry their refuta- 
tion along with them, by comprehending, in the ſarne accuſation, 

s who were not only without connexion of friendſhip. or 
tereſt, but were declared enemies, and publicly known to be 
ſuch; I mean the queen and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, and 
then 
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their partizans. For the ſame reaſon, therefore, we think our- 
| ſelves diſpenſed with from joining to each quotation reſlections which 
would greatly ſwell theſe notes, and which muſt neceſſarily occur to 
| every judicious reader. . 
| « The Sunday before the Wedneſday on which the king was 
murdered, before the gth of May, this ſoldier, « wicked lewd fel- 
| low, and who, ſays the author a few lines above, had formerly 
| been a prieſt, met the widow of captain Saint Matthieu, a hu- 
; guenot, a little beyond the gate Saint Antony, on the road from 
| Charenton, and, knowing her, he accoſted her, and, after ſome 
| diſcourſe, aſked her if ſhe ſtill lived at Paris. She told him ſhe did. 
« And what are you doing there ſo long? ſaid the ſoldier. Do- IJ 
ö ing, the replied, I have a great deal of bufineſs to tranſact.“ A 
« Faith, returned he, if 1 was in your place, no law ſuit or buſineſs | 
whatever ſhould keep me there: and it is becauſe I wiſh you well 
that I adviſe you to get out of Paris.” * But why do you wiſh me 
out of Paris? ſaid ſhe. © Becauſe,” reſumed the foldier, „be- 
fore eight days are paſt, it is in danger of ſuffering ſo great a diſ- 
aſter, that happy will it be for them who are at a diſtance from 
it. I therefore adviſe you, as a friend, to quit Paris as ſoon as 
poſſible, and believe what I ſay to you.” en they came to the 
entry of the church, where the fermen was not yet begun, the 
foldier ſaid he would not hear the ſermon. © But,” ſaid he 
laughing, I will go and examine the diſpoſition of your guards, 
who are a multitude of poor -miſer..ble wretches, ranged cr each Fi 
five like two hedges.” Ihen leoking at them, Behold thoſe | 
lame ſtragglers, ſaid he to this woman, which we are accuſtomed to 
fee in Paris at the entrance of our churches 3 do you not obſerve : 
thoſe ſoldizrs who are amongſt them? I know them every one; 1 
they are all rohbers; four of them in particular, whom I ſee there, - 1 
are deſtined for four terrible exploits : but the wickedeſt, and moſt 
determined of them all, I do not ſee. Saying this, he took leave * 1 
of the woman, and went away, Upon the Wedneſday following, - 4 
when the king was aſſaſſinated, ſhe began to reflect upon what the 4 
foldier had ſaid to her, and the Sunday after, being in doubt whe- - 9 
ther ſhe ought to go to Charenton, hearing that others had ſet the 
example, ſhe reſolved to follow it, and upon the road again met 
the ſoldier, to whom, in great ſurprize ſhe ſid, © I think you are 
a prophet : I ſhall believe you another time: but I hope we ſhall 
ſuffer no more. This is nothing yet, ſaid the ſoldier ; all is 
not over; there are other ſtrokes to follow this, equally wicked, 
and much more dangerous; and, fince you are reſolved to beli-ve © 
— 4 the future, take my council and leave your abode as bon as + 
Upon giving immediate information of this diſcourſe to the 
miaiſters of che church, _— others to M. Durand, be procured - 
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her, by means of one of his friends, acceſs to M. Deſunctis, who 
having heard what the had to ſay, and got intelligence from her 
where this ſoldier dwelt, and at what hour he might be ſpoke with, 
he went to his lodgings at ten o'clock at night, and ſeizing him 
without any difficulty, lodged him in a place cf ſecurity. The 
great probability there was in this ſtory made many perſons hope that 
at length there would be a full diſcovery of this deplored and met 
abominab'e enterprize, if the vile methods of proceeding uſed in the 
affair, had not deſtroyed all the good effects that might have been 
expected from the diſcoveries already made; but ſuch was the con- 
duct obſerved in it, that one would imagine we were afraid of ſhew- 
ing ourſelves too ſevere and exact, in ſearching into a crime the moſt 
barbaro15 and moſt wicked that has ever been perpetrated in Europe 
for upwards of a thouſand years.” L'Etoil's Journal, page 1 50, and 
following. | 
« Tueſday, May 12, the court being aſſembled, deliberated upon 
the forms and proccedings to be uſed in the trial and condemna- 
tion of that moſt deteſtable parricide and affaflin of his king, 
Francis Ravaillac; but it was mere eſpecially conſidered in this 
aff: mbly what tortures ſhould be uſed to extort a confeſſion from 
this miſerable wretch. Jt was refolved that he ſhould be put to 
extraordinary tortures, and thoſe of the moſt cruel kind: even 
foreign ones were propoſed, and, among others, that of Geneva, 
which was called the baraihe, or beurriere, a torture ſo violent, 
that it is ſaid none, on whom it was tried, but was forced by 
it to confeſs. Upon this the opinions of the aſſembly were divided; 
the oldeſt and the beſt approved of its being tried, the others 
wavering between both, and apt to change their opinions every 
moment, reſolved upon nothing; therefore, moſt of thoſe who 
are only determined by gain, having given their votes, in mitiorem 
{ ſeu deteriorem ] carried the vote that day by a great majority.” Ibid, 
P. 154+ N 
4 According to the ſaid arret, he was put to the torture in 
order to oblige him to reveal his accomplices : what paſſed is ftill 
a fecret to all but the court,” French Mercury, anno 1610, fol. 
« A certain infamous fellow, having publickly railed at the de- 
ccaſed king, and praifed Ravaillac, ſaying that he had performed 
a noble act, was ſeized and brought — to Paris. The in- 
formations againſt him, as thoſe againit M icons, were laid before 
the chancellor, but have ſtill remained a fecret, nor has there been 
any mention made of bringing them to juſtice.” Memoirs for the 
Hiſtory of France, Vol. II. p. 324. 
© Whea the aſſaſſin was brought ts the place of puniſhment, 
and upon the point of being torn in pieces by the horſes, obſerv- 
ing that a certain man, who was near the ſcaffuld, had alighted 
from his horle to put it in the place of one which had been _ 
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with dragging him: „ They deceived me, faid he, when they cold 
% me that the action I was going to commit would be pleafing to 
6 the people, fince they themſelves furniſh horſes to tear me in 
6& pieces.” A proof, adds the author in the margin, that he had 
been incited by ſome perſons to commit that execrable fact, and that 
he had accomplices.” Ib. p. 322. 

Here follows what relates to the provoſt of Pluviers: © The 
provoſt of Pluviers, or Pc<tiviers, a city in Nau e, diſtant about 
two days journey from Paris, was accuſed of having faid, the ſame 
day, that the king was murdered ; this day the king is either flain or 
wounded, Being brought priſoner to Paris, he was found dead in 
the priſon, ſtrangled with the ftrings of his drawers. He was 
hanged by the feet in the Grcve, on the 19th of June,” French 
Mercury, anno 1610. 

L'Etoile, after relating the ſame fact, adds the following cir- 
cumſtances : © This infamous man, whoſe wickedneſs was pub- 
lickly known, and who had two f\ ns of the order of the jeſuits, 
good notandum, acknowledged by every one to be a very bad ſub- 
ject to the king, but a good ſervant to the family of Entrangues 
and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, and known to be a rogue and 
extortioner, was accuſed of having ſaid, in Pluviers, while he was 
playing, or looking upon others who were playing, at bowls, in 
a garden, at the very time the king was murdered, Th» ling is juſt 
row mus. red; be is dead, _ upon it 3 and, ſome days before, 
he hai uſed words to the ſame pu poſe, or very near it, which 
was not taken notice of till the thing happened, which made them 
believe that the old villain knew ſomething of the enterprize, and 
was one of the accomplices of that vile affaflin : fo that, being 
carefully watched, and eagerly purſued, he was at length taken 


and brought to Paris, where he was confined in the Gonciergerie - 


du Palais, where, a ſhort time afterwards, to their great aſfto- 
niſhment, they found him dead, being ftrangled with the firings 
of his drawers. The parliament had him tried, though dead, and 
found him guilty of the crime of high treaſon 3 but, after all, 
dead men do not Jpeaks which was what they wanted; for, if he ha! 
ſpoke, he might have ſaid too much for the honour and adv: ntag= 
of many perſons whom they had no inclination to hurt. This was 
what was believed by all the people about Pluviers, who uſed to 
exclaim, Good God, how fortunate is th: death of this wicked man fer 
AM. D' Entragues, th: marchioneſs of Verneuil bis daughter, ond the 
whole family. Upon this miſerable wretch was found a tvol and an 
iuſtrument made uſe of in coining, called a Mold. It was aid, 
that he had been guilty of that practice; but this inſtrument waz 
found to be a tool for breiking iron gates, and bars of iron, even 


of the largeſt fize, like thoſe in the Baſtile, in order to get the count 


of Auvergne from thencc.” Journal of the Reign of Henry IV. 
p. 183. | : | 
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« The queen ſent for Durat the phyſician, a man whom the 
king deteſted, and would never ſuffer in his preſence, and even for- 
bid the queen to employ. She, however, retained him for her 
phyſician, made him one of her council, with large appointments, 
and all to oblige Conchini, who, it was faid, bore with great for- 
titude the death of the king.” In the margin it is written, * The 
public were perſuaded, that his wife and he had greatly contribute! 
to the king's aſſaſſination— Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France, 
Vol. II. p. 309. | 

„ On Sunday, January the goth, the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil was, upon the depofitious of mademoiſelle Coman, inter- 
rogated by M. the firſt prefident at his houſe. Her examina- 
tion laſted from one o'clock in the afternoen till five. She is 
thus called, Henrietta de Balzac D' Entragues, marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, miſtreſs to king Henry IV. She was accuſed by La- 
Coman ; vet was decreed to be heard but once, although the af- 
fair was the King's aſſaſſination, and the crime high treaſon,” 
Ib. . 3. 8 

« The rext day the queen ſent a gentleman to the firſt prefi- 
dent, to defire he would ſend her his opinion concerning this 
ceſs, to whom the good man replied, « You may tell the queen 
that God has reſerved me to live in an age to fee and hear things 
fo ſtrange, as I never thuught I could have heard or ſeen.” One of 
his friends and mine ſaying to him, that it was almoſt the general 
opinion that this young woman, by her accuſing ſo many perſons, 
and of the hizhef rank in the kingdom, ſpoke at random, and with- 
out any proofs; the firſt preſident, raifing his eyes to heaven, and 
ſarugging up his ſhoulders, replied, * There are but too many, 
there are but too many. Ibid. 

«© Monſieur D'Epernon at the ſame time, who was the moſt in- 
tereſted in the aff. ir, and who eagerly puſhed on the proceſs againſt 
this girl, that ſhe might be put to death, went generally for that 
＋ to the council, and made a viſit to the firſt prefident to 

ear what had paſſed; but that gentleman, with his accuſtomed 
gravity, and afperity of countenance, which thoſe, eſpecially 
whom he did not like, were ſure to meet with from him, repul- 
fed Lim diſdainfully, ſaying, © I am not your news monger but 
your judge.“ The duke telling him, that he aſked him as a 
friend, ©* I have no friends, replied the prefident ; I will do you 
zuſtice: be ſatisfied with that.“ M. D'Epernon, returning in 
great diſcontent, went and complained to the queen, who imme- 
diately diſpatched a meſſenger to the firſt preſident, to tell him 
that ſhe had bern informed, he had treated the duke of Epernon 
ill, and that it was her defire he ſhould, for the future, behave 
with more reſpect to him, in conſideration of his high quality. 
To this the firſt preſident replied; “ I have been a judge fifty 
years, thirty of which 1 have had the honour to preſide or 
: ve- 
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fovereign court of the peers of this kingdom, and, during that 
time, I never ſaw any lord, duke, or peer, of what quality ſo- 
ever, who was accuſed of high treaſon, who came before his 
judges booted and ſpurred, as M. D'Epernon has done, and with 
his ſword by his fide. Do not fail to tell the queen this.“ This 
was a freedom becoming a firſt preſident, I ſhould not record 
this ſpeech of bis here, if I did not certainly know it to be 
true. 

« If it be aſked, fays M. de Pcrifixe, who were the furies, 
the fiends, that ſuggeſted to him ſo damnable a defien, and urged 
him to carry it into execution, hiftory replies, that it is ignorant, 
and that, upon an action of ſuch conſequence, it is not allow- 
able to give ſuſpicions and conjectures for certain truths: the 
judges themſelves, who interrogated the criminal, durſt not open 
their mouths, and never mentioned it, but with geſtures of hor- 


ror and aſtoniſhment.” Percfixe's Hiſtory of Henry the Great, 


Part III. p. 410. 


The continuator of de Thou's Latin Hiftory ſays, that two 


different opinions prevailed upon this ſubject; ſome were perſuaded 
that the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. was the work of ſome great 
lords of the kingdom, who ſacrificed this prince to their ancient 
reſentment ; others believed that it was Spain who ſtruck this 


blow by the partizans the had in France: and this writer adds, 


that the preſident de Thou, and the ableſt heads in the parliament 
was of this latter opinion. He likewiſe mentions letters from 


Bruſſels, Antwerp, Malines, and Bolduc, before the 15th of May, 


which expreſſed that it was commonly reported in thoſe provinces, 
that Henry IV. had been murdered, Nic. Rigalt, anno 16:0, 
Vol. VI. p. 492. 

That paſſage from L'Etoile, which I quoted a little before, may, 
if granted to be of any authority, give room for a third opinion 3; 
namely, that this plot, or rather all theſe different plote, were to 
end in a rebellion, and even a kind of ſecond maſſacre in Paris; 
that this was not executed, becauſe the confpirators ſeeing the king 
dead, which was the great and principal object they had in view, 
thought it needleſs to proceed any farther, 

And here I cannot diſpenſe with myfelf from mentioning ſome 
writings, which may be found in the fourth volume of L'Etoile's 
— lately printed under the title of Pieces Juſtificatives, 

ome of them relate to the affair and proceſs of mademoiſelle 
Coman. They add nothing, or very little, to what has been al- 
ready faid. The others are: | 

Firſt, a manuſcript which the author pretends had been found 
in the cabinet of the duke D*Aumale (Charles de Lorrain, ſecond 
ſon of Claude) who died in the Low Countries in the year 
1631. In this manuſcript, which heavily charges the jeſuits 
and the count of Auvergne, although in priſon ab the —— 

ate 
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related, that the duke of Epernon, who was in the coach with his 
majeſty, fecing him wounded to death, (theſe are bis words) 
% Stabbed him in the fide with a knife, that he might be ſooner out 
of pain. The duke of Montbazon, adds he, ſaw the duke of Eper- 
non ſtab the king, but did not take any notice of it, becauſe he fa- 
vourcd this aſſaſſination.” 

The ſecond of theſe pieces is entitled, The Meeting between 
the duke of Epernon and Francis Ravaillac. It is there affertcd, 
that this duke, being at Angoulcme, ſent for Ravaillac, and two 
other accomplices of his, and he and father Cotton exhorted them 
to poignaid the king, giving for a reaſon, that this prince ws an 
enemy to the Pope, the king of Spain, and the catholic religion, 
which he was going to aboliſh in Europe; and that, after they 
had made them ſwear to perform this, receiving the communion 
upon it from father Cotton, they gave them each two hundred 
crowns. The aſſaſſins then took the road to Paris, where having 
ſtaid a long time, without meeting with an opportunity of exe- 
cuting their en erpriſe, they obliged D*'Epernon to give each of 
them a hundred crowns more; that, when the moment for per- 

trating the parricide approached, the duke of Epernon, as he 
had agreed upon beforchand with Ravaillac, amuſcd the king with 
ſome diſcoui ſe, and then the horrid villain, throwing himſelf upon 
the king, gave him a wound with a knife; but the ſaid duke per- 
ceiving that it was very light, and that the king cried out, I am 
wounded, he made a ſign to him to repeat the ſtroke; whereupon 
this execrable wretch, with a ſecond blow, ſtruck the king into the 
heart; ſo that he expired immediately, All theſe imputations, 
to be found only in contemptible libels, deſerve leſs, that we ſhould 
ſhew their falſhood and inconſiſtency than the former, See Paſ- 
quier's letter to M. de Monac, in which he juſtifies the duke of 
Epernon. 

The other pieces relate to the ſtory of Peter Du- Jardin, known 
by the name of captain de La-Garde, of whom we have already 
had occaſion to ſreak. From theſe we learn, that Du- Jardin 
was a native of Rouen: he ſerved at firſt in the regiment of 
guards, afterwards in the light horſe : he then went to Provence, 
where he was employed by the duke of Guiſe in his majeſty's 
fervice, Marſhal Biron knew him when he ſerved in the light 
horſe, and attached him to himſelf on account of his great 
bravery. After the peace of Savoy, he went into the ſervice of 
the republic of Venice, where he continued till ſhe made peace 
with the Pope. He then went to ſerve in Germany under the 
duke de Mercœur. He again returned to Venice, from whence, 
after a ſhort ſtay at Florence and Rome, he came to Naples. In 
this city he became acquainted with a refugee, named La- Bruyerre, 
who had been a leaguer: by him he was intreduced to a jeſuit, 
called father Alagon, uncle to the duke of Lerma, the king of 
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Spain's favourite. This jeſuit, being deſirous to make ufe of fo 
brave a man in the deſign that was projected of aſſaſſinating 
Henry IV. joined him with Hcbert, marthal Biron's fecretary, 
who has been mentioned in our Memoirs, with Lewis D' Aix, 
mentioned likewiſe in the account of the reduction of Marſeilies, 
and with another Provincial, called Roux, all of them French re- 
fugees. 

In one of their parties of pleaſure Ravaillac was introduced to 
them, who diſcloſcd to them all his defagns, and told them, that 
he brought a letier from the duke of Epernon for the viceroy of 
Naples. La-Garde, having now got ſufficient intelligence of 
every thing that ws projecting, went to Zamet, ambailador 
from France to Venice, to diſcover all he knew. This ambaſ- 
ſador ſent him immediately to M. De-Brevis, our ambaſſador at 
Rome, and to Zamet. his brother, at Paris. De-Brcves gave 
La-Garde letters fir M. de Villeroi, with which he returned to 
Paris in the train of the duke of Nevers, who at Fontainebleau 

ſented him to his majeſty, Henry IV. after telling him that 
— would take proper meaſures to render theſe defigns upon his 
perſon ineffectual, ordered this officer to accompany the grand 
marſhal of P land into Germany, and to take care of his intereſts 
there. La-Garde, returning to France with advices of great im- 
portance from the grand marthal of Poland, was at Fraucfort in- 
formed of the king's denh. He retired to Metz greatly indiſ- 
poſed, from whence he followed marſhal de La-Chatre to the 
expedition of Juliers. After the peace, as he was upon his 
journey to France, he was attacked near the village of Fize by 
ſme armed men, who gave him ſeveral wounds, and left him 
for dead in a ditch, La-Garde made ſhift to get to Mczieres, 
where the duke of Nevers then was, who cauſed him to be con- 
ducted to Paris, where, upon preſenting a petition to the king, 
he obtained the office of comotroller-general of Bierres; but, 
when he leaſt expected ſuch treatment, he was ſeized and carried 
to priſon, Before judgment was pronounced, which could not 
but be favourable, becauſe his judges found him abſolutely inno- 
cent of every thing charged upon him, an exempt came to take 
him out of priſon, and delivered him a brevet for a yearly pen- 
fion of fix hundred livres; and his patent for the office of comp- 
troller-general of Bierres: it appears that he retired to Rouen, and 
died there. 

Another writer of ftill later date, who has reſtored the five 
interrogatories of Ravoillac, in the volume of manuſcripts, 
marked 192, of the king's library (for the French Mercury men- 
tions only the four laſt, which are abridged and related in an 
hiſtorical manner, and ſays not a word of the firſt) believes that 
in them may be found proofs that the criminal endeavoured to 


impoſe upon his judges, and did not make a full confeſſion ; — 
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that his judges, on their fide, ſeemed to be afraid of aſking him 
hew he came to be known to the duke of Epernon. He has not 
the leaſt doubt of Ravaillac's having been in Italy, although he con- 
ſtantly denied it. The pieces relating to the proceſſes of La-Coman, 
and captain de La Garde, ſeem to him to prove very clearly, that 
the plot of the parricide was laid at Naples in the year 1608; and 
that, at one and the ſame time, they laboured to ſecure the ſucceſs 
of it in Italy, Spain, Flanders, and France. To this he adds, that 
the duke of Epernon, and the marchionefs of Verneuil, met ſeveral 
time: at Saint Jean en Greve ; that they had been heard to ſay 
ſomething relating to their ſcheme, and that Henry IV. himſelf was 
informed of it : but that this prince, cither through a bliad ſecurity, 
or an exceſs of goodneſs, neglected this information. 

Thoſe who have obſerved that the duke of Sully, in ſome paſſages 
of his Memoirs, confeſſed that he does not declare all he knows on 
this ſubj ect, may in theſe words find ſome grounds for ſuſpicions : 
but indeed in all theſe there is nothing ſufficiently clear or poſitive, 
to make it allowable, upon ſuch hints, to accuſe this or that perſon ; 
and, at preſent, the beſt thing that can be done, is to draw a veil 
over this myſtery of iniquity, and, if poſſible, to conſign for e er to 
oblivion this ſhocking period of our hiſtory. We ought to take this 
part, although it were true what ſome perſons are fully perſuaded of, 
that there are two or three cabinets in Paris which are able to throw 
ſome new lights upon this fact. Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of ſuch- 
papers, are greatly to be praiſed for concealing them with ſo much 
care; and it would be well if they could reſolve to confign them to 
the flames. 

Throughout this whole detail, I have not quoted Vittorio Siri; 
not that he makes no mention of the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. 
and the trial of Ravaillac, Mem. Recond. Vol. II. p. 246, but he 
does it in ſo negligent a manner, and like a man fo ill informed, 
and even fo prejudiced againſt the perſon of Henry IV. and his 
maxims of gevernment, that his teſtimony deſerves to have no 
weight. I ſhall only obſerve here, that it is his opinion abſolutely, . 
that Ravaillac had no accomplices. 
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HE reader mult not expect to ſee in theſe Me- 

moirs a particular relation of that execrable 
crime: my grief is renewed by the ſad remembrance, 
nor fhall I ceaſe to lament it but when I ceaſe to 
live. It is with aſtoniſhment, that I behold per- 
ſons capable of hearing and ſpeaking with coldneſs 
and inſenſibility of the greateſt misfortune which ever 
befel this kingdom; in me the thought of it is attend- 
ed with ſuch horror, that I turn my eyes as much as 
poſſible from that deplorable object, and my tongue 
refuſes to pronounce the name of the abominable mon- 
ſter*, who was the cauſe of all our miſeries; while 
inwardly I implore the divine vengeance againſt 
him, and againſt thoſe that armed his impious hand; 
the public outcry direfts us to the authors of this 


* Francis Ravaillac was born at Angouleme, where he followed the 
profeſſion of a ſchoolmaſter, and was at that time between thirty- 
one andthirty-two years old. Matthieu thinks he was mad; but 
I can find nothing in his diſcourſe, either during his impriſoament, 
or at the time of his execution, that affords any reaſon to charge him 
with madneſs, taking that word in its moſt uſual fenſe, but only 
with fool-hardineſs, fury, and a diſtempered mind. He was brought, 
on Thurfday the 27th of May, before the church. of Notre Dame,. 
where he performed the emend: honorable; from theace he was car- 
ried to the Greve, and there his breaft, arms, thighs, &c. were torn 
with red hot pinchers, &c. he holding the knife in his right hand; 
after that, melted lead and boiling oil and pitch, were poured on. 
his wounds; and at laſt he was torn to pieces by four horſes ; his 
members were burned, and his aſhes thrown into the air. The fu- 
rious crowd were every moment ready to puſh. upon hira and tear 
him to pieces, and refuſed to fing the ſalve. He was ſomewhat tall 
and bulky, and of ſo robuſt a make, that the horſes could not tear 
him to pieces, but the executioner was obliged to cut him into quar- 
ters, which the populace dragged about the city, &c. See the hiſ- 
torians quoted above. Paſquier ſays he was related, on the mother's. 
ade to Poltrot, who aſſaſſinated the duke of Guiſe ; ibid. p. 32», 1 


do not fi id there is any appearance of truth in what Guy-Patin relates, 


letter 122, that Ravaillic had a brother who died in Holland, and who, 
on his death- bed, declared, that if his brother had miſcarried in his 
attempt, he himſelf would have undertaken the ſame thing, to re- 
venge, as he ſaid, the injury Henry IV. had done them in debauch-- 
ung their ſiſter, and neglecting her afterwards, Je 
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deteftable plot; nor can 1 hinder myſelf from ex- 
claiming, with all the world, againſt a circumſtance, 
of which no one is ignorant. After the parricide 
had perpetrated his horrid deſign, he was guarded 
with fo little care in the houſe “ to which he was 
firſt carried, that during four hours all forts of per- 
ſons were permitted to {ce and talk to him; and cer- 
tain perſons, whom it is not neceſſary to name 
here, made ſuch an imprudent uſe of this liberty, 
that they were heard to call him Friend, and bid him, 
repeat their own words, take care that he did 
not accuſe gocd men who were innocent and 
„ good catholicks,”” becauſe that would be an un- 
pardonable crime and worthy of eternal damnation. 
Some perſons, truly ſcandalized at what they faw, 
loudly exclaimed againſt fuch negligence ; which 
obliged them afterwards to guard the murderer with 
more care. | 
However that may be, ſuch was the tragical 
end of a prince, on whom nature, with a laviih 
profuſion, had beſtowed all her advantages, except 
that of a death ſuch as he merited. I have already 
obſerved, that his ftature was fo happy, and his 
limbs formed with ſuch proportion, as conſtitutes 
not only what is called a well made man, but indi- 
cates ſtrength, vigour, and activity + ; his com- 
lection was animated; all the lineaments of his 
face had that agreeable livelineſs | which forms a 
tweet and happy phy ſiognomy, and perfectly ſuited 
In the hotel of Retz. L' Etoile ſays he was carried the next 
day from the hotel of Epernon to the Conciergerie. ; 
t * Henry IV. ſays Le-Grain, was of a middling ſtature, rather 
« tall than low ; that his forehead was broad, his noſe aquiline and 
„ royal, his mouth well made, and his lips red, &c.” Decade de 
Henry le Grand, book i. Morizot, being worſe informed, ſays, on 
the contrary, that he was low, and of ſquare make: and aſſerts, 
that he dreſſed himſelf nearly in the ſame manner in winter as in 
ſummer, chap. 49. 
D' Aubigne informs us, that he had an extreme piercing fight, 
(to make uſe of his own words) a monſtrous quick hearing ; of 
which he gives this convincing proof: „The king, fays he, being 
« in bed at La-Garaache, in a large ſtate chamber, and 3 
66 ca 
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to that engaging eaſineſs of manners, which, though 
ſometimes mixed with majeſty, never loſt the grace- 
ful affability and eaſy gaiety * fo natural to that 


« beſides the curtains, being ſurrounded with a thick frize ; Fronte- 
4% nac and I laid in the oppoſite corner of the room, in a bed fur- 
% nithed in the ſame manner; and joking about the king, I having 
« my lips cloſe to his ear, and lowering my voice as much as poſ- 
&© fib'e, he often aſked, What duſt thou fiv? The king anſwered, 
« Deaf as you are, can't you Hear he ſiys, I want to make two 
« friends by doing one good office? We pot off by de ring him to 
«© go to ſleep, for we h:d ſtill a great deal more toſ:y of him.” Vol. 
III. ch. xxi. The anſwer which the duke of Bellegarde made to 
this prince, is of much the ſame kind with this; when both of 
them lying in the ſame room, ſhortly after the de th of Henry III. 
Henry IV. waked Bellegarde tines or tour times in the night, to 
perſuade him to give up ſome of the poſts he enjoyed, in favour of 
ſome perſons the king named to him: „will with all my heart, 
« fire,” ſays the maſter of the horſe at lat; “ hut for God's ſake, 
46 don't wake any more.” This taſte for raillery and joking, as 
is always th: caſe on ſuch occaſions, from the prince's example, paſ- 
ſed to his courtiers : and Siri, with ſome appearance of reaſon, 
blames Henry IV. on this account, condemning it as a fault in a 
king; raillery never failing to create quarreis amongſt the great, and 
always diminiſhing the reverence due to the prince: he pro ſuces 
many examples of this. Mem. recond, Vol. I. p. 560. 
The hiſtory of Henry IV. furnithes innumerable inftances o 

his turn for pleaſantry, and of his affable and popular manner of ad- 
dreſs; which perhaps contributed more than His great qualities to 
procure him the love of his people. The king,” ſays the Mem. 
for the hiſt. of France, Vol. II, p. 277, „going one day to the 
& Louvre, and meeting a poor woman driving a cow, he opt her, 
4c and aſked the price of the cow: the woman having told him the 
« price, Fentre-ſaint-gris ! ſays the king, ſhe is not worth that; 
4 TI will give you ſu much. I ſee, replied the woman, you are not a 
&« dealer in cows. What makes you think ſo? ſays the king, who 
& had many noblemen with him, Don't you ſee all theſe calves are 
cc following me?” His gardener at Fontainebleau once complain- 
ing to him, that he could not make any thing grow in that ſoil 
4 Friend,” ſays Henry, looking at the duke of Epernon, “So it 


c with Gaſcoons, and they will thrive any where.” A man who 


was an extraordinary great eater being ſhewn him, he ſaid, ** YVenrre- 
& ſaint-gri; ! if I had fix men like thee in my kingdom, I ſhould 
„ hang them all; fuch raſcals would ſoon create a famine.” It is 
alſo related of him, that having one day boaſted to the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, that he would go to breakfaſt at Milan, hear maſs at 
Rome, and dine at Naples; that ambaſſador anſwered, ** Sire, if 
« your majeſty goes ſo faſt, perhaps you may go to veſpers at Sicily.“ 
He was never diſpleaſed at any rapartees that were made to him of 
this kind. Matthieu ſays, not one of his court was able to tell a 
Kory ſo agregable as he. 
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great prince. With regard to the qualines of his 
heart and mind, I ſhall tell the reader nothing new, 
by faying that he was candid, fincere, grateful, 
compaſſionate, generous , wiſc, penetrating ; in a 
word, endowed with all thoſe great and amiable 
qualities which in theſe Memoirs he has fo often 
Had oceafion of admiring in him. 

He loved all his ſubjects as a father, and the 
whole ſtate as the head of a family: and this diſ- 
poſition it was, that recalled him even from the 


, As to his enemies, he always ſpoke of them with reſpect, 
eren when he was very young, how much ſoever he was offended 
«© with them: he never named any one of his encmies w.thout giv- 
«« ing him the title of Monficur.” Le-Grain's Decade, book viii. 
„ All the foreſts in my kingdom would not be ſufficient, ſaid he, 
„to furniſh timber for gallows, if all thoſe who have wrote or 
„% preached againft me were to be hanged.” When he had been 
prevailed on to read ſome li bels on the late queen his mother, he ſhrug- 
ged up his ſhoulders, ſaying, O, the wretch ! but he returned to 
„France under proteftion of my paſſport; and I wili not have any 
„% harm done to him.” Merc, Frang. ann. 1610, pag- 428. He 
ſue wed not the ſame indulgence where offence was given to other per- 
ſons, as in his own caſe. ** On twelfth-dar, as the king was go- 
* ing to receive the communion, M. de Roquelaure, judging this 
the fittei opportunity to apply for the pardon he was defirous 
% to obtain for Saint-Chamand (Francis d' Hautefort) his couſin, 
& who had cauſcd the lieutenant-general de Tulles (Peter de Fe- 
4 niſh, fieur du Teil) to be whipped, without reaſon, and for 
„ which his majeſty had ordered him to be exemplary puniſhed, came 
6 to the king, and beſought him to pardon Saint-Chamand, for the 
4 Jove of that God he was going to receive, and who would only 
« forgive thoſe who had forgave thoſe that had offended them: 
* whom the king anſwered, fixing his eyes upon him, Be gone, 
and let me alone; I am ſurpriſed you dare make this requeſt to me, 
„ when I am going to declare to God, my reſolution to do juſtice, 
4 and to aſk his pardoa for not having done it.” Mem. pour I'hiſt. 
de France, vol. II. p. 262. He replied to M. le Grand, who im- 
por: uned him in favour of the ſon of the count de La-Martiniere, who 
was condemned to ſuffer death for having killed his ſiſter; That 
« after he was exccuted he would grant him his aſhes :”* to another 
nobleman he faid, „If he had been the father of that wretch, he 
„% would not have interceced for him.” He made a merry, though 
a chrifti:1 reply to another; © Yenere /aint-gri; !” ſaid he to him, 
ſcratching his head, „I have fins enough on my head already, with- 
« out aiving this to them. L'Etoilc, part ii. p. 115. Somebody 
wanting to perſuade him to puniſh the author of the Ifle des Her- 
maphrodites, It would offend my conſcience, ſays he, to give any 
& man trouble for only ſpeaking the truth. i 

midſt 
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midit of his pleaſures, to the care of rendering his 
people happy, and his kingdom flouriſhing : hence 

his readineſs in conceiving, and his in- 
duſtry in perfecting, a great number of uſeful regu- 
htions ; many I have already fpecifed : and I ſhall 
fum up all, by faying, that there were no conditi- 
ons, employments, or profeſſions, to which his re- 
flections did not extend; and that with ſuch clear- 
neſs and penetration, that the changes he projected 
could not be overthrown by the death of their au- 
thor, as it but too often happened in this monarchy. 
It was his defire, he faid, that glory might influence 
his laſt years, and make them, at once, uſeful to 
the world, and acceptable to God: he was a mind, 
in which the ideas of what is great, uncommon, and 
beautiful, ſeemed to riſe of themſelves : hence it 
was, that he looked upon adverſity as a mere tran- 
fitory evil, and proſperity as his natural ftate. He had 
drained fens, in order to a greater work than any 
he had yet undertaken, which was to make, by ca- 
nals, a communication from fea to ſea, and from 
river to river : he wanted only tune to complete this 
noble project. 

Hz often faid, that there were ten things which 
he entreated God to grant to him, from whence 
aroſe that ſaying, ** The ten wiſhes of Henry IV.” 
He had not the good fortune to obtain them all : 
they were as follow. 1. Grace and ſpiritual blef- 
ſings. 2. To preſerve till death the uſe of all the 
faculties of his mind and body. 3. To ſee the 
religion he had formerly profeſſed, in a fixed and 


peaceful ſituation. 4. To be delivered from his 


wife (it is the firſt he here means) and to find one 
whoſe temper fuited with his own, that would 
bring him princes whom he might live to form and 
educate himſelf. 5. To reſtore France to its an- 
cient ſplendor. 6. To gain from Spain, by con- 
= either Navarre, or Flanders and Artois. 
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and another againſt the Grand Seignior; a piece of 
good fortune for which he greatly envied Don John 
of Auſtria. 8. 'Tobring back to its duty, without 
being obliged to have recourſe to violent meaſures, 
the huguenot faction, headed by the dukes of Bouil- 
lon, La- Tremouille, &. And on this ſubject he 
added a gth, To fee thoſe two men, and the duke 
of Epernon, reduced to implore his clemency. It 
was a long time before he would declare the zoth, 
which regarded the accompliſhment of his great de- 

and as in thoſe deſigns he had two principal 
objects in view, it was neceſſary to divide this with 
into two; and firſt, with regard to religion, he 
was deſirous of reducing that prodigious number of 
religions with which all Europe was filled and di- 
vided, to three principal ones at leaſt, fince it was 
not poſſible to reunite them all under one ſole faith: 
the other was wholly political, and related to the 
number, the territory, and equality, of tlie European 
powers, of whom he defigned to compoſe that kind 
of great republic upon the plan I hall give the rea- 
der preſently. 

I SHOULD deſtroy all I have now ſaid of this great 
prince, if, after having praiſed him for an infinite 
number of qualities well worthy to be praiſed, I did 
not acknowledge that they were balanced by faults, 
and thoſe indeed very great. I have not concea led, or 
even palliated his paſſion for women; his exceſs in 
gaming; his geatleneſs often carried him to weak- 
neſs; nor his propenſity to every kind of pleaſure : 
I have neither diſguiſed the faults they made him 
commit, the fooliſh expences they led him into, 
nor the time they made him waſte : but I have like- 
wiſe obſerved, to do juſtice on both ſides, that his 
enemies have greatly ___—_— all theſe errors. 
If he was, as they fay, a flave to women, yet they 
never regulated his choice of miniſters, decided the 
deſtinies of his fervants, or influenced the diliber- 


ations of his council. As much may be ſaid in 
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extenuation of all his other faults. And to ſum up 

all, in a word, what he has done 1s ſufficient to 

ſhew that the good and bad in his character had no 

rtion to each other; and fince honour and 

me have always had power enough to tear him 

from pleaſure, we ought to acknowledge them to 
be his great and real paſſions. 

I nave a letter by me, which he made Lomenie 
write for him, becauſe he had, as he faid, a flight 
hurt in his thumb; it 1s dated from Chantilly, 
April 8, but without date of the year. I believe the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to hear him ſpeak him- 
ſe'f upon this ſubject. At the beginning of tlie let- 
ter he tells me, that his reaſon for entering upon it 
with me, was the public diſcourſe concerning him; 
for he uſed to divert himſelf with hearing all that was 
faid of him, from Roquelaure, Frontenac, La-Ri- 
viere, Du-Laurens, d'Arambure, Morlas, Salette, 
La-Varenne, Bonniers, Du- Jon, Beringhen, L' 
Oferai, Armagnac, Jacquinot, Perroton, and ſome 
others with whom he converſed familiarly, and who 
often acquitted themlelves very faithfully of the or- 
der he gave them, to conceal from him nothing that 
was faid to his diſadvantage. 

H began with telling me, that his enemies ac- 
cuſed him with having neglected and deipiſed, thoſe 
are his words, the greateſt and moſt deferving men 
in the kingdom; and conſuming, in vain and uſe- 
leſs expences, that money which they alledged would 
be better employed in gratuities to them. Some, 
*+« purſued he, blame me for being toq fond of build- 
« ings and great works; others, tor hiking hunting, 

* « They ſay I am a niggard, fays he: but I do three things very 
« jnconſiſtenc with a covetous diſpoſition 3 for I make war, I make 
* love, a. d I build.” Le-Grain, book viii. Some looked on him 
« as a covetuus man, but they could be only thoſ who did not 
« know the great neceſiities he had to ſtruggle with; which were 
ce even ſo great, that during the fiege of Dieppe, he could truly ſay, 


&«© He was a king without a kingdom, a huſband without a wife, and 
« that he made war without money.” Merc. Frans. ann. 1610. 
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dogs and birds; one fays, that I have a paſſion 
<< for cards, dice, and other kinds of gaming; an- 
„other condemns me tor my attachment to women, 
© to the pleaſures of the table, to aſſemblies, plays, 
«© balls, running at the ring, and other amuſements 
of that kind“; wo they, I appear as gay 
and lively, with my grey beard, and am as proud 
* of having gained the goal, and received a ring 
„ from ſome fair lady, as I could have been in my 
« youth, or as the vaineſt yo tellow of the 
court. I do not deny (adds he) but there is ſome 
truth in all this; but if I am guilty of no exceſſes 
in theſe pleaſures, my conduct deſerves more 
«< praiſe than blame; indeed ſome little indul- 
in 2 I ought to have, in amuſements which 
«© bring no inconvenience upon my people, in con- 
fideration of the labours I have endured from my 
„ infancy to fifty years old. I have heard you fay, 
«© when any one cenſured your actions, that we are 
not commanded by ſcripture to have abſolutely 
no fins and errors, becauſe there are ſome infir- 
«© mities inſeparable from humanity ; but only not 
to ſuffer them to enflave us and controul our 
wills; and this has been my endeavour, fince I 
could not do betterf. You know that on many 
„ occafions wherein my miſtreſſes have been con- 


4 At feaſts he was lively; at tournaments as expert as any one; 
* he was gay over a bottle, tho“ naturally grave; his ſprightlineſs, 
« andthe ſmartneſs of his repartees, furniſhed the moſt pleaſing part 
« of the feaſt; he diſcovered as much addreſs and courage at tilts, 
« running at the ring, and all other gentleman-like exerciſes, as 
«© any one of the young nobility : he even took delight in balls, and 
„ ſometimes danced, though, to ſpeak the truth, with more ſpirit 
* than gracefulneſs,” Percfixe, p. 380. 

J every day, faid this prince, pray to God for three things; 
« firſt, that he would be pleaſed to pardon my enemies; ſecondly, 
* to grant me the victory over my pa and eſpecially ſenſuality ; 
« thirdly, that I may make a right uſe of the authority he has 
« given me, and never abuſe it. I would willingly do as they ſay,” 
added he, ſpeaking of the remonſtrances ſometimes made to him by 


the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics. But they do not think I know 
„ cerned 


« what they do.” Matthieu, vol. II. p. 838. 
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* cerned (and paſſion | 
others, Mr 
„have ſupported you againſt them, and have gone 
* fo far as to tell them, that I would rather lofe 

they, than one ſuch ſervant 
you : and this, I affure ou, 18 ſhall hear 


<6 as 


«6 me fay again, if neceſſary; for when an - 
tun for executing thoſe glorious 


„% which you know I have long formed, you 

<< find that I can quit my miſtreſſes, dogs, horſes, 
gaming, buildings, and entertainments, to acquire 
„ honour and fame; for I hold it to be my principal 
«+ duty, next to thoſe I have to God, my wife, my 
„children, my faithful ſervants, and my people, 
<< whom love as my children *, to make myſelf be 
<< eſteemed as a prince who is religiouſly faithful to 
% his word, &c.” 

Bur it is now tune to reſume the diſagreeable re- 
cital of what happened after the death of this good 
prince ; however painful that recital may appear to 
me, theſe Memoirs ought not to — * till that 
period, when | ceaſed to have a ſhare in the affaire 
of the government. 

AM1DsT the firit tranſports of my grief at the news 
of my dear matter's death, I fancied, that though 
mortally wounded, ſome little remains of life might 
{till be left in him; and my mind equally welcomug 
this faint ray of hope and conſolation, ** Give nie 
<< my cloaths and boots,” faid I to thoſe that were 
about me, and faddic ſome of my beſt horſes, for I 
„vill not uſe a coach, and let all my gentlemen 
* hold themſelves in readineſs to accompany me.” 
I had then only a few of my ſervants with me; for 
all the others, believing that I was too much indiſ- 
poſed to go out, or even to be dreſſed, had diſperſed 


ſeveral ways; but the report of the king's being 


I have only two eyes and two feet, ſaid this good prince ; la 
* what re ſpect then do I differ from my ſubiects, but that I am ins 
« vetted with the power of exccuting juſtice ? | 

P wounded, 


Vor. V. 
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wounded, which was ſoon ſpread over all quarters 
ot the city, had brought them all together again before 
J had mounted my horſe, and with them fo many 
other perſons, who were particularly attached to me, 
that I had ſcarcely reached the houſe of Beaumar- 
chais, when 1 had above an hundred horſe in my 
train; which in a few moments more, was increaſed 
to a hundred and fifty; for as I advanced, I met ſe- 
veral of the king's faithful ſervants, who were com- 
ing to my houſe, to aſk my adꝭ ice concerning what 
m-cafures thev ſhould take in this moſt miterable con- 
juncture. Ihe univerfal grief “ and conſternation 
which I now beheld, was a proof how tenderly this 

prince was beloved in his capital Nothing 
could be more affecting than the different wavs by 
which the citizens and populace of this great city 
expreſſed their affection and their forrow : groans, 
tears, loud cries of grief, a mournful filence, arms 


The deſcription Perc fixe gives of it, p. 415, is quite affecting: 
% When the report of this tragical accident had been ſpread all ov r 
4 Paris, and it was certainly know that the king, who at fit was 
% thought to be only wounded, was actually dead, th t mixture of 
% hope and fea”, which till then had kept this great city in tulpence, 
« at once burit forth in loud cri-s and violent greans 3 tome b.care 
„% motionleſs and infenfible, through grief; others ren about the 
« ſtreets, quite frantic z many embraced their frieais without laving 
% any thing to them, but, Alas ! what a mi fixture ! ſome ſhut them- 
„ ſejves up in their houſes ; others threw ihemleiv:s on the ground: 
« one might ſce women, with their hir dithevelled, crying and la- 
„ m:ating; f there {aid to their children, What wil: become of you ? 
% you have leſt yeur father, 'Thole who had greater apprehenh-ns 
% tor the future, and who remembered the horrible c:loamitie: of the 
% late civil wa's, deplored the mi<for tunes of France, and ſaid, that 
„% th: fata-ftroke which had pierced the heart of the king, at the 
* tame time gave a deadly wound to every Frenchman, It w.s ſaid, 
many were fo ſtrongly ffefted by this event, that they died on the 
6 fput, others in a few days afterwird:, In ſhort, it was not the ap- 
6 pearance of a mourning far one ſingle man, tut as if the half of all 
% manking were dead. One would have thought every one had luſt 
all his family, poſſeſſions, and hopes, by the death of this great 
© king. All kings and princes,” ands the hiſtorian Matthicu, “ la- 
% mented his gcath.—The king of Spain, compelled by t urh and 
5 grief, deelared, that the preat-t commander on carth was Jeat, — 
The Venctians laid, Our king is dead,” Ibid, p. $34- : 
"I Failed 
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raiſed towards heaven, clatped hands; ſome ſtriking 
their boloms, others thaking their heads with a me- 
lancholy air. This was the ſpectacle which was 
every where preſented to my view; ſome of them, 
looking dejectedly upon me, faid, ** Ah! monſieur, 
vue are all undone, our good king is dead.” 
As I paſſed through the ſtreet de la Pourpointerie, 
a man whom I had not perceived before paiſed cloſe 
by me, an] put a billet into my hands, which I gave 
to ſome of thoſe who were neareſt me to read ; it 
contained only the'e few words, . Monſieur, where 
are you going? it is done; | have {cen him dead; 
it you enter the Louvre vou will not etcape an 
* more than him.” This billet gave me a dreadful 
certainty of what I was ſeeking to know. I could 
not hinder myſelf from burſting into tears: the fad 
truth was confirmed to me a thouſand different ways. 
Du- Jon, whom I met near St. Innocent, ſaid to me, 
Nlonſieur, our evil is without remedy. God has 
„ diſpoſed of him; I know it; I have ſcen him 
„ ſpecchleſs: take care of yourſelf, for this ſtrange 
blow mutt have fatal conſequences. On entering 
the itrect Saint Honoré, another bitlet, like the for- 
mer, was thrown to me; yet ſtill continued mv courſe 
to the Louvre. My train was now increafed to 
three hundred horſe, when 1 met Vitry at the end 
of the ſircet : he came and embraced me, breaking 
out into lamentable cries, which it was not in his 
power to reſtriain; never did Ibehold a man in fuch 
affliction: Ah! monſieur,” cried he, they have 
„ murdered our good matter; he is dead, J rance 1s 
& ruined; as for me, I am pertuaded ] have but a 
„ ſhort time to live; I am going out of France, ne- 
*© yer more to return to it; we mutt now bid rare- 
© wel to that order and regularity vou had eſtabliſh- 
* ed. But, monſieur, faid he atterwards, where 
are you going with this train? they will nut 
« ſuffer you to approach the Louvre, nor to ener 
« there with more than tuo or three attendants. 
P 2 „ which 
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«© which I would not adviſe you to do “; for I am 
greatly deceived if this plot ends here. I have ſeen 


* By all the duke of Sully's expre ſſions here, one may perceive he 
AMhought it incumbent upcn him to juſtify bimſelf againſt a fault he is 
accuſed of having committed on this occaſion. —Marechal Baſſom- 
pierre ſpeaks of it as follows: “ As we came out, going towards 
<< Saint- Amihony's-ftreet, we met the duke of Sully, with about 
« forty ho:ſe, who, as be approached, faid to us, with a melancholy 
« accent, Gentlemen, if your vows of ſervice to the king, whom we 
have juſt now moſt unhappily lot, have m de that impreflion on 
« your minds, which they ought on that of every good Frenchman, 
% {wear on the ſpat, that you will ſerve the king his fun and ſucceſſor, 
< with the ſame fidelity as you did him; and that you will ven ure 
« your perſons and lives in revenging his death.“ I anſwered him, 
% Sir, we are obliging others to take this oath, and have no need to 
« be adviſed to perfo m what we think ourſelves fo ſtrongly bound to 
« do. 1 do not know whether my anſwer furprifed him, or u he- 
« ther he r-pented of having come ſo far from his fortreſs 3; but he 
„% immediately turning abou', left us, and went and ſhut himſelf up 
% in the Baſtile, ſending at the fame time, to ſeize all the bread in 
% the markets and bakers ſhops. He alfo ſcm in great haſte to M. 
« de Rohan, his ſon-in-law, to make him come back, with fix tiou- 
« ſand Swiſs, who were in-Champaigne, and of whom he was colo- 
% nel-gener-l, to march directiy to Paris; which was af erwards 


% made uſt of as a pretext to exclude him from the management cf 


% affairs: beſides this, meſſieurs de Praflin and de Cre quy, who came 
c t ſummon him for that purpoſe, could never perſuade him to wait 
% onthe kiag, as all the other great men did; nor did he go till the 
next da, when the duke of Guiſe, with difficulty, prevailed on him 
«© to go: afier which, he countermanded his ſon-in-law, with ha 
« Swiſs, who kad already advanced a day's march towards Paris.“ 
Val. I. p. 3co. L'Etvile only ſays, M. de Sully, more dead than 
« alive, came to wait on the queen, who received him kindly, con- 
4 tinued him in all his poſts, and fent him to the arſenal to exer- 
« ciſe the duties of his office.” Mem. hiſt, de France, p. 309. But 
his commentator appears to be of the ſame opinion with Baffompicrreg 
from whom he quotes in the margin the paſſage we h. ve recite here. 
The author of L'Hiſtoire de la mere et du fils, inveighs violently on 


this account againſt M. de Sully, thcygh without making mention 


of his ſeizing the bread, or recalling the Swiſs. He only accuſes this 
miniſter of giving way, with too much weakneſs, to the fear he had 
conceived of his enemies about the qucen. Some of his friends, 
4 ſays he, did every thing in their power to engage him to the per- 
« formance of his duty, and to get the better of his apprehenſions 
4% and fears: but as petſons of the greateſt courage, on ſome occa- 
44 fions become fearful and timoroue, it was for ſ me time impoſſible 
to inſpire him with reſolution enough for this purpoſe. It was a 
4 long time before he could tecover his courage, Towards the even- 
„ ing, Saint-Geran, whom be had obliped, nd who profeſſed a great 
4 trieadſhip for him, coming to him, — Ln nanty 5, 

ne 
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ſome perſons, who have ſo little ſenſibility of the 
* loſs they have ſuſtained, that cannot even 
« difſemble the grief they ought to feel for it: this 
] have obſerved, and am ready to burſt with rage 
« at it; and if you: was to ſee them, you would 
think as I do. I am of opinion that you ought 


* the arſenal and go to the Louvre. When he came to the Croix- 
% du-Trahoir, his apprehenſions ſeized him again, and fo powerfully, 
% by reaſon of ſome intelligence he received at that place, that he 
% went back, with fifty or ſixty horſe, who accompanied him to tue 
„% Batlile, of which he was captain; having deſired M. d- Saint- 
* Geran to go and make his excuſes to the queen, and aſſure her 
« of his fidelity and readineſs tu ſerve her. Vol. I. p. 49. 
Viewing this accaunt in the moſt unfavourable light, diſadvantage=- 
— 4 — — — it can y_ — 1 
ving carried his precaution, againſt any attempt on his perſon 
— was looked on as chimerical) too far: but the hiſtorian Mat- 
jieu, the beſt informed of all thoſe writers, acquaints us, that the 
fear this miniſter had conceived was not fo groundleſs as his enemics 
heve repreſented, He ſpeaks of this matter in the following man- 
ner: They had riifce jealoufies in the queen of the duke of Sully, 
& and the had been adviſed to ſecure his perſon, becauſe he had tna 
% Baftile, the arſenal, and tie king's nroney, in his poſſeſſion. File 
% had been bathing that day, and being advertiſed of this unhavry 
, accident, he got on horſeback to go to the Louvre; but coming to 
* the Croix-du-Trabor,. followed by above forty gentlemen, he re- 
0 ceived ſome advices which made him return. e queen ſent the 
% duke of Guiſe to fetch him to her, who found him in the great 
alk in his garden, on the fide next to the Baſtile, and acquainted 
* him with the queen's orders. He deſired to be excuſed, becauſe 
% he had notice given him that ſume deſigns- were formed againſt 
« him, The determination he came to, on conſulting with the 
duke of Guiſe, the count of Bethune, and ſome other friends, 
& was do ſtay at home the reſt of that day, and to ſee the queen on 
« the day following, when the duke of Guiſe promiſed to come and 
« fetch him, and aflured him, that he and alt his friends would loſe 
« their lives,.b<fors they would ſuffer any harm t» be done him.— 
4% He went back to the queen, and gt her approbation of the conſi- 
% derations that detained the duke of Sully, upon the promiſe he 
„ had made oficoming to wait on her the next day, Immediately 
« afterwards the duke of Sully, with a good number cf gentlemen, . 
« went into the Baſtile, where he had cauſed all the bread to be 
ce brought that was found in. the bekers ſhops in Paris.“ &c, Hitt. 
of Lewis XIII. p. 2, and 3; If we add to this, what the duke of 
Sully ſays of the notice he had received from every quarter, that 
this blow would be followed by terrible conſequences which were not 
expeRte.}, we ſhall perhaps be convinced, that it was only prudent in 
this mini! e to act thus, for the ſake of the public tranquility and: 
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to go back; there is buſineſs enough for you to 
* do, without going to the Louvre.” 

Tr1s agreement of d:{courſes, billets, and ad- 
vices, ſtruck me at length: I topped ſhort, aud at- 
ter confalting with Vitry, and ter: or twelve of the 
principal perſons who followed me, | thought it was 
the moſt prudent way to return lome ; and accord - 
ingly.I contented myſelt with teruling to offer my 
duty and fervices to the queen; and to aſlure her, 
at the ſame time, that til] the acquainted me with 
her orders, I would, with ſtill greater affiduity than 
before, attend to the care of the Baſtile, the arſenal, 
the forces, and ordnance, and all the affairs of my 
government. and other employ ments. 

EF nap but juſt entered the ſtreet Saint Antoine, 
and the gentlemen whom I ſent with this meſſage 
could not have had time to deliver it, when I faw a 
meſſenger from the queen, who entreated me, from 
her, to come inſtantly to the Louvre, and to bring 
as few perſons as poſſible with me, having things of 
great conſequence to impart to me. This propoſal of 
oing alone to the Louvre, to deliver myſelf into the 

nds of my enemies, with whom I knew it was 
full, was not very proper to remove my ſuſpicions. 
Befides, I was that moment informed, that an ex- 
empt of the guards and fome archers, had been ſecn 
at the firſt gates of the arſenal; that others had been 
ſent to the temple, where the powder was lodged ; and 
ſome to the treaſurer of the Exchequer, to ſtop all 
the money there. I drew ſo untavourable an au- 
from all this being done without conſulting me, 
that I did not heſitate a moment about the anſwer I 
ſhould fend to the queen. I ſent a gentleman to tell 
her, that I was very certain, when the had heard 
what the perſon whom I had the honour to depute 
to her had to fay, ſhe would enter into my reatons, 
and alter her opinion; and that I would expect her 
anſwer at the arſenal and the Baſtile, from whence 
I ſhould not remove. | 
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ur queen did not ſtop there; ſhe ſent to me im- 
modiately mothenrs de \fontdazon, de Praſlin, de 
Schomberg, La- Varenne, and after them my bro- 
ther. 1 knew not what to think of this importu- 
ite: but when | faw them all arrive within a quar- 
tor ot n haut of each oiher, my ſuſpicions were en- 
created, and I retolied not to go to the Louvre that 
adus: the condition | was in was alone a ſuffi- 
ccntexcnfe. The effort I had made after my bath- 
ing in the morning, and after a very flight repaſt ; ; 
the ſtate of my mind, far more painful than that of 
m bodv ; both tægether had thrown me into ſo 
violent a fweat, thit my cloaths were quite wet; 
«nd into ſo great a weakneſs, that I could no longer 
iuprort mvicif; therefore, as ſoon as I got to my 
apartment in the Baſtile, whither I firſt went, I 
was obliged to change my ſhirt, and to go into bed, 
where l was reſolved to continue till the next day. 
The conſtable and the duke of Epernon came to viſit 
me, and offered me their ſervices ; and the manner 
in which they adviſed me to wait upon the que: 
making me judge I might do it without running 
any danger, Lat length yielded, upon the condition 
they 1till intiſted on, that 1 thould be attended only 
by a fmall number of pertons : and I reſolved to go 
to the Louvre the next dy. 

TurEe hundred perſons on horſeback waited for 
my coming out, that they might accompany me as 
the day before; theſe were all either relations, 
friends, or perſons ſerrmngly attached to me from 
the a pratance ot the new favour | was likely to be 
in, or perhaps from tlie thame of quitting me too 
precipitately. L thanked them all, and told them 
my reatons for not admitting of an eſcort that might 
appear in any dezrce remarkable, and for confining 
myſelf to that frail number which uſually compoſed 
my train. And accordingly it was with my own do- 

2itics only, to the number of twenty, or there- 
abouts, that 1 arrived at tlie Louvre. On my en- 

P 4 trance, 
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trance, I perceived the marks of a fineere grief in 
thoſe who had by any employment been attached to 
the deceaſed king: of theſe, the officers and ſubal- 
terns ſeemed to with the moſt tender ſenſibility, 
the public loſs. As I paſſed through the ſeveral 
gates I could fee them advance to meet and embrace 
me with tears in their eyes, or groan as they faw 
me paſs, and earneftly conjure me not to abandon 
the children, after having ſo well ſerved the father. 
IT is with regret I am obliged 


ger found in herſelf that fortitude with which ſhe 
had prepared to fee me: and we together made up 
a ſcene truly affecting. She gave orders that the 
young king ſhould be brought to me, whoſe tender 
carefles gave a new affault to my heart, which I 
could with the utmoſt difficulty ſuſtain. I cannot 
remember what this young prince then faid to me, 
or what I faid to him; all I is, that they were 
ſcarce able to tear him from my arms, in which L 
held him clofely embraced. ** My fon,” faid the 
queen his mother to him, ** this is M. de Sully, 
0 E muſt love him well, for he was one of the 
beſt and moſt faithful ſervants of the king your 
father, and J entreat him to continue to ſerve you 
in the ſame manner.” The queen and I had 
fome other diſcourſe together, without being able to 
ceaſe weeping for a moment: ſhe afterwards faid, 
that it was the fight of me, and one other perſon in 
the court with which ſhe had * 
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A RECEPTION attended with ſuch marks of diſ- 
tinction and confidence, reduced all the princes, 
lords, and members of the council. who were near 
the queen, to the neceſſity of outvying each other in 
proteſtations of friendſhip, ſervice, and attachment: 
yet certainly they did not deceive me; for I knew 
their hearts as well as tizemfelves : I was convinced 
already, that iu the ſcheme they had formed C—_ 
advantage of the preſent conjuncture, to 1 S 
their riches, and arrogate new dignaties to them- 
felves, thougb at the expence of the good of the 
ſtate, the honour of the king, and the public wel- 
fare, I might be ſure of being the mark at which all 
their blows would. be aimed: becauſe they them- 
ſelves, in che armneſs of my mind, and the ſeve- 
rity of my regulations, had reaſon to expect infur- 


mountable obſtacles to their defigns ; of this they 


Had already examples fo ſufficient to convince ther, 
that the only part they had to take was to endeavour 
to get me removed entirela from the adminiſtration 
of affairs; therefore when, in the ſequel, they 
raiſed alt: forts of batteries againſt me in the queen's. 
opinion (taking it for granted that they had not done 
it before) when the 5 — and their adherents made 
the nuncio ſolicit the arret for my diſmiſſion, when 
my partners in the council and the finances ſet Con- 
ahini and his wife to work, to inſinuate ta the two 
princes of the blood, that they would never have 
any real authority while I continued to be at the 
head of affairs; and that if they removed me from 
the adminiſtration, it muſt neceſſarily fall into their 
hands ; when they made all the others believe, that 
to depend upon Conchini was to be truly great; 
in a word, when I faw them all labouring with equal 
ardour for my fall, nothing more happened 
9 ay foreſeen and — 3 
HE firſt thing the parliament proceeded to, after 
the king's hs declared, was to appoint the 
gueen-motker — It was thought W 
4 
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that the young king ſhould go thither in perſon, to 
hold his bed of juſtice, 9s pen * 
tion . The morning after the king's aſſaſſination 
was the day appointed for this ceremony. It was 
ſcarce hight when I received a meſfage from the 
queen, defiring I would attend his majeſty to the 
parhament. I made every excuſe I could think of 
to avoid it; I even feigned myſelf fo much indif- 
poſed, that it would be impoſſible for me to get out 
ot bed that whole day. felt indeed an extreme 
repugnance againſt doing what they required of me ; 
but it was abſolutely neceſſary to give the queen this 
fatisfaftion, who importuned me inceffantlvy. The 
ſound of the drums and muſical inſtruments givi 
new force to my grief, and judging that a face bathed 
with tears would but ill fait with the cries of gratu- 
lation and joy with which every place refounded, I 
preſſed through the croud, and was almoſt the firſt 
in the hall of the Auguſtins, where the parliament 
was held. . 
Tuo or three cardinals who, like me, had been 
defirous of avoiding the preſs, were, with ſome other 
perions, already in the hall, and had taken their 
feats at the upper end of the bench deſtined for the 
eccleſiaſtics, which was on the left fide of the throne 
prepared for his majeſty :' the biſhops of Langres, 
Beauvais, and Noyon, coming in afterwards, theſe 
gentlemen, who had taken it into their heads that 
their quality of peers gave them a right to precede the 
rinces cardinals in parliament, would not fit 
low the latter, who they found had already placed 
themſelves, but went to the bench on the right 
hand, and took their places at the upper end of it: 
I found them there when J entered, and told them 
See the form and particulars of this ceremony in the Mere. 
Franc, and other hiſtorians, anno 1610. In the council which met to 
iſe Whether the queen ought to go to the parliament, the duke of 
Sully only faid, “ That as there was no law to forbid the queen's 


« going to the parliament, it was a matter of indifference 
% the went or not. Matthieu, ibid. p. 4. 


with 
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with great civility, that it was not 4 place, and 
adviſed them, as their friend, to go to the left ſide, 
fince they could not expect that the temporal peers, 
who would enter immediately, would fuffer them 
quietly to keep poſſeſſion of the right ſide. They 
were going to ſtun me with their uſual diſtinctions 
of pcers of an older creation and ſpiritual peers, 
which in their opinions raited them greatly above 
the new dnkes Ihe debate was not carried to anv 
tength by me; T only told them, that they would 
foon be convinced who was in the right : which ac- 
cordinylv happened. The atfair was inttantly de- 
cided, "and they were obliged to go over to the lett 


fe; where, finding the cardinals not d! poied to 


give them the npper hand, they choſe to go gut, ra- 
ter than ib mit to this regulation, and did not al- 
fitt at the ceremony. As for me, though I was 
preient, | unterpoted no farther in the difou: e. The 
<q. een had rcaton to be fatiztied with what pailed *; 
every thing was granted her, without even coll 
ing the votes. 

ir was not long before I diſcovered, that al- 
though, in appearance, they ſeemed to neglect none 
of the formalities which are generally obterved in 
the ſettling a lawful regency, although they would 
have the alterations. which they already ſuifered to be 
perceived in the adminiltration, pas tor the common 
and neceſſary effect of a change of govermnent; in a 
word, althous | they ſtrove to make it he believed, that 
their fole v ew, by this manner of government, was 
to give more ftren th and grandeur to the autho- 
rity of an intant king : vet thoſe by whoſe advice 
the queen acted, thought of nothing in reality but 
how, under this mak, to aggrandize themtelves, 
All that thow of regularity vanithed upon a nearer 
view; while in its place, we beheld real violations 
of order, which terrified the few, the very tew good 
See the biſtorians quoted before, for the manner of thts cere- 
mony. 
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ſubjects ſtill remaining. I thought myſelf obliced, 
and in ſome entitled, to make them ſenſible 
that I faw abuſes, and that I diſapproved of 
them : but the time of free remonſtrances, which 
the grief for the king's death the firſt day, and the 
diſtraction of affairs the ſecond, ſuffered ſtill to ſubſiſt, 
was paſt on the third: nor was it much longer before 
they entirely ſhook off the yoke of conſtraint, and ap- 
peared no more with a compoſure of behaviour, and 
an affeQation of ſorrow, which had done too much. 
violence to their real ſentiments: ſtupidity, or the 
want of a true ſubject for joy, produced this effect in 
fome; in others their natural levity of temper ;. and 
in others, the mere movement of public and private 
affairs ; but, above all, the fear of diſpleaſing thoſe 
perions whoſe examples gave laws to the court. 

LET m__ a view then of * new world after 
the three days. Werewe to at es, 
and all that — to ſtrike the >. ay 4 
might bave been thought to have ſtill mourned; .alb 
the reſinements of melancholy pomp were to be 
found there; the hangings with which the ceilings, 
the walls, and floors were covered; the furniture, 


—— ——_ <> ic mourning, made the 
apartments of flate in this palace look like the diſ- 


mal abode of death and ſorrow. But were we to go. 
2 little farther, and conſider the countenances and 
behaviour of thoſe who were appointed to do the- 
honours of this fad ceremony, the thing might ap- 
pear a little doubtful ; for if there were amo 
them who ſhed real tears, and whole groans — 
proceeded from the heart, there were others who 
ve ſufficient indications of very different emotions. 
ut if we 3 from thenee, and viſit the 1 
apartments, were called the ground-tioors, 
ö — qr 
hearts were in; that magnificence which was ba- 
niſhed from every other part of the palace found an 
alytam there : gold, purple, embroidery, and the 
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moſt ſumptuous ornaments, made this a ſcene of 
was there in its utmoſt 
ofuſion. Mylelf, and a ſmall number of true 

reachmen, never entered thoſe apartments, without 
feeling our hearts torn with. grief and rage; to be- 
hold, in a place where every object ought to have 
reminded us of the public lots, all the appearance of 
joy, triumph, and exultation. I bluſh to ſay, that 
notwithſtanding the artifice which was uſed to con- 
ceal this ſpectacle of intenfibility and ingratitude 
trom the eyes of the public, yet it was too often diſ- 
cloſed, by the burſts of laughter, the exclamations of 
joy, and the ſongs. of gladneſs. which were heard to 
proceed from thoſe places: nor indeed were they 
tilled with any but happy perſons, or thofe that be- 
heve themſelves fo. Here it was that the true 
court reſided, and where the councils were held, as 
well thoſe general ones which were called for ſhow, 
and compliance with cuſtom, as the private ones, 
wherein they knew how to render ineffectual all the 
prudent refolutions that bad been taken in the 
former. 


admitted none into theſe ſecret coun- 


hours, but Conchini and hia wife, the Pope's nuncio, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, the chancellor, and the che- 
valier de Sillery, the duke of E Villeroi, 
eannin, and Arnaud, (who, as well as Jeannin, 
om having been entirely devoted to me, became no 
keſs attached to Conchini) Duret the phyſician (who, 
however, ſoon fell from this high degree of favour) 
Dolle, and father Cotton. is not difficult to 
gueſs the ſubjects of their conſultations ; the union 
of the crowns of France and Spain, the renouncing 
of all the moſt ancient - gre Bo Lage peer 
fore; „ ; 18 
— deſtruction of the proteſtants, the ex pul- 
ſion of all of them who were in place, the diſgrace 
of thoſe who would not receive the yoke of the new 
favourites, 
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favourites, the diffipation of the treaſures amaſſed by 
the deceaſed king, and applied by them to bribe the 
covetous and ambitious to their intereſt, and to load 
with riches and authority thoſe who were going to 
be raiſed to the firſt dignities of the ſtate; in a word, 
a tlioutand projects as pernicious to the king and the 
kingdom, as advantageous to our greateſt enemies, 
made up the grand object of all their views. 

Lo the public council, which was held punctually 
every dav. were ſummoned the prince of Conti and 
the count of So ſſons (the prince ot Conde was 
not yet returned to France) the cardinal de Joveule, 
the conftable, the dukes of Majenne and Guile, and 
the duke ef Bouillon, as foon as he thould arrive, 
marecha! Briſſac. Chateauneuf, Pontcarre. De-V ic ©, 
Caumartin, and myſelf, Some of theſe gentlemen 
loudly exclaimed againf altering our ſyſtem of poli- 
tics : but the ſubjects mott frequently diſcuſſed by 
this council, were upon the means of increating the 
royal revenues, of diminiſhing the taille and other im- 
poſts, and of augmenting the penſions of the gran- 
aces, and procuring them ſeveral other advantages. 
The preſident Jeannin, ever loud and obſtinate, 
made himlſelt be heard above all the others. It was 
faid, that this man had been known to promite 
mountains of gold to every one. Some perions, 
who till retained the candour and frankneſs of the 
old council, and who could neither diſguiſe their 
own ſentiments, nor flatter thoſe of others, joined 
their endeavours to mine, to thew the groſs contra- 
diction there was in pretending to encreaſe the ex- 
pences, While they were diminiſhing the revenues. 

I was defirous of avoiding the reproach of my 
own conſcience, for . ſuffering by my filence, ſuch 
Dominic De-Vic, vice-admiral, &c. who has been mentioned 
before; he died this year at Paris, ſ:0n after his return fromeCalais, 
of which he was governor; it was aſſerted, that his death was occa- 
ſioned by the grief he was ſeized with, on ſeeing again the place to 


which he had feen the corpfe of Henry IV. brought after he was af- 
ſaſſinated. Merc. Prag. an. 1610, p. 529. 
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maxims to gain ground: I at firſt combated them 
by arguments, and flattered myſelt, that if the ad- 
vantage was to remain on the tide of reafon, we 
ſhould have carried our point; but we ſoon found 
that ignorance was but the leaſt of thoſe vices we 
had to encounter. It was by the molt magnificent 
promiſes (of which however, thoſe that related to 
the people's reliet were never pertormed) that the new 
government ſought to make triends, and to obliter- 
ate, and even to bring into contempt, that wite fru- 

lity to which the glory of the lait reign was owing. 

eannin, indeed, had a particular end to anſwer by 
thele meaſures ; his ſcheme being to get the entire 
diſpoſal of the finances, what better methods could 
be made uſe of to raiſe himlelt to this poſt, than to 
inſinuate, that in the new ſuperintendant they ſhould 
all find that facility and readine's to oblige which 


the grandees complained tliey had not met with in 


the old one? It may be faid, that he had not the 
abilities requiſite for this employment which he at 
length obtained ; but he knew how to enrich him- 
ſelf, his relations, and allies, by it, eſpecially Caſ- 
tille , with whom money muſt certainly be of very 
little value, fince all thoſe pieces of furniture which 
in other houſes are made of iron or wood, in his 
were of filver : in this point of magnificence he was 
inferior to none but Conchini. 

I was abſolutely convinced that I was offering 
remedies to voluntary ills, when I faw that my free- 
dom of ſpeech, which had at firſt been ſuffered as 
being an habitual fault, began to appear ſo trouble- 


ſome, that I eafily read upon every countenance the 


pain it gave them to reſtrain themſelves ; 'and that 
they would ſoon get rid of thoſe ſmall remains of re- 
fpet. From that time I looked upon myſelf as a 


man who would very ſoon become ſomething worle 


than uſeleſs, and ſeriouſly took up a reſolution to 


of Peter de Caſtille was comptroller-general, — 
1 | | * 
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diſengage myſelf by degrees from a place where I 
could not ſupport my former reputation without in- 
finite danger, or ſwim. with the ſtream without total. 
diſhonour : for, indeed, what influence could the 
voice of one ſingle man, wlio had nothing but harth 
things to fay, have over a queen who was uſed to 
the alluring language and forvile complaiſance or 
flatterers and new favourites? It is a thing fo rare 
for a miniſter to fi himſelf with his ſove 
by ſuch ſentiments alone, as ariſe from a veneration- 
mixed with awe (which however will always be the 
caſe if that miniſter be an honeſt man) that one 
ought not to expect ſuch a miracle will happen in. 
two reigns fuccefiively ; therefore when mv relations, 
my friends, and my domeſtics. whole affection for me 
made them ſee things in a very different light, united 
their endeavours to prevail upon me to continue my 
cares, which they aſſured me might ſtill be uſeful; 

or even. when they repreſented to me that it was 
poſſible fome good might be extracted from the new 


plan, oy ufual anſwer was, that the blow which. 
God had: 
he had 


, was fo. plain a declaration that 
— — wer > ons dis 


wered up France to her evil deſtiny, that to- 


» gaming, 
:mpoſſible to. 


This ſpeech appeared ſo 
4 * in.the firſt emations of. 
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compliances, and wicked councils,, were going to 
open the firſt wa to diffipation and diſorder. 

Tux count of Soiſſons was hot at Paris during 
theſe tranſactions. Some diſguſt which he had taken 
at the queen's coronation, on account of the robes 
which the king's natural * children were to appear 
in there, furniſhed him with a pretence for retiring 
to one of his houſes, ſo that he was not a witneſs of 
any thing that paſſed, either as to the king's death, or 
on the following days ; and did not come to Paris 
till after the queen was deelared regent, and all the 
made. This was a new gow 


for his complaints. — impornocs 


formed on dm. NL into his head, 
that, to make him rr it was onl —_— 
ound 


that he _—_ 1 talk high, he 
wich many th form of this ceremony. 
boaſting that — . have courage enough 


to — in his preſence, that only a ſmall number of 
the prefidents — counſellors concurred in the nomi- 
nation of the queen in the firſt meeting of the parlia- 
ment; and added, that on the following day, when 
the king, the princes, the cardinals, the peers, and 
other officers of the crown were preſent, being afraid. 
that, if the queſtion was put to the vote, they 2 
meet with oppoſition, they contented themſelves 
with a mere confirmation of the act of the * 


day. He ſaw plainly that he would not be liſte 


to, unleſs he could make his pa: ty very conſiderable; 
and, for this purpoſe. he — J himſelf ſo far, 
as to ſeek the friendſhip of ſeveral courtiers, with 


* It was on account of the ducheſs of Venddme's robes. The 
king had a great deſire that ſhe, like the other princeſſes of the blood- 
royal, ſhould wear them ſprinkled with flower-de-luces, which the 
count of Soifſons would never conſent to. 


whom. 
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whom he had not the leaſt connexion. But there 
were two things which obſtructed his fucceis ; bis 
haughty and infolent temper, and the preference the 
courtiers thought their intereſt required thev ſhould 
give to others, who they found were likely to hate 
the diſpofab of alt favours; end being as much dif- 
liked by the princes, and his o brother, the prince 
of Conti, as by all the reſt, hie ia himſelf obliged at 
length to vield. 

I was one of thoſe who for ſome time the count 
of Soiſſons was defirous of calling friend *, but 
it was not long before he gave me every proof of 
being a real enemy; and upon the following occa- 
fron. The count had often preſſed the late king up- 
on an affair of which I have already made fome wen- 
tion : it was to make an azreement with him for 
fome claims, which he alledged he had in Piedmont in 
right of his wife, who was of the houſe of Montafhe : 
his importunity obliged Henry to remit the examina- 
tion of this matter to me; and the profeſſion · I have 
always made of fincerity and attachment to the in- 
tereſts of my king, forced me to repreſent to hin, 
that this ſtep would be attended with great incon- 
remence to him; that he was going to engage him- 
felt in proceſſes without number, and without end, 
againſt the Pope, the apoſtolical chamber, the duke 
of Savoy, and ſeveral cardinals, all of whom had pre- 
tenſions upon theſe eſtates, and many already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them; and that he would not be able to 
extricate himſelf in lets than ten years out of that 


* © M. de Sully was not one of the laſt to court the goo! will of 
this prinee, whom he new he had offended ; theref re, to make 
his peace with him, he went immediately to wait en him; ane, 
af.er mary excuſes and mean ſubmiſſions, which, had his maſter 
b-en living, he would never have made, beſought his excellence 19 


BER 


- 


King's, by wheſe comman he had ated in ev ry inftance : with 
which à knowledement the count wa, or at leaft appeared to be, 
content; and, having emb aced him, des red himeit his frie: dg 
as forme ly; and Suily proteſted he was his ſcivam, as he always 
had been,” Mem. Hit, de France, p. 317. | 
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maze of different intereſts ; and it being neceſſarv, 
for the advancement of his great deligns, that he 
mould be well with the Pope and the duke of Sav ov, 
he muſt carefully avoid entering into any diſcuſſion 
which miglit make them his enemies. There 
needed no more to make Henry lay alide all thought 
of it. 

Urox the death cf this prince, the coumt of Sout- 
ſons reſumed this affair with the new council. In 
every thing which might be coniidered as a matter of 
mere favour, he did not ſeruple to form any in- 
trigue which might procure him what he dem:nded; 
I am almoſt athamed to repeat the methods he made 
uſe of to attain his ends. The count, with the al- 
fiſtance of Conchini, counterfeited the fignature, and 
made uſe of the teal of the deceaſed king ; and thus 

ve an authentic form to a pretended contract of 
fale between king Henry and tum, tor all the citates 
in queſtion. To make this writing lefs liable to a 
ſaſpicion of an antedate, they thought it neceſſary 
that my name thould appear there, which obligated 
them to requeſt my ſignature ; and this was the 
greateſt difficalty they had to get over. They re- 
preſented to me, that the moment was now come, 
which would abſolutely fix the count, either as my 
friend or my enciny. They brought a thouſand 
other motives to prevail upon me : - bat L Gill per- 
ſiſted, not only to refuſe my fign: ture, but alſu to 
aſſert publicly, that this allair having been begun 
and ended by Henrv and myſelf. no one could know 
better than I did that his! intemtions were abſolutely 
contrary to what they were vow endeavourimg to 
perſuade me of ; and 1 told them plainly, that they 
prefented me a deed falle! y ft med and ſcaled: fo that, 
deſpairing to vanquiſh my ob{iinacy, they drew up 
another contract like the former iu every reſpect, ex- 
cept that my name was omitted. 

Tu count of Soitf-nz and I were upon theſe 

terms 
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ther, the 


the whole fam 


to be tried when the council was met; and, till then, 
ſhe _— as to eſpouſe the cauſe * 
party, that I might, with greater propriety the 
part of a mediator between both, when the time for 


queen's order, to endeavour to make up this difference, went by the 
count of Soiſſon's palace, with about tw-nty-five or thirty horſe, 
Notb ing more was requiſite to ſet the count at variance with him alſo ; 


and this double quarrel raiſed io great an uproar in Paris, that the 


queen, being afraid of a general inſurrection, gave orders that all the 
inh»bitants ſhould hold themſetves in readireſs to put up the chains, 
and tike arms all over the city, at the firſt order; and ſhe fent a cap- 
tain of the guards to keep near each of the two princes. We muft 
look in Baſſompierre's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 308 & ſcq. for all the par- 
ticulars of theſe differences, fince he himſelf contributed greatly to 
appeaſe them. See alſo L'Hiftoire dela Mere & du Fils, Vol. I. p. 123, 
and Le Merc. Frang. anno 1611, in which is contained what the duke 
of Sully ſaid to the queen in favour of the duke of Guiſe, 

+ The author of the life of the duke of Epernon informs us, that 
the count cf Soiflons carried his hatred to the duke of Sully fo far as 
to ſolicit that duke to ſuffer him to get that miniſter aſſaiſinated even 
in the Louvie; and that he took it much amiſs, the duke of Epernon 


refaſcd him the aſſiſtanee of the. guards, whom he commanded, to 
strike this blow. P. 259». 
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ſhocked at this treatment, and I could not help ſay- 
ing, as I roſe up, Madam, I except and my- 
«+ felf, ſince he deſires it; and I am going this mo- 
„ ment to offer my ſervice to his brother, and to 
« M. de Guiſe.“ 

Tux third quarrel I had with the count of Soiſ- 
fons ned, as the former, in the council, on oc- 
caſion of the government of Normandy, which he 
wanted to have conterred upon himſelf. The queen 


deſired to have my opinion, which I begged ſhe 


would diſpenſe with me from giving; but, not be- 
ing able to prevail, I told her that it was impoſſible 
for me to adviſe her to take from the deceaſed king's 
children the offices and employments they were al- 
ready poſſeſſed of, to beſtow upon any other perſon 
whatever. At that time the count of Soiſtæans and 
Conchini were not upon good terms with each other, 
and this prince had even eppoſed thie favourite's get - 
ting the poſt of firſt gentleman of the bed- chamber 
tor himſelf, and the archbiſhopric ef Tours for his 
wife's brother ® ; but they were reconciled upon this 
accaſion, becauſe they mutually aſſiſted each other; 
and by theſe means both obtained what they de- 
manded. The fame method was uſed by all who 
had any pretenſions to vacant poſts and employ- 
ments, and in a very little time every thing was car- 
ried in the council by intrigue and cabal. The 
«+ time of kings is over,” ſaid one to another, and 
++ that of the princes and grandees is come; and all 
„ they have now to do, is to ſet a high value upon 

„ themſelves.” | 


Stephen Galigai, brother of Leonora G-ligai. He was then ab- 
Fot of Marmoütier. He had learned to read four years, ſays 
4 L' Etoile, and yet knew nothing of the matter; he was called the 
« haboon of the court, on accuunt of his uglineſs and mean aſpect. 
„The monks would not accept of kim as their abbot, ſ.ying they had 
„ deen uſed to be under the command of princes, and not of joiners, 
« like him, who was juſt come from handling the plane. But 
« jt is certain, ſys Amelot, thet the famiiy cf Galigai is reckoned 
« amongſt the noble families of Florence.” H. went back to ltaly 
aſter the death of the mu ſhal D' Ancre and his wife, as 

| L 
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ALI. the moſt conſiderable perſons of the court 
were ſummoned to an extraordinary council, which 
was held to deliberate upon the uſe that ſhould be 
made of thoie great armaments ſet on foot by the 
late king, a little before his death, for the enterpriſe 
of Cleves. The diverſity of opinions was infinite: 
ſome ere for laving them totally afide : others, and 
thoſe not the leaſt numerous, were for performing all 
the promiſes made by Henry the Great to the Ger- 
man princes concerned in the affair : the greateſt 
number were for mediums between theſe two opi- 
nions ſo oppoſite to each other; fome adviſed that 
we ſhould keep only to the eight thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe, expreſſed in the gencral con- 
tract made by king Henry with his allies : others, 
that we thould content ourſelves with maintaining 
the two regiments of French cavalry already in their 
ſervice : a third party voted for embarking ſome foot 
ſoldiers at Calais; theſe that we ſhould fend them 
no ſupplies oft men, but afſiſt them with money ; 
thoſe that we thould keep our whole army upon the 
frontier without acting, except in a caſe of abſolute 
necethty : and others, that we ſhould diſband the 
greateſt part of our troops, and keep no more than 
was neceſiary for our own ſecurity. All this was 
intermixed with overtures of agreement and pacitica- 
tion, to be made between the contending powers, 
ſuch as juſt then occurred to them. 

IT appeared to me that they all expected, with 
ſome impatience, my opinion, ' becauſe I had been 
more engaged in the affair by the late king, than any 
other to hom he had communicated it. I began 
by making, what I judged, a very juſt diſtinction be- 
tween thole troops already drawn together into the 
body of an army, and thoſe which were ſtil] lev y- 

between thoſe deſtined for the field, and thote 
which had been ſent into Dauphin“. 
to the firſt, therefore, I concluded, that ſince, accord- 
| ing to all appearances, and tiom the preſent ſituation 
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of affairs, molt part of the deſigns of Henry the 
Great would not be carried into execution, it was 
neceſlary to ſuſpend immediately all levies not be- 
gun, op thole which were making, and pay and 
ditmils all that were made, and already upon their 
march ; becaule, ſince all this muſt be done ſooner 
or later, it would fave the king ſo much money in 
the expences of {ending backwards and torwards, 
and the people fo much trouble and opprethon. 
The death of him whom 1 had regarded as the 
great mover of this x hole enterprize, feemed in my 
opinion to have made ſo great a change in it, that [ 
believe 1 ſhould have given the ſame advice, even 
though I had found no ill-mtentioned perfon 
AMON. ft us ; but neither could I conform to the 
options of thole who were for betraying our allies, 
with whom we were en; aged by the moſt folemn 
promi.es ; or deceiving them, by affecting to take 
Keps to procure an accommodation between them, 
or by granting thera icebie fuccour, which would 

be of ſcarce any ule to them 
This was the anſwer I made to the greateſt part 
of thoſe ambiguous opinions, Which were for and 
againſt a rl;ing done at the ſame time. I made them 
ſenſible that it highly concerned the glory of the 
late king, fince his grea: te ſt deſſans conid not be 
accompithed, which mi:ht in ſome mca{ure give 
room tor ſuipicions that he had never really formed 
them, they ſhould at leaſt have all their effect with 
regard to what he had declared, promiſed, and al- 
ready begun: that it was tor the intereſt of our own 
reputation with the foreign powers, that we ſhould 
not ſuffer them to believe the whole torce of France 
was concentered in one ſingle man, and that we had 
fo little reſpect for his memory. I concluded, there- 
tore, that it was adloluteiy neceſſary to ſend depu- 
tics immediately to the German princes, and to the 
prince of Orange, to know of them whether they 
really ſtood in need of the affiftance of a to 
Ap 
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Help them to reduce thoſe ſtates which we were de- 
firous of ſecuring to them; for I thought they might 
do without them, if that was not their ſole motive for 
taking up arms; and, if they had occaſion for them, 
to know how y they demanded, and that upon 
their anfwer thoſe ſupplies ſhould advance immedi · 
ately under the conduct of good officers, taking their 
rout along the Maes, which was not indeed the moſt 
-agreeable, nor the thorteſt way, but was the molt ſecure, 
which was a matter of great importance; or elſe, that 
the whole army ſhould be diſbanded, except thirty 
thouſand foot, and fix hundred troopers, who 
ſtrengthened by four cannons only and two culverins, 
ſhould form a flying camp, ready to go wherever there 
was any appearance of an action: and this I thought 
ſufficient to keep every place in order: that, till then, 
it was neceflary to put the troops of Champaign into 
garriſon, after giving them their full pay. 

I cave much the fame advice, with reſpect to 
the army of Dauphine, as it had beenalready raiſed 
to ſupport the duke of Savoy, who, in compliance 
with our requeſt, hac, or probably would, embroil 
himſelf with all his neighbours ; therefore it might 
be juſtly expected, that we ſhould either endeavour 
to reconcile him with the king of Spain, or put him 
in 2 condition to &fend himſelf; and, as we could 
not take any reſolution upon this head till we had 
fent another deputy to this prince, or perhaps till a 
_ time afterwards, I adviſed that this army ſhould 
ter 


kewife put into convenient winter-quarters, af- 
making ſo exact a review- of them, that no falſe 
muſter might be apprehended, till there was occaſion 

for them, or till they were diſbanded altogether. 
I FounD that I was heard with attention: my rea- 
ſons ſeemed to have made a general impreſſion ; but 
with this difference, that ſenfible and well difpoſed 
perſons 2 not ſcruple to * —_ ot _ 
ing ſign approbation, even app ; 
2422 carefully concealed 
I | it, 
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it, either through vanity, or rather 
4 N 
neſs and heat. I took care to inform Bethune, my 
couſin, of all this, who, in a letter he wrote to me, 
deſired my advice upon the alteration which the 
public loſs muſt neceſſarily make in his embaſſy to 
the German princes. I not tranſcribe his let- 
ter, nor my anſwer to it, becauſe they contained 
* hog nog Seemed». eonngnccd cog 
id, ex perhaps that I examined more particu- 
larly the good or bad efſet ofthe advice | had 
given in council: this, for example, is a thing 
that merits to be well obſerved, that which way ſo- 
ever it thall happen that a body of troops may find 
entrance into Germany to join the confederate 
princes, that entrance would be accompanied with 
t hazard, though the body conſiſted of ten thou- 
End men, unleſs the allies on their fide facilitated 
their advance by meeting them within ten or twelve 
leagues of our frontiers. The ſcheme of embark - 
ing them at Calais, if that was choſen, would be 
likewiſe inconvenient ; it would fupply our confe- 
derates with foot only, and that to no greater number 
than eight thouſand ; and it was even neceſſary that 
vie ſhould have a right underſtanding with each 
other. I forewarned Bethune with reſpect to a thing 
which required the attention of him and his corre- 
, which was, that France, by changing her 
maſter, had changed every thing elſe ; and I ſhewed 
my aſtoniſhment, that the princes who employed him 
ſhould expreſs their ſchemes, defires, and reſolutions, 
in ſo unintelligible a manner. I left it to his diſcre- 
tion to judge what uſe he ought to make of a letter, 
in which it was neceſſary I ſhould avoid explaining 
myſelf clearly upon feveral things: as for advice, 
J faid, I had no other to give him, but to continue, 
till he received new orders, to act as he had done 
hitherto, and I promiſed him faithfully to take care 
of his intereſts. This letter was dated May 24. 
Vor. V. Q SOME 
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SoME days afterwards I was ſummoned to a more 
particular council upon this affair. M. de Jacop, 
ambaſlador from the duke of Savoy, ſuſpecting that 
the reſolutions taken by the members of the new 
council were not very favourable to his maſter, had 
2 the queen regent to declare her intentions to 

im as ſoon as poſhble, that his highneſs might take 
fuch meaſures thereupon as his intereſt required. 
We were to conſult, therefore, upon the declara- 
tions proper to be made to this ambaſſador. When 
I came to the Louvre, in the morning, I found only 
the conſtable, the chancellor, and Villeroi, with the 
queen; Gevres and Lomenie had been there, but 
Villeroi had perfuaded the queen to ſend them away, 
for which Gevres made bitter complaints. I ſuſ- 
pected, by the ſtudied geſtures and the winding diſ- 
courſe which one of theſe gentlemen began to make, 
that there was — they wanted to conceal 
from me. Madam,” faid I to the queen, with 
any uſual frankneſs, I know not for what end you 
«© have been pleaſed to ſummon me hither ; my 
<< preſence either hinders theſe gentlemen from ex- 
* plaining themſelves, or elſe they are come only 
© to entrap one another. The buſineſs I perceive 

4% relates to the duke of Savoy; it is well known 
„ that I am not in great friendih; ip with him: how- 
„ever, fince his intereſts are at preſent connected 
„ with thoſe of France, and that he is (at leaſt in 
* expectation) an ally of the royal family, I have 
the ſame regard for him as I ought to have for all 
true Frenchmen. I am of opinion, that the king 
is indiſpenſably obliged to protect and defe 
hin; and that his majeſty's honour, and the 
„of the kingdom, are both concerned not to ſuffer 
that the leaſt injury ſhould be offered to his per- 
<« ſon and dominions.“ 

I PERCIEVED the queen to ſmile at this ſpeech, 
and whiſper Villeroi ; then, turning to me, ſhe taid, 
„M. de Sully, it is true we are met to conſult * 

66 
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* „ affairs ; but there are others 
by ill greater conſequence, which it is neceſſary 
«© weſhould attend to. You fee 8 
* riſen many of the grandees of the king- 
dom, whoſe ambition and avarice, you ſay, are 
«« infatiable. I entreat you to think of ſome remedy 
for this evil, that it may be propoſed in the firit 
* council. With reſpect to M. de Savoy, theſe 
* gentlemen and I, before you came, had talked of 
that buſineſs; and we are all of this opinion, 
that a reconciliation between France and Spain 
«© is moſt for our intereſt ; and for this purpoſe we 
are determined to fend one of the princes of the 
blood to Madrid, on occaſion of the death of my 
lord the king, who-ſhall be accompanied with a 
„ perſon well inftrufted in our affairs, and upon 
+ whole fe we may ſecurely rely. He ſhall 
«© ſet on foot this reconciliation, and propoſe an alli- 
«*« ance between the two crowns by a double marri- 
age, which I know the Spaniards till wiſh for as 
* ardently as they did formerly; and while this 
++ affair is negociating, in which I foreſee no great 
difficulty, or that it will be | protracted, we 
+ muſt flatter the duke of Savoy in his firſt hopes 
„and expectations, till we can declare ourſelves 
© without danger.” 

Tus refolution gave me great uneaſineſs, which I 
diſcovered by my filence and ſhrugging ; up my ſhoul- 
ders. The queen took notice of it, and preſſed me 
to tell her my opinion. I repreſented to her, that we 
could not, without expoſing ourſelves to the reproach 
of having violated our faith, abandon a prince who 
had broken all his e ments with Spain, and 
openly declared himſelf againſt that crown *, at the 

Zy the treaty of Bruſol, which had been concluded on the 25th 
of April. Sec it in Nivers's Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 880. The duke 
of Savoy, being abandoned by the new council in France, could not 
eſcape the reſemments of the court of Spain, but by the moſt hu- 
miliating ſtep a crowned head can poſſibly be reduced to, His fon 
came to throw . of Spain's feet, beſceching * 

- 
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of the deceaſed king ; that, fince we had 
altered our views, we ought to give him notice of it, 
and at the ſame time conceal this ſtep from the ki 
of Spain, or rather make him believe we had act 
aw frogs ull, by a general reconciliation, we 
put thoſe out of r, who would not have 
been in it but through us. Theſe arguments, how- 
ever juſt and reaſonable, made no impreſſion on the 
queen and her counſellors; nor did they even ap- 
prove the medium my laſt words had hinted at, but 
coldly told me, that this way would engage them 
in a train of tedious negotiations. I replied with 
confidence which a good cauſe inſpires, that I 
the ſacrificing the duke of Savoy was a point 


8 


ined on, and to me to have been fo 
this conſultation. I drew preſages, no leſs 
in to the diſad of our allies, from all the 


figns of intelligence, which I furpriſed 
the q ellor, and Villeroi : 
Þut the new counſellors, and the confidants of that 
_ princeſs, ſoon threw off all reſtraint, and declared 
their ſentiments freely ; the deceaſed king's govern- 
ment, ſo wiſe, ſo gentle, and ſo glorious for France, 
was condemned almoſt publicly deſpiſed 


to take the duke his father, and all his houſe, under his royal pro- 
tection. He told the king, that he embraced his knees, that he had 
recourſe to his clemency, and that, with the moſt humble ſubmiſſicn, 
he aſked his pardon for the faults he had been guilty of againſt him, 
c. Siri moſt certainly miſtakes his aim, if he pretends to make 
us admire the politics of the new council, by giving us ſuch in- 
ſtances as this of their proceedings. One muſt be as much prejudiced 
as this writer again Henry IV. and the duke of Sully, and as violent 


a partiſin of the Spaniards, to e of a manner of acting ſo op- 
poſite to that juſtice and France has always profeſſed to 
thew. 
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his memory, and, unhappily for us, heaven, which 
reſerved to itſelf this vengeance, ſuffered envy ane 
ingratitude to triumph in their ſucceſs. 
I RETURNED home full of grief at what I ſaw and 
heard. We are going,” faid I to madame de 
Sully, whoſe prudence I well knew, to fall under 
the domination of Spain and the jeſuits : all true 
« Frenchmen, and proteſtants eſpecially, muſt look 
well to their fafety; for they will not continue 
long in tranquillity.” This reflection kept me 
in a profound reverie all dinner-time. The biſhop 
of Montpelier came to viſit me in the afternoon : 
he entreated me to give him an opportunity of con- 
ferring with me in my cloſet, from whence, in about 
half an hour, I let him out by a private door; for 
he did not defire to be known, therefore hid his 
face with his handkerchief, that none of my people 
might ſee it. I have heard ſome news juſt now,” 

id I to my wife, and three or four perſons in whom 

I confided; ** a fecret council has held at the 

«© houſe of the nuncio Ubaldini, at which were 

„ ſent the chancellor, Conchini, Villeroi, the bi 
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« defigns : nor was I treated any better by them. 


«© It was reſolved there to change entirely 
«© maxims of our government, and all our 
« alliances; to write to the Pope, and | 
guided wholly by his advice; to enter into a ſtrict 

« union with Spain, and as foon as it was folidly 
«< eſtabliſhed, all thoſe who ſhewed any diſlike to it, 
«© eſpecially the huguenots, ſhould be removed from 
the adminiſtration of affairs, and baniſhed the 
court. If I am wiſe, continued I, I ſhall quietly 
«« refign all my poſts and employments, withdraw 
all my money, or as much of it as I can; with 
part of it purchaſe ſome ſtrong caſtle in one of 
be - "—_— * 
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the moſt diſtant provinces, and keep the remainder 
= 92 ex 3 happen. 

E were ſtill converſing upon this ſubject when 
the duke of Rohan, the two Bethunes, ICIS 
and my coufin, my fon and two or three more of 
my moſt intimate friends came in, to whom I im- 
parted what I had heard, and the reſolution I had 
taken upon it. They maintained that the informa- 
tion could not be true; that I was going to take a 
ſtep which would draw upon me the reproach of in- 
titude to the ſtate, and to the children of the 
ing, my benefactor; that I might very eafily con- 
tinue in the poſſeſſion of all my emplo ts, and 
the exercife of all my offices ; . t 1t would 
appear weak and mean to yield thus to my enemies 
at the firſt encounter. n 
their arguments, nor cou bring them to admit 
of mine. ** It is your deſire then, faid I at haſt, 
that I ſhould facrifice myſelf for the ic, my 
family, and my friends; for fee plainly that your 
*« intereſt has rr 1 
n remem- 
der what I now tell you: this 9 
„ procure you no advantage, and wi ing great 
_ trouble, loſs, and even diſgrace upon me; and I 
am going, added I, to give you a ſpecimen of it 
* this moment.“ 

HavinG obſerved that the courtiers of the higheſt 
rank, and thoſe among them moſt remarkable for 
their pride and inſolence, had not diſdained to make 
advances, and meanly court the friendſhip of him 
who appeared to engroſs the queen's favour, I con- 
cluded with myſelf that it would be very difficult 
— gps brad bo wy. coy 
intelligence (in appearance at wi court, 
112 unleſs I expreſſed ſome kind of 

for the new favourite. I had reſolved, in 

caſe this thought ſhould hold, to make uſe of Ar- 
naud the younger for this purpoſe, who of himſelf 
was 
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was but too much difpoſed to worſhip the rifing ſun. 
I had ſent for him in the morning, and acquainted 
him with the commiſſion I intended to give him ere 
tong, to wait upon monſieur Conchini “, and to 
make him offers of ſervice in my name. I had 
already told him in what manner to turn his com- 
pliment, which I ſhall here give the reader : he was 
to tell Conchini, that I bore him no ill will for the 
height fortune was going to raiſe him to, by giving 
him the fame place with the queen as I had held 
with the late king; that I looked upon this event 
as one of thoſe, which happen too often in the order 
of providence, to occaſion much ſurpriſe; that the 
queen regent, by this advancement of him, juſtly 
repaid the attachment which his wife and himſelf had 
always ſhewn for her, and the good ſervices ſhe had 
received from them; that, by chuſing him to preſide 
over the adminiſtration of affairs, her majeſty doubt- 


®* Concino Conchini, aa Italian of mean birth, according to ſome; 
but a Florentine gentleman, according to others; better known un- 
der the title of marſhal D Ancre, which he bore afterwards. He 
was the chief favourite of the queen regent, and loaded by her with 
tiches and dignities. It is {id that, at his departure from Florence, 
one of his friends aſking him what he was g:ing to do in France, his 
anſwer was, either t0-makec bi; fertune or periſh; and that he did both 
the one and the other. He was kiiled in the Louvre by Vitry, on 
the 24th of Auguft 1617, by order of king Lewis XIII. and at the 
ſolicitation of the nobility. The hatred which was conceived againſt 
him, has cauſed him to be painted in the blackeft colours, Very 
few have done juſtice to the good qualities he poſſeſſed : but per- 
haps divine juſtice deſigned to revenge the horrible aſſaſſination of 
the Great on the perſon of this Italian, one of thoſe whom 
it is the moſt difficult to acquit of it, ſuppoſing this murder was 
committed by a foreign inſtigation. His wife, the ſame Leonora 
Galigai, ſo often mentioned in theſe Memoirs, was alſo put to death. 
They could find no other crimes to charge her with, but her having 
bewitched the queen her miſtreſs. ** I have never,” anſwered the to 
her judges, © made uſe of any witchcraft but my wit; is it at all 
4% to be wondered at that I governed the queen who had none? 
« Cardinal Richelieu, adds Amelot, owed the firſt ſteps toward his 
« fortune to this woman.” They both were poſſeſſed of the magic 
of eloquence. We mult ſearch in the hiſtories of Mary of Medicis, 
and of Lewis XIII. for whatever relates to this matter, There 


are alſo ſome anecdotes relating to it, which are curious enough, in 
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leſs expected to give to the king her ſon, and to the 
whole ſtate, an able and a faithful miniſter, two 
great qualities which are alone ſufficient to render 
a man, whoever he was, truly worthy of all the 
benefits her favour could ſecure to him ; that, being 
equally perſuaded of the queen's laudable deſigus, 
and of his diſpoſition to fecond them, I freely and 
cordially offered to him all thoſe meaſures which a 
long experience had furniſhed me with; an offer 
which he would find worthy of acceptance, if he 
reflected, that beſides the public good, which would 
neceitarily reſult from it, he would feap ſome ad- 
vantage to himſelf, in not purchaſing the favours 
wh.ch in the ſequel would be ſhowered on him, 
with ihe jealouſy of the nobles, the public hatred, 
the prejudice of affairs, and the oppreſhon of the 
: that the only return I demanded of him for 
thus entering into his views of g:andeur and intereſt, 
was to endeavonr to gratify them by following thoſe 
maxims of government by which the late king had 
rendered his people happy, and his ki flouriſh- 
Ing; Of theſe maxims, one which the preſent ſtate 
f affairs ſeemed to make moſt neceſſary, was not to 
accuſtom the men of buſineſs, and thoſe im 
nate petitioners that haunt the court, to 3 _ 
obtaining all they ſhould demand : that, upon 
conditions, he ſhould find me fincerely diſpoſed to 
unite myſelf with him ; and that from this moment 
I offered him my friendſhip, and requeſted his. 

Ir the nature of my compliment be well con- 
fidered, it will be granted that there were exceptions 
in theſe advances which took away all fear of having 
engaged myſelf too far; but, however, I believe it 
will be allowed that they ought to ſatisfy, and, if I 
may ſay fo, flatter the vanity of him to whom they 
were made. Be that as it will, this 


appeared 
to me very proper to produce that effect, of which I 


was endeavouring to perſuade thoſe, who fo obſti- 
nately combated my reſolution. 2 — 
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Arnaud, and given him his inſtructions in the pre- 
ſence of theſe gentlemen, ** Go, faid I to him, to 
monſieur Conchini, and deliver the meſſage to him 
«© which Ty u in the morning, and return as 
«© ſoon as poſhble. I am much deceived, added I, 
if all theſe gentlemen,” addreffing myſelf to them, 
*© who have fo good an opinion of the queen, and 
her private counſellors, will not find, by Con- 
* chini's anfwer, that there is nothing for me to 
expect.“ 

Tux company all faid with me, waiting for an 
anfwer to my meſſage, which Arnaud brought us at 
the expiration of an hour, and in a manner which 
confirmed me in thoſe ſuſpicions I had before con- 
ceived againſt him. He n with praifing Con- 
chini for his great abilities, and his wledge in 
matters of ſtate, dwelt upon his intereſt and pow - 
erful friends, and, lightly paſſing over what it moſt 
concerned me to know, he only told me, that he 
believed I had nothing to hope for from him, un- 
leſs I was diſpoſed to comply with him in all things. 
fancy I underſtand you,” faid I, with a “ little 
rage I was not able to ſuppreſs; © but tell me 
„ plainly what you would be at, and let me know 
«© what you and he faid to one another.” Then, as 
if forced to it, he gave us the following detail, ſhak- 
ing his head, and ſmiling malignantly as he ſpoke : 
That, as he entered Conchini's houſe, he met the 
prefident Jeannin and his brother Arnaud, who 
were juſt coming out; that they ſeem<d concerned 
at ſeeing him there, but that they did not ſpeak to 
him, nor he to them, which however I belege was 
not true ; that a gentleman, whoſe name was Vin- 
cence, introducing; him into Conchini's apartment, 
faid to him, Lou belong, I think, to M. de 
« Sully; would to God that we were to follow his 
„ councils, rather than thoſe of the two perſons 

M. de Sully had a cuſtom of ſcratching his head, if any one 
vexed or embarraſſed him. 2 


do; but the queen's 8 
«© would be eſtabliſhed in a more laudable manner, 
and be far more certain and durable.” That, 
entering Conchini's apartment, he faid to him, 
66 What ! monſieur Arnaud, are you come to viſit 
«« me?” That 


ARNAUD then ſtopped again, 
fitation, faid, that 1 he had received was 


him in my name, and even 

bad ace. g attention to what 
Je had i, zee very bad French, and in a 
proud and diſdainful accent, How ! M. Arnaud, 
the duke of Sully then expects to govern the af- 


q 

js for her to dif of all thi e es, 
„ and I would 5 him to ings e 
her will: as for my wife and I, we have no oc- 
«« cafion for the affiſtance or favour of any one; her 
«« majeſty eſteems us becauſe we have ſerved her 
* faithfully : it is not in the power of any perſon 
** whatever to deprive us of her favour, or to hin- 
3 on * der the effects of it. If M. de Sully has any re- 
queſts to make, he will have more occaſion for 

„% our aſſiſtance than we of his, which he has ſcat 
* you to offer us; and poſſibly, if he knew how 
„much wie are courted, he would be more reſpect- 
++ ful than he has hitherto been: there is not any 


++ prince 
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9 288 nobleman of the court who has neg- 
to viſit us, except him and one more. 

THE company, who had not expected an anſwer 
fo rude and infolens, ſtared upon one another, and 
— 2 their ſhoulders, but did not utter a 
word. . faid I to them, do 
«*« you ſtill think it poſſible for me to keep my em- 
*< ployments with honour, and that they will "foffer 
T me to continue at the head ay ws formerly? 

acknowledged that they had formed a wro 
a2 nt of the true ſtate of things. 'This ks 
into many other converſations, which were very 
long, but of too little conſequence to be related 
here. In the end, however, it was concluded, that 
we ſhould allow fomething to chance, precipitate 
nothing, and expect what the arrival of M. the 
prince of Conde would produce, upon whom many 
others, as well as my felt had founded great hopes. 

Ir was from Pallet that I received the firſt infor- 
mation of this prince's having entered the kingdom: 
and he told me, at the ſame time, that, being not 
well furniſhed with ready money, I might make my 
court to him pay ceſsfully, by paying him, with- 
out waiting till he demanded it, one half year of 
his penſion. Fortunately it was in my power to do 
him this favour, without i incurring the. reproach of 
having diſpoſed of the king's money at my own 
pleaſure, and without ſtaying for an order; for this 
ſum had been carried to account, though it was not 
yet delivered to the prince ; becaule the late king, 
being unwilling to let him know that he had fill 
indulgence enough for him to continue his penſion, 
waited till ſome opportunity jhould offer when I 
micht ſend it him as if from myſelf. I had already 

half the ſum to two perſons whom the prince 
d commiſſioned to demand it. and, remembering 
— they had told me about eight days ago that the 
money was {till in their hands, I ordered the whole 
ſum to be delivered to Pallor, who, when he paid it to 


Q©6 the 


had endeavoured to gain the 
therine de Medicis; but — ſoon informed that 
the queen, without ſtaying for him, or for any other 


princes of the blood, without firſt ſettling a council 
of regency as the laws directed, or obſerving any 


of the uſual forms on ſuch occaſions, had been ra- 
ther declared than choſen regent, he found that he 
could no longer indulge a hope of obtaining the re- 
gency, and even began to entertain ſome doubts 
about the treatment they were preparing for him at 
court, where, after this, his preſence could not fail 
of being — : but, as he imagined that no- 
thing was more hkely to give weight to his demands, 
than the 3 — diflinQtion which the nobles 
ſhould be obſerved to pay him upon this occaſion, 
he caufed them to be founded, and gave them to 
underſtand, that he ſhould think himſelf obliged to 

® Peter de Harcourt, marquis of Beuvron. * 
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all thoſe who ſhould come to meet him, and eſcort 
him into Paris. 

Tris p! was made to me as well as the 
reſt ; but I thought the place I filled required that, 
before I complied with it, I ſhould obtain the queen's 
n as ſhe now repreſented the perſon of the 

ing. She did not expreſsly forbid me to go and 
meet the prince ; but, by the manner in which ſhe 
received my requeſt, ſhe infinuated that I ſhould do 
her pleaſure if I abſtained from ſhewing him that 
inſtance of _— I alſo found, by the few words 
ſhe faid, that me, as well as others, liberty 
to chuſe between and the princes of the blood ; 
for it was apparent that ſhe did not expect to be up- 
on good terms with them. It was probable, like- 
wiſe, that the coldneſs and reſerve which 
in her countenance, proceeded from ſome reſent- 
ment ſhe entertained againſt me for having paid the 
prince the money I have mentioned; for her confi- 
dents had diſcovered the affair, and did not fail to in- 
form her of it; and ſhe, without doubt, had for- 
that that ſum made an article of expence which 
been inſerted in the accounts: it is likely alſo, 
that the council which was held, and which I for- 
got to mention till now, was one conſequence of 
this reſentment. It was there determined, that, till 
a new order, I ſhould be continued to have the di- 
rection of the finances, particularly of what related 
to the penſions of ſtate. I was apprehenſive that 
the queen wanted only ſuch an incident as this, to 
withdraw her favour 1 me entirely; and I was 
reſolved not to expoſe myſelf to her hatred, for a 
thing which did not appear to me to be of much im- 
portance. As to the prince, he diſpatched courters upon 
couriers to prevail with me to alter my refolation ; 
and at length he ordered the gentlemen before men- 
tioned to aſſure me, that he was abſolutely deter- 
mined not to come to Paris at all, fince I refuſed 
to accompany him in his entry, 2 
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him upon thoſe affairs which ſhould decide the part 
he was to take, and which he could only know 
— mportuned, I again queen, 
Tuus i » I went again to the 
to ſolicit her conſent that I ſhould meet the prince; 


but I could obtain no other permiſſion, than ſuch a 


one as plainly indicated her diſpleaſure at my aſking 
it. The choice I was to make was ſo much the 
more ing, as it lay between two parties 
— 2 Xn be looked on as 
totally oppoſite to each other: however, I declared 
myſelf apenly for that which would confider my 
compliance as an eſſential ſervice, rather than the 
other, by whom it could be only acknowledged as 
an inſtance of. complaiſance which would be ſoon 
forgot. And I] went to meet the prince , who, 
notwithſtanding all that the duke of Epernon could 
fay to him, would not ſet out from the place 
1 dined, till he knew that I was not far 
off. I met him in the * road, and alighted to 
pay my reſpects to him; but he was off his horſe 
almaſt as ſoon as me, and came to embrace me with 
equal marks of joy and deference. He began a 
conference with me as we. ſtood, which laſted a 
quarter of an hour, though d'Epernon repreſented 
to him that it would be late before he got to Paris: 
he addreſſed himſelf by the way often to me upon 
different ſubjects. I attended him to the gates of 
the Louvre, where I left him to pay his compli- 
ments to the queen, and returned myſelf to the 
arſenal. 


® 4 The prince, ſxvs Matthieu, was at his houſe at Chiteavroux : 
4% he had ſeen the duke of Sully, who had adviſed bim to return to 
« court, as his preſence alone would be of more advantage to the 
„ king's ſervice, &c,” Ibid, 28. 

+ *The prince came to Paris the th of July, accompanied by 
4 fifteen hundred gentlemen, which great ly alarmed the queen, u ho 
„ was afraid, as the artillery, the Baſtile, ind the late king's trea- 
« ſures, were in his power, by means of the duke of Suliy z in caſe 
« the parliament and people ſhoula not prove faithful, he mi; kt at- 


« tempt things of very dangerous conſequence to the King's ſervice. | 
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Ir was very poſſible, that at the time when tlie 
prince of Conde ſeemed apprehenfive of meeting 
with ſome ill uſage from the queen, he ſecretly flat- 
tered himſelf with having a very different recep- 
tion, when he reflected upon the good intelligence 
they were in formerly : and perhaps he had upon 
theſe expectations, formed a plan of conduct quite 
contrary to that he laid down to me, and aſſured me 
he would follow. It was the general opinion when 
he left France, that his diſcontent and his flight 
were the effects of that princeſs's advice and per- 
. the late 18475 ſo: however 
that may be, the prince, if he built any thing upon 
the — Ziendihip between him and the queen, 
was ſoon undeceived, and knew by experience, that 
it was of no force _ the jealouſy of abſolute 
power. The queen ſeemed to have forgot the time 
when they gave the name of their common intereſt 
to the motives by which they were actuated; but. 
it was not her entering into recital of the affairs of 
ſtate, and the government which baniſhed paſt 
ſcenes from her remembrance; for ſhe communicated 
nothing to him upon thoſe heads, and confined her- 
ſelf to a ceremonial ſo grave, fo cold, and reſerved, 
that the prince came away from the Louvre, greatly 
diſguſted with his reception. 

ALL this I diſcovered by the diſcourſe we had to- 
gether when he came to viſit me two days after- 
wards, though he did not at firft explain himſelf 
freely, and named no one. TI waited for an expla- 
nation of his ſentiments, before I would declare 
mine; and till then I was ftill more reſerved than 


« The prince had no leſs miſtruſt of others than what they had of 
« him. On his arrival, he h d notice given him three or four times, 
te that the queen, at the inſtigation of the count of Soiſſons, had 
4 formed a deſign to ſecure him and the duke of Bouillon; which 
« was the reaſon, that notwithſtanding the Kind reception he met 
„ with from bozh their mijeſties, he was up three nights, ready to 
4 quit Paris on the firſt notice he ſhould receive of any attempts being 


© formed againſt him,” Hiſt. de la Mere & du Fils, vol, I. . 101. 
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he was : but at he began to talk to me of his 
in terms fo clear, expreſſed all at once fo 
much eſteem for me, and fuch unlimited confidence 
in my fincerity, ſhewed fo ardent a defire to labour 
in concert with me, to find meafures to hin- 
der that confufion and with which the af- 
fairs of the ſtate and the finances were threatened, 
demanded fo fincerely my advice concerning the 


ng 
conduct he ſhou ve for the RG in the 
— 2 ae , hatred, and 


ng to poſs to his S chat 1 
—— I pd much to his confidence, 
Ce ab water by ich he was inſpired, 
a8 n = heart to him freely upon all that he 
to this I was more fully determined by his 
telling me candidly, that all thoſe to w 
he communicated his earneſt wiſhes, that the politi- 
cal and domeſt c affairs of the ſtate might till con- 
tinue to be governed by the fame maxims which the 
late king had purſued, there was not one who did 
not endeavour to make him alter his opinion, and 
give him a diſguſt to the former adminiſtration. I 
was afraid that the view of difficulties either ab- 
folutely inſurmountable, or which could not be 
overcome without infinite hazard, would throw him 
into the path they fought to lead him to. 

AFTER [ had thanked him for the honour of * 
eſteem and confidence, I made bim the following 
anſwer, and almoſt in theſe words: That thoſe 
perſons whom he had conſulted n the preſent 

n, were all too much i ed in it to give 
him ſuch advice as might ruin their hopes and ex- 
. that I could offer him no other than 

as I would give to his uncles, the prince of 
Conti and count of Soiſſons; and to the queen her- 
ſelf, were they to conſult me with any intentions to 
be influenced reaſons, becauſe the real intereſt 
of all four, if Well examined, would be found to 
be the ſame; and this advice was, to unite together 

a | to 
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to ſupport the honour and. grandeur of the ki 
againſt the nobles, and againſt that crowd of — 
tunate, ambitious, and felf-intereſted men, with 
which the court was filled; fince the deſigns of all 
thoſe perſons were, by methods the leaſt allowable, 
to take advantage of a conjuncture which has at all 
times been the triumph of avarice and licentiouſ- 
neſs: that this was the point from which they were 
to ſet out; and that they might not go aſide, or give 
an example to others which they themſelves con- 
demned, it was neceſſary that the whole kingdom 
ſhould be informed, by a folemn 3 that 
their ſole view in this union was the glory of the 
ſtate; and by the effects it produced, the people 
ſhould be convinced that they were treading in the 
ſteps of a king, all whoſe defigns and undertakings 
by that ſucceſs etl Te hoped to — 
favoured with: al it was indiſpenfibly 
proteſt fr , and in the moſt 2 —2 
r ſpirit by which 
prince had found the ſecret of making a 


kingdom, miſery and deſpair, — * 
om, e and the 22 . proof they 


= — their exact imitation of him, was to 
have no ſelfiſh views, by refuſing all the unjuſt de- 
mands of a whole people of greedy courtiers : I did 
not mean by this, that they were not to expect or 
defire any reward for themſelves ; on the contrary, 
it was one of the advantages which theſe four per- 
ſons would derive from this ſyſtem, that by direct- 
ing all affairs with wiſdom and prudence, they would 
in one year accumulate more riches juſtly and with 
honour, than they could in ten by any other me- 
thod ; but that, however, they mult not ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be tainted avarice; and this caution. 1 


repeated the oftener, uſe that of all the virtues 

to ſtateſmen, there is not one ſo difficult 
to praftiſe as moderation, in the midſt of vaſt trea- 
ſures and unlimited favour. I added, that I knew 


alrcady 
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already all the plans formed by each of the princes 
to enjoy what they called the rights of their birth; 
but alfo, that by preſerving themſelves from that 
dangerous ſnare, no power would be able to reſiſt 
them : were all the nobles and all the heads of the 
different factions to be d againſt them, the 
intereſt of the king, when ſupported by ſuch me- 
thods, would become the pu lic and the general 
mrereſt, and the — made by the royal name 
would be then carried to its higheſt pitch. 

I THEN told the prince, that all which now re- 
maimed was to know, whether the queen and the 
two other princes of the blood, were diſpoſed to 
take ſuch meafures as were neceſſary for the ſucceſs 
of this ſcheme ; but that I was fo far from flatrer- 
ing him with this hope, that I freely declared to 
him, that he ought not to reckon upon their con- 
currence : yet that this ſhould not make him dif- 
penſe with himſelf from uſing his utmoſt endeavours 


to bring the queen over, as well —_ it was = 


ceſſary that, in a point of this c nence, he 
ſhould have no cauſe to reproach . with = 
neglect, as becauſe this — being already 
poſſeſſion of the royal authority, he would — — 
caſion for the ſtrongeſt reaſons he could urge, to 
puſtify to the public the extremities he would be 
wbliged to proceed to. That, after this precaution, 
no conſideration whatever ſhould hinder him trom 
taking upon himſelf the diſcharge: of a duty which 
the princes his uncles were not willing to ſhare with 
him; but that, when thus deprived of all other ſup- 
port, he muſt make his actions ſpeak for him: theſe 
muſt ſhew a — — ſo determined, a can- 
dor and _ ſo diſtinguiſhed, as may accuſtom 
the him as the true friend of 
the king, — and the ſtate: that a man who 
employed only fuch arms as theſe, in a rank ſo ele- 
vated, would ſooner or later carry all before him: 
harthe princes of Centiand Seine would be among 


the 
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the firſt who were ſenſible of it, by comparing the 
honour which a procedure ſo great and diſintereſted 
would reflect upon the royal blood, with the diſ- 
reſpect, the contempt, and often the affronts 
would be expoſed to, when the public ſaw them 
confounded with the reſt of the ſelfiſh courtiers. 
That the queen herſelf would find many arguments 
to balance her inclination to a contrary conduct, eſ- 
pecially if ſhe ſaw the princes of the blood reunited 
againſt her. That, in a word, I believed I might 
venture to engage for it, that neceſſity, confidence, 
and the force of the torrent, would at length bring 
all over to this fide ; and that there would be no 
— any connexions, quarrels, reconciliations, 

cabals, between the queen, Ute princes, and 
the people in place, which would not turn to the 
advantage of his authority, if, from this moment, 
he would begin to form the plan I had ſketched out 
to him, and follow it faithfully. 

Tux extreme attention with which the prince 
liſtened to me, convinced me that I had found the 
way to his heart, and that I had made upon it that 
ſtrong impreſſion which is the effect of virtue and 
juſtice united in the fame object. What has fince 

ppened does not prove that I was then deceived ; 
or, if it does, it proves alſo that the prince de- 
ceived himſelf firſt; fince it is certain, that the force 
of my arguments ſupported him a long time againft 
the aflaults he had on all fides. Whatever arts were 
made uſe of by thoſe perſons that continually beſet 
him, the ſlighteſt attention to the nature of thoſe 
counſels they gave him, muſt have ſhewn him very 
plainly, that they were dictated by avarice and am- 

tion. How different were fuch ſentiments from 
thoſe I endeavoured to inſpire him with? He felt it, 
he was convinced of it, and yet he ſuffered himſelf, 
hke all the reſt, to be carried along with the torrent. 
The duke of Bouillon contributed more hon. wy 
| L 
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other to engage him in the party of error v. I my- 
ſelf repreſent, and probably exaggerate, every 
thing that can ſerve to juſtify this prince, by can- 
didl; acknowledging that it was not difficult to paint, 
in the fineſt colours, thoſe motives by which they 
endeavoured to undermine my principles ; and' that 
it ought not to appear furpriting, that a prince vorng 
ana unexperienced. ſhould not have diſcernment 
enough to diſtinguiſh appearances from realities; nor 
firmneſs enough to prefer what is uſeful to what flat- 
ters and pleafes. It was by the following arguments 
that they effaced all the impretiion which mine had 


The author of the life of the duke of Bouillon, giving an ac- 


chunt of the counſels that duke gave the prince of Conde, ſays, 


« He adviſed him to leave the queen the quality of regent, but to 
reduce it to a mere title, which might ſatisfy her vanity ; but to 
« get all the actual authority into his own hands. He told him, he 
© knew an infallible way of bringing this to paſs, which, if he would 
% purſue, he would be anſwerable for the ſucceſs : that this method 
« confified in bis again making profeſſion of the calviniſt religion, 
from which the late king had drawn him, and to declare himſelf 
the protector of the proteſtants in France: that being, in conſe- 
% qucnce of this ſtep, followed by the calviniſt nobility, of whom 
«© he would be head, maſter of all the ſtrong places in the poſſeſſion 
% of that pirty (that is, of an hundred and three towns and places, 
« well fortified) ſupported by all the Swiſs in France, of whom the 
« duke of Rohan was colonel-general ; ſecure of all the treaſures 
« left by the late king in the Baſtile, which the duke of Sully, diſ- 
« contented with the regent, could put into his hands: it could 
not, with all theſe great advantages, be any way doubted, but a 
« firſt prince of the blood, as he was during a minority, muſt be 
« in a condition to ſeize on all the authority, and make himſelf 
« equally formidable within the kingdom as without. —God did not 
4 permit him to follow this advice of the duke of Bouillon: if be 
c had, the calviniſts would have recovered all the advantages they 
% had loſt by the late king's converſion : in all probability, the king- 
« dom would have been divided between them and the catholics ; 
„ and their republic, which was treated as imaginary, would at laſk 
c have proved ſomething real.” Vol. II. p. 307. But many con- 
tinued perſuaded, as this hiſtorian himſelf ards owns, that the 
duke of Bouillon did not ſeriouſly make this propoſition to the 

i-ce;z that he was the firſt to divert him from it; and that alf 
Fi intent wes, only to let the regent fee, that he himſelf would be 
a ſufficieat ſecurity agalnſt all the miſchief be was able to do her. 
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THEY told him, that the reaſons I had urged to 
him tended only to engage him in an abſurd imagi- 
nary ſyſtem; that ſuch retined maxims neither ſuited 
our times nor our manners ; that probity and virtue 
alone fignified nothing ; that the chimera's with 
which I filled his imagination would be laughed at 
by all reaſonable perſons ; that by thus aſpiring to 
be the ſupport of the whole nation, he would only 


incur a general hatred, and too late regret, that he 


had not made a better uſe of ſo happy a conjuncture: 


that the only wiſe part for him to take, at a time 
when the royal treaſures were going to become a 

public , was to claim the and the | 
portion of them for himſelf, as being, after their 
majeſties, the firſt perſon in the kingdom * ; that he 
had profited but little by the neceſſitous condition to 
which he had been reduced, if it had not taught 
him, that when an opportunity offered to extricate 
himſelf from it, it ought to be received with open 
arms: that he might be aſſured it was not fo much 
for his intereſt as my own, that 1 endeavoured to 
throw him into a deſperate party ; that this was 
the only reſource I had left to fupport my expiring 
credit: that by ſeeking to connect his intereſt with 
mine, I ſhould drag him down the precipice with 
me : that the hatred of the nobles and the minifters 
againſt me was ſo great and invincible, that the 
bare ſuſpicion of my having any influence over him, 
was ent to ruin all his expectations and de- 
figns : that I had diſdained to offer my friendſhip 
and ſervices to any one; and, in revenge, all were 
ſo well agreed upon that one point, my ruin, that 
there was no condition which they would not ac- 


* « He wou'd gladly,” fays the ſame hiſtorian I have juſt been 
quoting, have conteſted the regency if he had dared ; but he was 
« diverted from it by the kind treatment he met with. He had a 
& penſion of two hundred thouſand livres given him, together with 
*« the palace of Conti, in the ſuburb of Saint Germaia, which had 
«© been bought for two hundred thouſand francs, the county of Cler- 
% mont, and many other gratifications. | 

cept 
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cept from thoſe who were going to have the di 
fal of all favours and rewards, provided my LAM 
was annexed to it. | 

On occaſions like theſe, when one has been 
able to render the advice ſuſpected, the adviſer is 
not far from being hated : this was what they un- 
dertook to accomplith, and they ſucceeded. They 
gave the prince to underſtand, that it was ab- 

lutely neceſſary for the ſyſtem he was going to 
embrace, that my ruin ſhould be reſolved on: 
what I had faid to him myſelf confirmed it to him; 
all my own words were turned againſt me ; fo that 
by a ſtrange caprice of the mind (of which, how- 
ever, politics have furniſhed more than one ex- 
ample) thoſe very ſentiments which but a mo- 
ment before the prince had admired in my mouth, 
laid the foundation of that hatred he from thence- 
forward began to bear me, and of the perſecuti- 
on he raiſed againſt me. Then it was that the re- 
ſolution was taken, not to ſuffer me to continue 
any longer in the miniſtry * than was neceſſary for 
their own ſchemes; and in the mean time to un- 
dermine, by degrees, what power I had till left, 
and to withdraw, without any ſeeming deſign, all 
the papers, memoirs, and inſtructions, relating to 
the finances, ' which were in my hands, till the mo- 
ment arrived when I was to be diſmiſſed for ever. 
If the execution of this plot was deferred till the 
following year, it was only becauſe ſome unforeſeen 
difficulties retarded it. 

ProBABLY I did not at that time know all the 
E which were then ſecretly forming againſt me; 

I gueſſed at fo many of them, that I reſumed, 

with more earneſtneſs than formerly, the reſolution 


All theſe intrigues among the princes, the courtiers, and the 

iniſters, to get the duke af Sully removed, are related in particu- 

memoirs, and eſpecially in L'Hiftoire de la Mere ct du Fils, vol. 

I. p. 11, & ſeq, 120, 127, & ſeq In the Hiitory of the duke of 
Bouillon, vol. II. P. 3133 & ſeq. 

that 
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that I had endeavoured to make my family agree 
to, which was, to retire from court before I ſhould 
appear to be forced from it; I even went fo far as to 
mention my defign to the queen regent, and intreat- 
ed her not to oppoſe it. Although, by this propoſal, 
I was doubtleſs anſwering all her views, yet ſhe uſed 
ſuch profound diſſimulation in the anſwer ſne made 
me, that although I had ſuffered myſelf to be de- 
ceived, yet I think I could not have been accuſed of 
too great credulity. Conchini and his wife had never 
more influence over her than then : ſhe began to be 
wholly governed by them ; yet ſhe pretended to be 
as much diſguſted with their pr ings as I was 
myſelf : ſhe endeavoured to perſuade me that ſhe 
was fully fatisfied with my conduct ; that ſhe thould 
be greatly perplexed if I abandoned her, at a time 
when the king's coronation would give her ſufficient 
employment; and that it would take up all the re- 
mainder of the 2 to prepare for the changes 
which my diſmiſſion from my employments muſt 
neceſſarily make in affairs. I accommodated myſelf 
to her will, without ſuffering my own to be altered ; 
for though I continued to perform all the duties of 
my offices, yet I was ſo conſtantly upon my guard 
againſt the machinations of my enemies, that I 
would not leave them an opportunity of ſpoiling me 
themſelves. 
THEY at length came to a reſolution with 
to the affair of Cleves: indeed it could not be lon- 
ger delayed, if they had any deſire to appear con- 
cerned in it. The army of the confederates, joined 
to that of the United-Provinces, had laid fiege to Ju- 
liers ; and the prince of Orange, who commanded 
it, had taken ſuch meaſures, that the place muſt of 
neceſſity fall into his hands. Our r were 
wholly. uſeleſs to him, becauſe the houſe of Auſtria 
had taken no ſtep, nor ſet any troops on foot, to op- 
poſe her enemies: and after this exploit, the 3 
1 17 
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they propoſed to carry it on, muſt be ſoon at an end. 
Bur the new council of the queen, compoſed of thoſe 


I have already mentioned, thought they 


I repreſented to them the 


difficulties and delays to which our were 2x- 
— by this unneceſſary march: and i 


be obliged to a great wa 
nfl... fd ht; 
who had brought over the count of Soiffons and the 
duke of Bouillon to his opinion, and who was ſatiſ- 
fied with his own fecret reaſons, ſuffered me to talk 
on, like a man whom they ſcorned to diſcloſe their 
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countries. Conchini, . 
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deſigns to: and the departure of the troaps was re- 
ſolved on. However, to prevent any further irpor- 
tunity from me, and to give me even a bal þ 
tereſt in this armament, they granted my fon-in-law 
(who had long ſolicited a diitinguithing employ - 
ment in the German army) the poſt of fie!d-marſhal- 
general; which was likely to be ſo much the more 
acceptable, as this quality gave him an unqueſtion- 
able right to command in chief, if any thing hap- 
pened to the general. It was not impoſſible even 
that La-Chatre would, through ſome diſguſt, reſign 
the command, as he had more than once heen upon 
the point of doing. The difficulty of the roads 
alarmed him, as well as the dangers he might en- 
counter in his march ; and he allo owned to me, 
and to ſome others of the council, that the Jeſuits 
raiſed great ſcruples in his mind about joining the 
heretics againſt good catholics. However, I gave 
him a little courage, by telling him of a more con- 
venient route than that which he had deſigned to 
take; and he diſpoſed himſelf to begin his march. 

THE prepartions for this armament, which fell 
to my charge, were made in ſuch a manner, that the 
_ was compoſed of the beſt troops we had then 
on foot: they had a complete train of urtillery, well 
ſerved; and the fund for the expences was fo large, 
that the treaſurer brought back an hundred thouſand 
crowns. Prince Maurice acknowledged, that he had 
not, for a long time, ſeen a body of forces ſo fine and 
ſo well diſciplined : he expreſſed ſome ſurprize, in- 
deed, that the general, who, by all a rances, 
ſhould be one of our beſt ſoldiers, had but a very 
ſlight knowledge of what was practiſed in fieges, and 
in other parts of war. 

THts is all that I ſhall fay of this expedition: the 
hiſtorians* have given a more particular account of 


* See an account of the taking of Juliers, and this expedition, in 
the Merc. — A C_ anno 1610. 
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what happened in it, how our army d into Ger- 
many, and how it returned. My of being too 
fincere upon this ſubject, and the very unuſeful part 


I now began to a&, obliges me to haſten towards 
the concluſion of theſe Memoirs. 


The taking of Juliers obliged the emperor to lay aſide his deſign of 
ſequeſtering, into the hands of the arct - Juke 2 of Auftria, the 
territories that were in diſpute ; and the dukes of Brandenburg and 
Neubury quietly ſhared the whole ſucceffion betwixt them: the elec- 
top of Brandenburg had Cleves, La-Mark, and Ravenſburg ; and the 
duke of Neuburg, Juliers and Berg, Philip-Lewis, ſon of this duke 
of Neuburg, had two ſons; of whom one continued the branch of 
Neuburg; and from the youngeft, the counts ef Sulſback are de- 
ſcended; in whom the two branches are now going to be re - united, 
becauſe the branch of Neuburg will determine in the preſent elector 
Palatine: and from hence, an hundred and thirty years after the 
death of duke William of Juliers, the ſame difficulties on this even- 
tual ſucceſſion are again li to ariſe ; the king of Pruſſia, of the 
Houſe of Brandenburg, being able to produce the following reaſon for 
his oppoſition to this re-union, that the two branches were ſeparated 
when the treaty of 1666 was made, which ſeems only to ſtipulate for 
deſcendants of the contracting porties ® ; and the emperor, on the 
other hand, finding it his intereſt to ſupport the prince of Sulſback ; 
becauſe, if this young prince ſhould happen to die without iſſue male, 
he would make ufc of his old pretence of his male fiefs, as a reaſon 
for his taking poſſeſſion of Juliers and Berg; befides the intereſt he 
would have it on account cf the princes of Saxony bis allies. 

There appeared a work in two volumes in 1738, wherein this mat- 
zer is diſcuſſed and very well explained. 


* This was written before the death of the laſt emperor, and the 
laſt elector Palatine, 
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